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This Issue in Brief 


Guideposts for Community Work in Police- 
Social Work Diversion.—Significant steps in 
community work involved in the development of 
police-social work diversion programs are de- 
scribed and analyzed by Professor Harvey Treger 
of the University of Illinois. Techniques and 
methods of work are suggested for practitioners 
interested in the planning, implementation, and 
operation of community-based programs. The 
effects of change on a system(s) are discussed 
emphasizing sensitivity to interpersonal, inter- 
professional, and interagency relationships, as 
well as client needs and issues of power and 
control. 


Issues in VIP Management: A National Syn- 
thesis.—This article by Dr. Chris W. Eskridge 
of the University of Nebraska deals with a 
number of critical issues involving the manage- 
ment and organization of Volunteer-in-Probation 
(VIP) programs. While it is difficult to specifically 
identify why some projects fail and others suc- 
ceed, it appears that management variables may 
well be the most powerful factors. This research 
effort was undertaken to provide an assessment 
of where we are now in regards to VIP program 
organization and management, and to identify 
areas of concern which suggest the need for 
future research. 


An Analysis of Contemporary Indian Jus- 
tice and Correctional Treatment.—Dr. Laurence 
French of the University of Nebraska states there 
is little doubt that the U.S. criminal justice sys- 
tem has a narrow, ethno-centric biased perspec- 
tive that tends to view American Indians as 
“outsiders” to the dominant normative structure 
He then proceeds to describe significant changes 
which have been effected with regard to treatment 
of the Indian offender—changes brought about 


principally by efforts of the Native American 
Rights Fund. 


New Amsterdam’s Jail Regulations of 1657.— 
After the Dutch West India Company established 
a trading post at the tip of Manhattan in 1626, 
reports Professor Thorsten Sellin, the community 
of New Amsterdam grew as its population in- 
creased and within three decades the Company 
was compelled to grant the settlers substantial 
rights of self-government. Among the institutions 
developed was a jail and, in 1657, fairly detailed 
regulations were adopted for its management. It 
comes as no surprise that the regulations were 
practically copies from those of the old jail in 
Amsterdam. 
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Security Designation System: Prelminary Re- 
sults—An article by Levinson and Williams in 
the March 1979 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION 
describes a new inmate designation/classification 
system which was being developed by the Federal 
Prison System. Preliminary data gathered from 
several pilot projects led to the system-wide adop- 
tion of this new approach on April 15, 1979. 
Dr. Levinson reports that the new approach dem- 
onstrated success in five of six assessment areas; 
namely, it produced: less secure, appropriate con- 
finement; better balance; fewer transfers; elimi- 
nation of ‘preferential transfers’; and better use 
of resources. It failed, thus far, to reduce the 
number of inmates in protective custody. 


Pioneers in Prison—The Federal Industrial 
Institution for Women was created by Federal 
statute in 1924 and began operations at the 


Alderson, W.Va., location in 1927 under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Mary Belle Harris. Alderson re- 
mained the sole Federal prison for women until 
1955. It was widely admired as a “‘ladies’ semi- 
nary” that worked. This article by Dr. Claudine 
SchWeber looks at how well the realities of 
inmates’ lives matched the reformers’ perceptions 
and plans. 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons Celebrates Its 
50th Anniversary.—Four articles which were pre- 
pared for the 50th Anniversary Celebration in 
May of the Federal Bureau of Prisons are re- 
printed in this issue. The manuscripts by H.G. 
Moeller, Dr. Sherman R. Day, Dr. W. Walter 
Menninger, and Richard McGee look at the past 
and attempt to outline what lies ahead for cor- 
rections in the years to come. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 
of consideration. 


Guideposts for Community Work in 
Police-Social Work Diversion 


By HARVEY TREGER 


Jane Addams College of Social Work and Department of Criminal Justice, 


HEN the Jane Addams College of Social 

Work, University of Illinois at Chicago 

Circle, placed social workers and graduate 
students in community police departments it was 
as if a pebble were thrown into the water. A 
widening ripple effect was created. The conse- 
quences of this innovation provided new relation- 
ships and opportunities for public service; new 
knowledge was developed and a workable model 
for systems change was discovered. 

“The Police-Social Work Team” Model is an 
example of fitting university resources and in- 
novation with community needs and problems in 
a mutually acceptable arrangement for public 
service. For the profession of social work “The 
Police-Social Work Team” extended the tradition 
of cooperation and facilitation to new professions 
and disciplines and offered services to previously 
unserved populations. 

The experience in innovating and directing 
this pioneer effort in police-social work beginning 
in March 1970 through 1977 provided the basis 
for developing some generalizations and guide- 
posts in community work which may be use- 
ful to others contemplating similar efforts in 
community-based corrections. 

The process of entry into a community, de- 
veloping working relationships and becoming a 
partner in social welfare program development is 
something of a mystery to many professionals 
in the field of human services. The literature is 
lacking in such reports so that a description of 
the process can begin to fill a knowledge gap in 
this area. Beyond this it may provide some prac- 
tice skills capable of routinization, evaluation, and 
further elaboration. 

Structures such as the police, the criminal jus- 
tice system, and the political arrangements in 
a community are essentially based on levels of 
authority. An understanding of the nature of 

1 The writer designed and directed three pilot programs in Chicago 


area suburban commun'ties and served as consultant to several others 
including the recently developed ‘Preventive Police-Social Work 


Project” in Hanover, Federal Republic of Germany. 


University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 
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authority and its interrelationships in a specific 
community system is necessary if ideas are to 
be translated into programs. The first step is 
always very important as it can influence and 
affect subsequent actions. An association of men- 
tal health agency directors recognized this when 
they asked, “How did you get into the police 
department?” Entry into the police department 
like any system is not simple. To the uninitiated, 
it may appear that way, particularly if one enters 
the system from another discipline. 

The first task of a program developer is to 
talk with the agency head—in this instance it 
was the chief of police. In one community an 
attempt was made to develop a police-social work 
diversion program by beginning with the juve- 
nile officer. The program got started but failed 
to receive ongoing support. The juvenile officer 
did not have the authority to establish an ongoing 
program in a police agency without the approval 
of his chief and the sanction and support of 
senior officers in the department. 

Guidepost No. 1. If you want to start a pro- 
gram in a community agency, you must first 
talk with the head of the agency in which your 
program will be lodged and “sell” him on your 
idea. 

If someone the chief knows and trusts intro- 
duces you to the chief it may be helpful at least 
in “getting the ear” of the chief. Once the chief 
is interested in your ideas and believes they are 
congruent with his philosophy of police work 
or human services and would be useful to the 
department and community, he may plan for 
you to meet with supervisory staff to explain 
the program and how it would work. In this way 
senior ranking officers are involved to elicit their 
own reactions and how they think the staff would 
receive such a program. 

If after meeting with the chief and supervisory 
staff it is still ‘‘go,” the chief will start you 
through the political system to gain the necessary 
support, sanction, and appropriation. It is im- 
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portant for the social program developer to be 
alert and monitor this experience with the system 
as it progresses. You will want to observe re- 
lationships, identify the center(s) of power and 
control, note the official concerns and personal 
characteristics and interests of people you may 
be working with. You will also want to see how 
decisions are made and observe the customary 
ways of doing business in this community. You 
may wish to use this information about “how 
this system works” at a later date to achieve 
your program objectives. Once you learn how to 
“operate” in more than one system, it is easier 
to learn a third and a fourth, etc. As a result, 
you will likely develop deeper insights into your 
own organizational interrelationships as well as 
have greater facility and confidence in working 
cooperatively with a variety of systems. 

Guidepost No. 2. Follow the guidance of the 
agency head. They usually know their community 
and political system as well as the process of 
introducing new people and programs into exist- 
ing structures. 

The chief of police can identify key community 
influentials—and groups—whose support will be 
useful in the planning and development or later 
operational phase. Preliminary meetings may 
occur with the city manager and the mayor and 
sometimes later with several key members of the 
city council before a meeting with the board. It is 
important to prepare yourself for each meeting 
just as a direct practice person would with an 
individual or family. Ask yourself, “Why are 
you getting together? What are your goals? What 
do you hope to accomplish? What is your strat- 
egy? What information will be required to ‘sell’ 
the idea? What kind of format will be most 
effective to influence your audience? Is there any 
preparation in the way of information, etc., that 
would be useful for the group to know prior to 
the meeting?’ In one instance a village president 
had not prepared the council for the program 
developer’s presentation. The outcome was liter- 
ally a disaster. It was later learned that the 
village president was himself ambivalent toward 
the suggested program. He had some commitment 
and loyalty to an already existing program which 
a few board members felt wasn’t working as 
well as expected. Some prior preparation with 
the village board could have insured a_ better 
reception to the new idea or else they might have 
decided not to entertain a proposal for a new 


program thereby making the meeting with the 
program developer unnecessary. 

Village officials usually have at least several 
concerns. They will want to know: 

(1) What is the program? How will it work? 

(2) Has it been tried anywhere else and with 
what results? 

(3) Why did you come to this community? 

(4) What will the program cost? 

(5) Does our community need this program? 

(6) Does the program developer have ample 
time and competence to direct the program, e.g., 
is he or she a person who has the personal at- 
tributes to work cooperatively with the political 
system and diverse groups in the community? 

(7) What are the projected political conse- 
quences of introducing this new program, i.e., 
how will it affect interprofessional relationships, 
other city departments as well as impact on the 
target population? 

It may be useful to offer an illustration that 
will demonstrate how the program might work 
with a specific problem. Take your audience 
through the system so they can get a feeling for 
the program. Allow lots of time for questions. 
You will be more likely to obtain interest and 
even commitment when people are involved, con- 
tribute ideas and suggestions and clarify areas 
of uncertainty. 

Questions No. 6 and No. 7 will be answered 
by the city officials and department heads as 
they assess the program and the program de- 
veloper. They will be keenly interested in knowing 
what kind of a person you are, i.e., are you 
thoughtful or impulsive? Are you evenhanded or 
arbitrary? Do you have fixed, rigid ideas or are 
you flexible and openminded? They will want to 
know how you make decisions. Are you authori- 
tarian or do you involve others in matters of 
mutual concern? How do you work with your 
peers and those in authority? How do you handle 
your own authority? Are you a team player? 
Will you consult on policy issues with govern- 
mental officials? 

The process here is akin to being interviewed 
for a job. Of course, this is a two-way street 
and you will be making your own assessments 
too: You will be evaluating such issues as: 

(1) Can the key political leaders obtain the 
needed sanction and support to launch and main- 
tain the program? 

(2) How much involvement and commitment 
can be mobilized? When assistance is needed in 
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obtaining supplementary outside funding, how 
much will the political leaders help? 

(3) How stable are the political arrangements 
in terms of the life of the project? 

This brings us to Guidepost No. 3: Involvement 
and commitment is an essential ingredient for 
effecting beginning and continuing support by 
community officials. 

An illustration of this principle can be seen 
in the recent development of a police-social work 
program in Hanover, West Germany. The pro- 
gram was initially sponsored by the Minister 
of Justice for Lower Saxony, Professor Hans- 
Dieter Schwind, with partial funding from the 
German Marshall Fund. Since the program was 
in the City of Hanover, sanction and support 
by the Lord Mayor, Herbert Schmalstieg was 
necessary. The achievement of this objective was 
an important step. The situation was particularly 
sensitive as the Minister of Justice and the Lord 
Mayor were of opposing political parties. A two- 
phase plan was designed: 

(1) A meeting with the Lord Mayor, the Min- 
ister of Justice, program director, and consultant 
to discuss the Lord Mayor’s concerns regarding 
the program and to encourage his involvement. 

(2) To plan a visit for the Lord Mayor to 
the United States for a “firsthand” view of a 
police-social work program. 

At the meeting the Lord Mayor expressed three 
concerns about a police-social work program in 
Hanover: 

(1) The political concern, i.e., the potential for 
role conflict and cooptation between police and 
social workers. 

(2) The impact of social work on community 
problems, e.g., are social workers theoretical or 
are they pragmatic, too? 

(3) The problems of minorities (Afghanis- 
tans, Greeks, Yugoslavians, Italians, etc.) and 
the ability of the program to relate to the prob- 
lems of these people, e.g., housing, medical care, 
parent-child culture conflict problems, problems 
of alienation, etc. 

The Lord Mayor’s concerns were similar in 
many respects to the experience with govern- 
mental officials in the United States when the 
program first began in their community. The 
background of the American social worker who 
would work in the Hanover program for the 
first year included experience as a police-social 
worker and work with minorities and displaced 
persons. 
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The Lord Mayor subsequently visited the 
United States and was exposed to a number of 
programs. He talked with governmental officials 
and practitioners to learn about problems and 
issues as well as to get a feeling of confidence in 
the capability of police-social work diversion. 

Later the Lord Mayor reported he was well 
pleased with his visit and that he had learned 
a great deal. Correspondence from Hanover indi- 
cates the Lord Mayor is now feeling involved 
and is committed to the program. He has offered 
to assist the project in obtaining cooperation 
from some referral agencies that are reluctant 
to work with the police-social work program. 

After most of the initial planning phase is 
completed, the program developer must himself 
begin to get more involved in the community. 

Guidepost No. 4. The goals and objectives of 
the program and their priorities should serve as 
a guide to the nature and degree of community 
involvement at various points in time. 

The kinds of information and relationships 
needed in beginning program development require 
careful thought and planning. The collection of 
information and the development of supportive 
and service relationships often go hand in hand. 
A useful reference point for getting to know a 
community is your own experience in relocating 
from one community to another. Most everyone 
can relate to this as they have moved at some 
time in their life. Ask yourself what kinds of 
information did you want to know before and 
after the move, and what additional would have 
been useful to know? Transportation, schools, 
churches, banks, shopping, safety, reputation of 
police, fire departments, city services, and the 
quality of life are a few of the things most 
people are interested in. What resources are avail- 
able for obtaining this information? A few in- 
formation resources are the Chamber of Com- 
merce, City Hall, the library, the International 
City Managers Association publication, “The Mu- 
nicipal Year Book,” community influentials, di- 
rectors of agencies and institutions, especially 
those with whom you will work. 

The police are a natural resource, a storehouse 
of community data which has been little ap- 
preciated and used in social planning. The police 
chief can identify community influentials whose 
support may be needed for program development. 
He knows how people relate to each other and 
how they behave organizationally and therefore 
can be a key leader in community development. 
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In the areas of delinquency prevention and 
crime control, the police are especially knowledge- 
able about the financial and political aspects of 
the community, history of community problems, 
available resources, gaps in services, and general 
information about the ambiance of life in the 
community. 

Guidepost No. 5. In order to successfully de- 
velop a program, the social program developer 
must have workable relationships and become a 
partner in community development. They must 
become invested in the life and concerns of the 
community, i.e., attend community meetings, so- 
cial affairs, serve on agency boards, and be 
available for advice to city officials in their area 
of expertise. This kind of progressive and ongoing 
investment is the substance of successful program 
development. When you invest in the life of a 
community, your relationship with the community 
will deepen. Experience indicates that a new 
person or program in a community is like a 
“new kid on the block.” Agency executives will 
want to know: Who is he, why is he there, what 
does he hope to accomplish and how long does 
he plan to stay? Furthermore, they want to know 
what their relationship will be, i.e., what can he 
do for them and what effect will his actions have 
on their program? Will they work cooperatively 
and in what area? Will they compete for funds 
and/or clients? Will this new program be threat- 
ening to the existence of established agencies? 
Will agency functioning change? 

Experience in developing police-social work 
programs demonstrated that two things emerged 
from community contacts early on: 

(1) That some people had ambivalent feelings 
about the presence of the project in their com- 
munity. These feelings were typical of the feel- 
ings of some police officers, social workers, uni- 
versity colleagues, and people from the funding 
agency. From the communities’ point of view, 
they were reacting to a stranger in their midst, 
an outsider from the big state university, of 
whom one community influential said, “you don’t 
even know the names of the streets.” Others 
expressed a fear the program would permit crim- 
inals to roam the streets. 

(2) That early contacts later proved worth- 
while, when requests were made for client serv- 
ices. 

“The ability of the program developer to deal 


2 Harvey Treger, “Wheaton-Niles and Maywood Police-Social Service 
Projects,’ FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1976, p. 34. 


with community reactions to a new situation is 
observed and evaluated and helps the social pro- 
gram developer to establish an identity as well 
as his competence.”* This dynamic interaction is 
part of a continuum of change. Community and 
agency relationships will develop as the program 
becomes operational and service requests are 
initiated. The consequences of being interdepend- 
ent with many agencies and systems is that 
you tend to broaden the base of understanding 
and support for your program while building 
linkages for service delivery ; you also learn about 
additional resources and gaps in services. Fur- 
thermore, the broader the resource base the more 
impact and choices a system has. Community 
problems and situations are frequently complex 
and interlocking. They require inputs from many 
professionals and systems working cooperatively 
as a team to maximize its impact on the problem. 
In this way each profession may add to its knowl- 
edge and expand its services to new populations. 
As a result, better coordinated and more compre- 
hensive services could be offered. Interprofes- 
sional-intersystem efforts however are not with- 
out risks as differing orientations and values 
can be conflictual and there may be sensitive 
borderline areas where flexibility and mediation 
are required. 

Guidepost No. 6. Programs of social provision 
should be designed to fit the needs of the people 
being served. 

The experience of developing programs in a 
variety of communities with different populations 
including working class, middle class, upper mid- 
dle, and minority groups has created a sensitivity 
to the uniqueness of the life styles of each 
community. It’s not like setting up a franchise 
hamburger or fried chicken establishment. If it 
is, chances are you will not be in business too 
long. It takes time to get on board with a com- 
munity, just as it does with a client. The collection 
of significant information about the community 
being served is cumulative and requires assess- 
ment for it to become a useful input in planning 
and program development. An example is May- 
wood, Illinois. Maywood has very large working 
class and minority group populations. Approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the police-social work pro- 
gram clients were either receiving some form 
of public aid or had income which was just 
above the public assistance level. To establish 
an effective program in this community, the staff 
and students needed to demonstrate their in- 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICE 
PROJECT-A SYSTEM 


terest and availability to the population referred 
for services. Minority group populations tend to 
be distrustful of government and authorities and 
are reluctant to become involved in government- 
sponsored programs in traditional settings. To 
stimulate motivation for social services most peo- 
ple referred to the Maywood Project were seen 
as soon as possible in their own homes rather 
than in the police department, unless social assess- 
ment indicated otherwise. Unavailability of child 
care arrangements, lack of transportation and 
funds were additional reasons for the frequent 
use of home visits as the setting of choice for 
offering services in this community. It is believed 
that if services were not tailored to the life style 
and needs for this community, the utilization of 
services would have been markedly diminished. 
Furthermore, interpretation to referral agencies 
of acceptable service patterns and followup with 
the agencies and clients was necessary to insure 
a high level of referral acceptance. 

An open house in the beginning phase of the 
program was helpful in broadening our aquaint- 
ance with the community and for bringing diverse 
groups, e.g., agency directors, funders, university 
officials, police and social workers together in 
an informal evening where new relationships and 
followup opportunities could develop. Represent- 
atives of a Black Muslim group attended the 
Maywood open house and wrote a letter support- 
ing the program which was used as evidence of 
community support when second year funding 
was sought. 

Guidepost No. 7. The development of a new 
program in a community can be understood from 
a systems perspective. 

The police-social service program is actually 
a system within systems.* When working with 
a range of professionals in different systems, it 
becomes necessary to be sensitive to the impact 
of decisionmaking upon the interrelationship of 
their respective systems, e.g., the police-social 
service program was in the law enforcement sys- 
tem part of the justice system; working within 
the university system, and within the systems 
of professional social work and social welfare. 
A decision in one program could affect the in- 
terrelationships of the program with other parts 
of the system(s). 

3 See a system within systems diagram on this page. Harvey 
Treger, et al., “Process in Development of the Project,’’ The Police- 
oro aged Tcam. Springfield, Illinois; Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 


4 Alex Indles, What is Sociology?, ‘Models of Society in Sociological 
Analysis.” Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1964, p. 36. 
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Inkles has stated, “Changes in one part of 
society have important implications for other 
parts of the system (thereby) enabling us better 
to understand why so often innovations are so 
slowly adopted.”* If system reactions to contem- 
plated policy decisions are not thought through 
and planned for, unexpected and undesired re- 
actions and impediments to a program could 
occur. When the police-social work program be- 
came operational in Hanover, West Germany 
(August 1979), the professional social work as- 
sociation reacted strongly to the idea of social 
work and police cooperation. They feared the 
police would coopt the social workers and decided 
to boycott the program. Information revealed that 
the agencies in the community had not been in- 
volved in the planning and did not fully under- 
stand the nature of the program and what the 
social workers would be doing. They were feeling 
left out, and like an orphan, they were expressing 
their fears and anger. It was apparent that a 
step in the process of community involvement was 
left out and now needed to be made up. An 
unexpected consequence was that it brought the 
social workers closer to the police who could 
identify with them as a beleaguered group under 
external threat. 


Federal 
Funding 
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Another example of system interaction oc- 
curred when an irate judge stormed down to a 
community police department to lecture juvenile 
officers that he didn’t want youths who should 
properly be before him referred by police officers 
to the project. Some prosecutors are also con- 
cerned that police officers and social workers may 
invade their area of discretion. It has been stated 
that “if substantial numbers of offenders are 
diverted by local law enforcement to community 
based agencies (or to units such as a police-social 
work program) there will be in all likelihood 
reduced inputs to prosecution, adjudication, and 
correctional agencies. Lessened inputs will alle- 
viate some of the backlog in the judicial system 
and reduce caseload pressure in probation and 
parole and size on institutional population. While 
these occurrences are desirable, at some point 
in time the bureaucratic instinct for survival may 
be threatened. Reactions protective of the estab- 
lishment may set in.”® Although new programs 
to resolve community problems are desired by 
community leaders, they are also resisted because 
invariably they challenge established norms and 
relationships creating conflict and disequilibrium 
in a system. It is this effect that innovation has 
on a system that must be anticipated and coped 


5 Robert M. Carter, “The Diversion of Offenders,’’ FEDERAL 
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with if a new program is to be sanctioned and 
supported. Any new group or program must 
either become integrated into the fabric of the 
system, assimilated, or expelled. The development 
of interprofessional and inter systems coopera- 
tion requires mutual] involvement in planning and 
program development which relates to the con- 
cerns and sensitivities of the various professions 
and systems involved as well as client groups 
in a dynamic and ongoing manner. 

Getting into a community and knowing what 
to do when you get there is something akin to 
learning to drive a stick shift car. You begin 
with shifting the first gear—getting into the 
agency and political community; second gear— 
becoming acquainted with the community, its 
influentials, agencies, institutions, and systems, 
and then shifting into third gear with ongoing 
communication, information dissemination and 
input into the wider area of social welfare pro- 
gram development. You put it all together in a 
continuous manner with fine tuning as new in- 
formation develops and situations change over 
time. This dynamic process can help to achieve 
the goal of a true partnership with reciprocal 
benefits to the program, the cooperating pro- 
fessions, the political structure, the funding and 
sponsoring agencies, and the client. 


Issues in VIP Management: 
A National Synthesis’ 
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volunteers. Now, after many years of avoid- 
ance, our system seems to have embraced 
them once again. From the early 1900’s until 
1960 one would have been hard pressed to find 
a volunteer-in-probation (VIP) type program op- 


Prrstantecr in the United States began with 
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erating anywhere in the United States. In 1960, 
Judge Keith Leenhouts of the Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan, Municipal Court resurrected the concept, and 
the idea has grown rapidly since. Recent esti- 
mates report that some 300,000 volunteers now 
serve 2,000 jurisdictions while contributing over 
20,000,000 hours of service per year.' Others 
place the figure at 500,000 volunteers serving 
3,000 jurisdictions.2, While the exact data are 
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not available, the evidence does indicate that the 
past 15 or more years have seen a marked re- 
vitalization of the volunteer concept. 

Volunteer projects operate on the premise that 
certain types of probationers can be helped effec- 
tively by the services a volunteer can offer, and 
that such services can be provided at a minimal 
direct tax dollar cost. In general, the principal 
function of the volunteer is to supplement, not 
replace, probation officer efforts by providing in- 
dividual specialized services to probationers.* 

At the outset, it should be noted that volunteer 
projects seem to present an amalgamation of 
advantage and disadvantage to the community. 
A previous research effort undertaken by the 
author found that volunteer projects in general 
seem to be able to offer an increased quality in 
probation services at a reduced cost.* Scioli and 
Cook came to a similar conclusion in their review 
of 250 volunteer projects.° While it is difficult 
to specifically identify why some projects fail 
and others succeed, it appears that management 
variables may well be the most powerful factors. 
This research effort was undertaken to provide 
an assessment of where we are now in regards 
to volunteer project organization and manage- 
ment, and to identify areas of concern which 
suggest the need for future research. 


Scope of Services 


What can the community expect to derive from 
a volunteer-in-probation type project? Its pro- 
ponents consider it to be one of the more promis- 
ing innovations in the field, claiming that it can 
help alleviate the problem of excessive caseloads 
and contribute to rehabilitation and reintegra- 
tion goals for the probationer. Volunteers’ ac- 
tivities have been broken down into three areas 
of structural impacts: (1) Volunteer projects 
offer an amplification of probation services, (2) 
volunteer projects offer a diversification of pro- 
bation services, and (3) volunteer project= offer 
additional support services.® 
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Amplification of Services 


Scheier has suggested that one consider the 
probation officer who has 1 hour per month to 
spend with each client. The officer can either 
spend it directly with the probationer, where 1 
hour of input leads to 1 hour of output, or super- 
vise a volunteer who will spend 10 to 15 hours 
with the probationer, where 1 hour of input 
leads to 10 to 15 hours of output. A combination 
of the two systems seems to be the most logical, 
where the probation officer spends part of the 
time supervising the volunteer and part of the 
time in direct contact with the probationers. But 
these calculations do indicate an amplification fac- 
tor, where for each hour of probation time in- 
vested, 10 to 15 hours of volunteer services are 
contributed to the probation system.? 


Diversification of Services 


By drawing upon the time, talents, and abilities 
of volunteers to assist in probation services, the 
probation officer can serve to broaden the nature 
of the services offered. Scheier, director of the 
National Center of Volunteers in Courts, has 
reported that some 155 volunteer roles have ac- 
tually been filled by volunteers in one court or 
another. The community then contains a diverse 
supply of skills and can serve as a manpower 
resource. 


Additional Support Services 


In addition to the direct probation services 
offered, volunteers often assist the volunteer proj- 
ect in an administrative capacity. For example, 
the well-known Royal Oak, Michigan, program 
has been supervised by a full-time volunteer for 
quite some time.* The VISTO program in Los 
Angeles County (California) utilized volunteers 
to fill some of its clerical needs, such as handling 
supplies, Xeroxing, answering recruitment cor- 
respondence, and routine office contacts, as well 
as participating in project research projects.® 
There can be little doubt that volunteers in a 
probation framework can serve as a means of 
amplifying time, attention, and type of services 
given to the probationer by the system. 


Project Personnel Roles 


The role of the chief administrator, who is 
often a volunteer, is relatively constant from 
program to program. The chief administrator is 
responsible for implementing policy, fiscal man- 
agement, coordination of volunteer program 
activities with the court and the probation de- 
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partment, and generally overseeing the daily ad- 
ministration of the program. In some programs 
however, the chief administrator answers the 
role of fund raiser, program liaison, and public 
relations director and delegates authority to the 
administrative assistants. 

The role of administrative assistant differs 
widely from program to program. They may 
function as de facto chief administrators, or may 
serve merely as coordinators of operations, or 
as information dispensers. The latter may be 
more prevalent due to the fact that administrative 
assistants are often volunteers with special ad- 
ministrative or public relations skilis. 

The role of the line level volunteer is a relatively 
complex issue, and one that will be articulated 
more carefully in other sections of this article. 
Suffice it to say at this point, that the volunteer’s 
relationship roles with the probationer can be 
classified into four categories: 

(1) The 1:1 Model, where the volunteer, on 
a one-to-one basis seeks to obtain the trust and 
confidence of the probationer and helps him to 
maintain his existence, clarify his role in society, 
and plan for the future. 

(2) The Supervision Model, where the volun- 
teer who works as a case aide to a probation 
officer, provides services to a number of proba- 
tioners. 

(3) The Professional Model, where the volun- 
teer, who is a professional or semiprofessional in 
his field, provides special services to a number 
of probationers. 

(4) The Administrative Model, where the vol- 
unteer assists with the project administrative 
functions and interacts only indirectly with the 
probationers. 


Funding 


While the very title “volunteer project” may 
imply that few costs are involved, this is not the 
case. Although the volunteers themselves receive 
little or no remuneration for their efforts, never- 
theless, recruiting, screening, training, matching, 
and supervising all involve a cost. To raise nec- 
essary funds, volunteer projects utilize four 
sources: (1) State government, (2) local govern- 
ment, (3) Federal grants, (4) private donations. 
Most projects seek funds from single sources, 
however, the trend may be combinations of 


10 Charles E. Unkoviec and Jean R. Davis, ‘‘Volunteers in Probation 
and Parole,”” FEDERAL PROBATION, Vol. 38 (1969), pp. 41-45. 


sources in order to assure their continued exist- 
ence. 

While 21 projects were reviewed in terms of 
funding sources, it was difficult to determine if 
the documents examined revealed the entire source 
of income. Twelve were apparently funded by the 
Federal Government, two received local dollars, 
nine received state dollars, and three obtained 
private donations. Some 25 percent of the projects 
examined have sought financial support from 
combinations of sources, while 75 percent seem 
to look to one source for their sustenance. 

A problem facing all projects is survival. When 
the grant expires or the private donations dry 
up, so does the project, unless the project ad- 
ministrators can obtain or renew financial sup- 
port on the part of the government (be it Federal, 
state, or local) and the private donators. 


Organization 


Most, though not all, volunteer projects are 
administered either through the local court or 
the probation department, even though they may 
be administratively staffed entirely with volun- 
teers. The important fact is, however, that ulti- 
mate control is usually maintained by either the 
local court or the probation department. One 
notable exception to this generality is the State 
of Florida, where the volunteer project has been 
organized on a statewide, coordinated basis since 
1968.'° Generally speaking, however, volunteer 
projects can be categorized into one of three 
basic formats. The three figures presented on 
the following pages graphically illustrate these 
organizational styles. The differences are not so 
much within the structure of the organization, 
but rather in who fills the positions within the 
structure. 

Figure 1 illustrates projects which are admin- 
istered and controlled by a government unit, 
while figure 3 illustrates a project which has little 
or no immediate formal administrative ties to 
a government unit. Figure 2 represents a close 
relative of the latter cases, with project positions 
being staffed by both volunteers and profes- 
sionals, although the project itself has few formal 
government ties. 

Of the volunteer projects reviewed, 19 could 
be categorized in terms of organizational arrange- 
ment, and were distributed into the following 
classifications : 
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TABLE 1—Organizational Arrangements 


No. of Cases Observed Relative Frequency 

14 73.7% 
2 2 10.5 
3 3 


15.8 
TOTAL 19 100.0% 


Figure 
1 


Summary Table 

The table below summarizes 22 project opera- 
tions and organizational constructions. Refer to 
the charts on pages 11 to 13 as the key to the 
organizational construction categories and to the 
table on page 10 as the key to the operational 
combination category. 


TABLE 2 
Operational 
Projects Combinations 


Colorado 
Royal Oak, Michigan 
New Hampshire 
San Francisco 
Macomb County, Michigan 
Lansing, Michigan 
Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Indiana 
Macomb County, Michigan 
Fairbanks and Anchorage 
Alaska 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania 
Franklin County, Ohio 
Alameda County, 
California 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania 
Toronto, Canada 
Denver County, Colorado 
Santa Barbara, 
California 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Organization 
Construction 


3.4 
2 3 
3 


Unknown 


Management 


Lack of success in any given volunteer project 
may well be a function of management operation 
rather than the volunteer concept. This observa- 
tion surfaced again and again in the literature. 
For example, the 1975 Southfield, Michigan, 


11 City of Southfield, 46th District Court, Probation Improvement 
Program---Subgrant Final Evaluation Report (Southfield, Michigan: 
City of Southfield, 1975), p. 15. 

12 Rex D. Hume, et al., Evaluation of Prohation Services and 
Voluntcera in Probation Programs: Final Report (Bloomington, 
Indiana: Indiana University, School of Public and Environmental 
Affairs, Institute for Research in Public Safety, 1976). 

13 Santa Barbara County Probation Department. Santa PBerhare 
County Probation Department Volunteer Coordinator Grant Program 
An Evaluation of Ite Effectivences (Santa RBarhara Celifornia: Senta 
Barbara County Probation Department, 1972) 

14 National Council on Crime and Delinavency Se You Want te 
Start a Community Corrections Project? (Washinrton, D.C.: National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1974) 

15 Scheier. thid., p. 16 

16 Richard Ku. The Volunteer Probation Counselor 
Nebraska, An Fremplaru Project (Washington, D.C 
ment Assistance Administration, National Institut 
ment and Criminal Justice, 1976). 


study'' reported an abundance of potential volun- 
teers and probationers, but the actual match rate 
was quite low due to operational inadequacies. 
The 1976 Indiana University study of 14 volun- 
teer projects in the State of Indiana concluded 
“the universal problem of the projects reviewed 
was a lack of good basic design.”'* The greatest 
problem being experienced was the lack of com- 
munication between probation officers and volun- 
teers and subsequent coordination of efforts. The 
summary of the Santa Barbara, California, proj- 
ect reported a lack of communication between 
volunteers and probation officers and the lack 
of general managerial support as major draw- 
backs to the project operations.'* These draw- 
backs were viewed in the context of managerial 
problems and not as disparagement of the volun- 
teer concept. The following sections will review 
the essential components of an effective project. 


Community Support 


To operate as a viable entity, a volunteer 
project must obtain and maintain the support 
of the public at large, the media, local political 
officials, the local court, and the probation de- 
partment.'* Lack of support from any one of 
these components will jeopardize the existence of 
any volunteer project. Engaging in activities that 
serve to alleviate friction and promote coopera- 
tion and understanding is essential to the es- 
tablishment and continued well-being of a volun- 
teer project. It is not the purpose of this article 
to delve into the political ramifications of develop- 
ing and maintaining a volunteer project in a 
community. Note however, that complex political 
realities do exist, and must be dealt with in 
order to facilitate continued program stability. 
This activity is the very foundation of successful 
operations and continued project stability. 
Recruitment 

A successful volunteer program requires an 
adequate supply of volunteer workers. In general, 
it may be said that it is not difficult in most 
communities to attract a pool of qualified applica- 
tions. Reports have generally shown today’s vol- 
unteer to be successful, mature, and well edu- 
cated.'® 

The 1976 T.incoln, Nebraska, project reported 
that the mean age of its volunteers was ?7 vears, 
with 60 percent merried and about 60 percent 
The average educational level was a little 
aver 14 vears Over 90 percent of the volunteers 
expressed a religious affiliation. The project also 
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reported that they have used volunteers from all 
walks of life and socioeconomic levels in the 
community. 

The 1974 Franklin County, Ohio, project!” re- 
ported volunteerism to be generally a middle- 
class phenomenon. The mean age of the volunteers 
was found to be almost 32 years, with almost 
70 percent of the volunteers being males and 
more than 65 percent married. The average edu- 
cation rested in the “some college” category. Two- 
thirds of the volunteers had had no prior experi- 
ence in the criminal justice system. 

The 1975 review of the Macomb County Michi- 
gan project'® reported 60 percent of the volun- 
teers were female, with the mean education level 
falling in the 13 to 15 years category and the 
mean age in the 26 to 28 years range. 

The 1972 review of the Anchorage, Alaska, 
project’? reported that 55 percent of the volun- 
teers were males, 62 percent of the volunteers 
were married, and the average age was 30 years. 
The average education rested in the “some col- 
lege” category. Sixty-four percent reported that 
they had done volunteer work before. 

The 1976 Alameda County, California, project?® 
reported that 63 percent of its volunteers were 
females, and 68 percent of the volunteers were 
nonwhite. More than 50 percent had at least a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Churches and religious organizations are a 
prime source of volunteers, as are graduates and 
undergraduate students of a local university or 
college. Community service groups and profes- 
sional organizations representing occupations, 
such as teachers, accountants, businessmen, and 
social workers have often been recruited. Many 
volunteers have been referred by program staff 
and court and probation department personnel. 
In particular, judges have served as excellent 
recruiters.2! The volunteers project in Eugene, 
Oregon, has found that most persons will volun- 
teer their services if they are personally asked 
the question: “Will you please give the Juvenile 
Department a hand with a delinquent boy or 
girl who needs a friend??? 

of 1974 (Mt. Clemens, Michigan: Macomb County Probation Depart- 
Hill. Project Evaluation: Partners—Community Volunteer 
and Probationer in a ne-to-One Relationship (Juneau, Alaska: 
Alaska Department of Health and Social Services, Division of Correc- 
tion Annual Report (December 1976) (Oakland, California: Alameda 
Probation,” Crime and Delinquency, Vol. 10, No. 1 (January 1964), 
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Another widely used source of volunteers is 
volunteer bureaus. These bureaus act as clearing- 
houses to which interested persons can apply 
as volunteers by stating their interests and pref- 
erences for the type of program with which they 
would like to work. The volunteer program then 
approaches the bureau with its particular needs, 
and a volunteer is matched with the program 
most suitable for him. 

As a supplement to each of these sources, 
individual word-of-mouth has been an indispen- 
sable means of recruiting. Communication about 
a program among friends and acquaintances has 
and will continue to assure a solid source of 
volunteer applicants. 

Distribution of promotional materials by way 
of the mail, the press, radio, and television are 
other means often undertaken. While the above- 
described sources are recruiting techniques aimed 
at selected individuals, these latter methods are 
an attempt to inform a large, public audience 
of the program. Such mass approaches are then 
followed by more personal interviews for dis- 
cussions of the program and more selective 
screening. 


Screening and Selection 


A key element in a successful volunteer project 
is the care the program takes in screening appli- 
cants, and the opportunity afforded the applicants 
to screen the project. There are basically six 
methods used in this two-way screening process: 
the application form, the personal interview, 
letters of reference, police checks, self-screening, 
and performance during training. 

The application form itself can provide a wide 
variety of relevant information for administra- 
tive use. Nearly all volunteer programs personally 
interview potential volunteers. The interviews 
provide the applicant with more information 
about the program, while allowing the agency 
to determine if the applicant can work well in 
its particular program. Letters of reference pro- 
vide an outsider’s opinion of the applicant’s abil- 
ity to relate to and assist others. 

Some projects require a preservice training 
exercise for potential volunteers. A volunteer’s 
training exercise performance is often reviewed 
and compared to a minimum standard. Those 
who fall below the standards are often released. 
Self-screening, when the applicant himself ex- 
amines the program and his own capabilities, 
resources, and motivation and decides whether 
to make the commitment to be a volunteer is a 
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vital element in the screening process. Applicants 
must be given the opportunity to screen a project 
also; then as Seiter points out, “he knows more 
precisely into what he is entering. Highly de- 
sirable persons can become disenchanted with a 
program that is not quite what they thought it 
would be, and become ineffective volunteers.’’** 
The screening and selection process, Seiter points 
out, then becomes a two-way street, as adminis- 
trators seek information to make judgments on 
the selection of volunteers and as volunteers seek 
information to make a judgment on whether to 
become a volunteer in this specific program. 

Some work has been done in an attempt to 
identify the most effective volunteer. A 1975 
study conducted in Toronto, Canada, by Pirs 
found housewives to be the most successful occu- 
pation category. Young volunteers were found to 
be just as successful as older volunteers. The 
study concluded that a wide variety of volunteers 
could be used without lowering the success rate 
of the project.*4 
Training 

A significant aspect of any volunteer program 
is training. More than a desire to serve is needed 
to be effective in volunteer service. 

A mulitude of training techniques are utilized 
from project to project. Slide shows, movies, large 
and small group discussions, role playing, one-to- 
one discussions and lectures represent a few of 
the techniques. Training can be conveniently cate- 
gorized in a time sequence, namely: (1) training 
prior to a case assignment and (2) training 
subsequent to and concurrent with a case assign- 
ment. 

The extensiveness of the training differs from 
project to project. The Macomb County, Michigan, 
project requires some 24 hours of pre-case assign- 
ment instruction.25 The Partners project in 
Alaska offers training, but not all volunteers 
participate.?* The Jackson, Indiana, Circuit Court 
projects reportedly offer no training at all to 
its volunteers.2* Ninety percent of the studies 
reviewed offered at least some form of training 
to the volunteers. The remaining projects failed 
to discuss the training’ of their volunteers and 
thus, we are given no indication whether this is 


22 Seiter, Howard, and Allen. ibid., p. 17. 

24 Susan Pirs. Assessment of Probation Programs in Metroplitan 
Toronto (Toronto, Ontario: Ministry of Correctional Service, 1975). 

25 Macomb County Probation Department. Fimal Evaluation Report: 
Volunteer Counseling (Mt. Clemens, Michigan: Macomb County Pro- 
bation Department, 1975). 

26 Hill, ibid. 

Hume, et al., ibid. 

25 Ku, ibid 


due to a lack of training or just a failure to 
mention its existence. 

Volunteer program training sessions generally 
focus upon more general approaches in working 
with probationers rather than dealing with spe- 
cific skill development. Emphasis is placed on 
what to expect from a relationship with a pro- 
bationer and on an examination of volunteer 
reactions to certain situations. In addition, some 
time is usually spent in orienting the recruit 
to the pregram’s purposes and procedures. 


Matching 


The basic principle of sound matching is to 
identify the important needs of the probationer 
and then to make a match with the volunteer 
who is most likely to make a significant contribu- 
tion to meeting the needs of the probationer. 

Most programs seem to have identified a set 
of matching criteria to effect this solid relation- 
ship. Elements generally considered are: sex, age, 
ethnic background, education, intelligence, occupa- 
tion, community contacts, interests, socioeconomic 
level, and counseling skills. As can be expected, 
the relative importance of each characteristic 
varies from project to project. The significance 
also varies within projects as different types of 
match relationships are sought. 

We should note that a relationship model (dis- 
cussed above) must be chosen that will best 
fulfill the probationer’s needs. Following the selec- 
tion of a relationship model, a volunteer match 
is sought that will maximize the likelihood of 
a successful relationship. One project claims a 
75 percent successful match-relationship rate 
based on a subjective scale,2* while others have 
low success rates and may be purposely not 
reported. 

Most projects have experienced difficulty in 
effecting good matches. It is rarely possible to 
achieve the “best” match for all probationers. 
When it is not possible to identify the best match, 
the decision must be made whether to delay 
assignment or assign the probationer to the best 
available match. The ability of a project to make 
effective best available matches is the cornerstone 
of successful operations and continued project 
stability, second only to the maintenance of solid 
community support. To facilitate solid “second 
best” matches, projects seek to maintain an ade- 
quate supply of volunteers with the skills neces- 
sary to meet the probationers’ needs. Selective 
recruitment of volunteers at the presentence in- 
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vestigation stage and prompt reassignment of 
current volunteers to new cases can serve to 
increase the probability of effecting good matches. 

Other matching problems have also arisen. 
Some projects are assessed by the gross number 
of relationships which are achieved. The result 
is an emphasis on the quantity of matchmaking, 
with little emphasis on the quality of the matches. 
Often the volunteer insists on being assigned 
to certain kinds of probationer, even though the 
matching rules indicate that the match would 
not be a good relationship. It appears that those 
projects which are short of volunteers will allow 
the match to take place, while those projects 
seeking to maintain high efficiency ratings will 
not. 

At any given time, a certain percentage of the 
volunteers and the probationers are unassigned 
or are awaiting reassignment. The 1974 New 
Hampshire project*® reported that almost 40 per- 
cent of their volunteers remained unassigned due 
to a lack of good project management. The 1975 
Southfield Michigan project reported having re- 
ceived more volunteer applications than the staff 
could handle.*® When a person seeks to become 
involved in a volunteer project, his interest can 
generally be expected to be high. The passage 
of time seems only to dampen that original 
enthusiasm. Some projects report a recruit to 
match time lag of only 30 days,*! while others 
report as long as 11 months.** The 1975 Macomb 
County, Michigan, Project®* even reported that 
some of their volunteers were never assigned a 
function at all. 

The 1975 Wilmington, Delaware, project*‘ re- 
ported that at times the delay was so extreme 
that the offender was already dismissed from 
probation before the volunteer was assigned to 
him. Needless to say, most projects attempt to 
minimize this time lapse. 


Supervising the Match 


Once a relationship model has been chosen and 
the match made, the supervision phase comes 
into prominence. The nature and degree of the 
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32 Ibid. 
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34 Harold W. Metz. Volunteers in Probation: A_ Project Evaluation 
(Wilmington, Delaware: Delaware Council on Crime and Justice, 
Delaware Department of Corrections, 1975). 

35 Jerry Banks, et al. Issues Paper, Phase I Evaluation of In- 
tensive Special Probation Projects (Draft) (Atlanta, Georgia: Georgia 
Institute of Technology, School of Industrial and Systems Engineering, 
November 1976), p. 28. 

36 Charles R. Horejsi, ‘“‘Training for the Direct-Service Volunteer 
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supervision varies from project to project. Volun- 
teers, in most cases, are responsible either to the 
court, the probation department, or to the volun- 
teer program. In general, we can classify the 
broad nature of probation officer supervision of 
volunteers techniques into five categories as fol- 
lows: 

(1) No supervision. 

(2) Written reports after contact with as- 
signed client. 

(3) Verbal reports after contact with assigned 
client. 

(4) Periodic meeting of volunteers adminis- 
trative assistant and/or probation officer. 

(5) Feedback from client is solicited by admin- 
istrative assistant. 

The degree or intensity of the individual super- 
vision is a direct function of three variables: 

(1) Probationer attitudes and progress. 

(2) Volunteer attitude. 

(3) Probation officer—volunteer supervisor at- 
titude. 
A critical organizational issue concerning the 
trade-off between volunteer discretion and or- 
ganizational control merits some discussion at 
this point. A 1976 Georgia study summarized 
this issue as follows: 

How much procedure and control are necessary for 
effective functioning without unduly sacrificing the ad- 
vantages of flexibility? Flexibility is considered essential 
to accommodate the individual personalities of the 
volunteer and probationer. The point is to accomplish 
a goal, rather than to prescribe how it will be ac- 
complished. Some paramenters should be set, but a 
broad philosophical framework can be sufficient.35 

Horejsi, for example, describes a conceptual 
base from which the volunteer can plan his own 
intervention. His framework is called Motivation, 
Capacity, and Opportunity, or the M-C-O ap- 
proach. The M-C-O approach helps the volunteer 
to view the probationer’s problems within the 
context of three interrelated factors: motivation, 
capacity, opportunity. Motivation can be defined 
as what the probationer wants and how much 
he wants it. Capacity refers to various resources, 
skills, and abilities which a probationer possesses. 
Opportunity refers to opportunities in the proba- 
tioner’s social environment and those skills and 
services which the volunteer brings to the proba- 
tioner’s life situation. All three factors must co- 
exist before change is possible. As the volunteer 
works with the probationer, he needs to keep 
all three factors in mind and always relate them 
to that which the probationer defines as his 
problem.** On the other hand, adequate controls 
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are necessary for organized functioning and as 
protective measures. Working with probationers 
is a sensitive area. Therefore, controls on the 
use of discretion by the volunteer are necessary, 
just as there are some controls on the use of 
discretion by law enforcement and probation 
officers. 


Conclusions 


While evaluations of volunteer projects have 
tended to support the concept and operational 
impact of VIP,** such projects must be under- 
taken with extreme caution, for they appear to 
be fraught with theoretical and operational pit- 
falls. There is some concern as to whether or 
not long term improvements in behavior can be 
brought about by involving an individual proba- 
tioner in a volunteer program. Perhaps such in- 
volvement has only a short term cosmetic impact 
upon individuals’ behavior patterns. Care should 
be taken in any attempt to obtain probation 
officers’ support for a volunteers project and an 
effort made to insure their continued assistance. 
Operations must be streamlined in order to facili- 
tate prompt processing and assignment of project 
applicants. An effort should be made to recruit 
volunteers with socioeconomic backgrounds simi- 
lar to the probationer population and a special 
effort made to become more responsive to the 
female probationer. It appears that an attempt 
should also be made to screen out probationers 
who do not have the desire to truly participate 
in the project. 

Mounsey has observed that while criticism of, 
and objection to, volunteer projects does have 
a basis, a more constructive approach would be 
to stress that these problems can be minimized 
through the coupling of a desire to succeed with 
a skillful administration of the project guide- 
lines.°§ 


Issues To Be Addressed 
There remain many critical aspects of volunteer 


project operations which have not yet been re-- 


solved. Further consideration of these issues 
would certainly be in order. Such topics would 
include: 


37 See Eskridge, ibid., and Scioli and Cook, ibid. 

38 §.C. Moonsey, “Resistance to the Use of Volunteers in a Probation 
Setting: Some Practical Issues Discussed,” Canadian Journal of 
Criminology and Corrections, Vol. 15, No. 1 (January 1973), pp. 50-58. 


(1) What information should be used to de- 
termine which probationers participate? 

(2) What information should be used to de- 
termine who should be accepted as a volunteer? 

(3) What can be done to improve external 
communication lines between the court, the pro- 
bation department, the probationer, and the vol- 
unteer project. 

(4) What can be done to improve internal 
communication lines between the volunteer, the 
supervisor, the administrative assistants, and the 
chief administrator? 

(5) What information should be used to de- 
termine which relationship model to utilize in 
order to achieve maximum individual benefit? 

(6) What information should be used to de- 
termine who should be matched with whom in 
order to achieve maximum individual benefit for 
the volunteer, the probationers, and the system? 

(7) What can be done to decrease the time 
lapse from volunteer or probationer selection to 
match? 

(8) What can be done to improve recordkeep- 
ing capability and accuracy on the part of the 
project staff? 

(9) What can be done to minimize friction 
between volunteer and probation department 
personnel? 

(10) What can be done to more thoroughly 
communicate project purposes and procedures to 
participants? 

(11) How much discretion should be given the 
volunteer in his dealings with his probationer? 
Should different volunteers be given different 
amounts of discretion? Should different relation- 
ship models be given different amounts of volun- 
teer discretion? What information should be uti- 
lized to make this differentiation? 

(12) What can be done with the volunteer 
to assist female probationers? 

(13) What can be done to reduce the indirect 
coersion of the convicted offender to join a volun- 
teer project? 

(14) What can be done to maximize the ampli- 
fication and diversification of volunteer services 
while minimizing societal risk and operational 


costs? 
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broiled in controversy and this dilemma 

seems to be exacerbated by the two popular, 
yet contravening, perceptions of this phenomenon. 
People tend to examine Native American justice 
from either the aboriginal customary judicial per- 
spective or from the white adversary judicial 
perspective. Neither perspective accurately por- 
trays a realistic picture of the situation. Clearly, 
the only viable perspective to Native American 
justice seems to be a synthesis of these two 
orientations. 

The “harmonious/aboriginal thesis” and _ its 
focus on traditional tribal law offers valuable 
insight into the Native American cultural folk- 
ways and customs as they existed both prior to, 
and during the early stages of white contact. 
But it is foolhardy to pretend that the aboriginal 
system exists in its pure form anywhere in the 
United States today or for that matter, that this 
system can be reconstituted. Perhaps a contem- 
porary Sioux saying best reflects this cultural 
time bridge: “The days of the buffalo are gone 
forever.” 

By the same token, the “Competitive/white 
antithesis” and its focus on formal, adversary 
law tends to obviate viable Native American 
cultural attributes which have survived or have 
evolved over time. Clearly, many of the attributes 
of the Native American “harmony ethic” are 
contrary to those prescribed by the Western “prot- 
estant ethic.” And there is little doubt to the 
fact that the U.S. criminal justice system has 
a narrow, ethnocentric biased perspective, one 
that tends to view American Indians as well as 
other racial, ethnic, sex, age and class groups 
as “outsiders” to the dominant normative struc- 
ture. 

Medealf (1978), in her challenging book—Law 
and Identity, articulated this dilemma by pointing 
out the legal Catch-22 Native Americans often 
find themselves in terms of government-directed, 
legal policy. She portrayed the law as a mecha- 
nism of legal control and, consequently, minority 
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suppression, contending that this remains the 
ulterior function of so-called “sympathetic” lib- 
erals, as well. 

Here she weaves an intricate discussion linking 
the philosophical ideals of John Locke, notably 
its American liberal adaptation, to U.S. policy 
which, on the surface, seems to be manifestly 
directed toward helping the American Indian find 
his place within the larger dominant social order. 
Particular focus is placed on the 1968 (Titles 
II-VII) Native Bill of Rights. Her argument is 
clear, legal solutions to Indian problems are super- 
ficial, if not suspect, at best: ‘To think of other 
human beings in terms of rights is io rob them 
of much of their humanity, because it reduces 
humanity to the bare essentials .. .. to reduce 
human relationships to rights and responsibilities, 
one against the other, is to render human relation- 
ship possibilities barren, to make human relation- 
ships an ‘irreducible minimum’ just short of noth- 
ing at all (p. 125).” 

However, Medcalf made the common error of 
jumping from an effective critique of the “com- 
petitive/white antithesis” to that of the “har- 
monious/aboriginal thesis” somehow giving the 
impression that the latter is the ‘‘real” solution 
to the Indian dilemma: “Reexamination of the 
Indian Civil Rights Act, which extends constitu- 
tional guarantees to all individual members as 
against the tribe, provides an example. Such con- 
stitutional guarantees assume the prior absence 
of individual rights. But Native Americans must 
have had traditional ways of relating to each 
other and to their ‘governments.’ Why then in- 
stitute individual rights against the tribal govern- 
ment (p. 125) ?” 

The American Bar Foundation has recently 
taken the opposite position. In its report, Ameri- 
can Indian Tribal Courts, Brakel (1978) argued 
that tribal courts and tribal justice are white 
American creations and that the Indians have 
a difficult time administering white-type justice 
to their people. The study even went on to con- 
demn the reservation system claiming that: “They 
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are little more than depressed areas for marginal 
and dependent societies of Indians, whites, and 
mixed-bloods. They are sociological nurseries to 
which those who find life difficult outside can 
always return, places of more or less voluntary 
detention for the ones who have never left, zoos 
for white tourists, and laboratories for academics 
(p. 102).” 

Thus, while this report stressed many of the 
same points Medcalf did in her book, Brakel 
argued in favor of a greater reliance upon the 
“competitive/white antithesis” : tribal courts 
do not work well, and necessary improvements 
would require much time and involve many diffi- 
culties. To perpetuate them at all runs counter 
to the evoluntionary trends in the Indians’ rela- 
tion to the dominant culture in this country. 
Therefore, it would be more realistic to abandon 
the system altogether and to deal with civil and 
criminal problems in the regular county and state 
court systems (p. 103).” 


PanIndianism: The Native American Synthesis 


The genesis of contemporary Native American 
movements extends back to the years following 
the Second World War when young Indian 
servicemen organized the National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI). While other white- 
sponsored Indian advocacy movements preceded 
the NCAI, this was the first viable Indian- 
sponsored program. Later, a more radical-oriented 
Indian group emerged in the early 1960’s. This 
was a reaction to what young Native Americans, 
during the turbulent 1960’s, felt to be the in- 
effectiveness of the NCAI. The National Indian 
Youth Council (NIYC) challenged the now middle 
aged membership of the NCAI while at the same 
time following the trend of other discontented 
youth of the time. NIYC fostered the more radical 


1 The Indian Historian Press has published a number of scholarly 
works by Native Americans, notably; The Pueblo Indians (Sando), 
Indian Treaties (Costo and Henry), The Only Land I Know (Dial 
and Eliades); The Iroquois in the Founding of the American Nation 
(Grinde), Textbooks and the American Indian (Costo and Henry); 
Legends of the Lakota (LaPointe), The Right to be Indian (Schusky), 
Give or Take a Century (Senungetuk), Tsali (Bedford), Pima and 
Papago Ritual Oratory (Bahr), When the Navajo had too Many 
Sheep (Boyce), Anthropology and the Amercan Indian (Costo and 
Henry) among others. 
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AIM (American Indian Movement) faction much 
like the SDS fostered the “weathermen.” 

These growth problems aside, Indian move- 
ments were instrumental in promoting a positive 
universal Indian image—an image that did much 
to dispel the old negative stereotypes long pro- 
moted in movies, in books and on television. This 
phenomenon soon became known as the Pan- 
Plains Indian movement. Not only did Native 
Americans seek out a common ethnic image, 
they now strived for self-sufficiency and self- 
determination. It was within this protest environ- 
ment that young Indian scholars began to consoli- 
date their efforts so as to best serve their people. 

Correspondingly, a number of Indian-run, In- 
dian interest groups and organizations emerged. 
In 1964 the American Indian Historical Society 
became incorporated and has served from that 
time as the Native American academic honor 
society dissemating Indian news and scholarly 
works through its press (Indian Historian Press) 
and its publications (Wassaja, Indian Historian, 
Wee Tree as well as many books by Native 
Americans) 

Other Indian organizations soon followed suit: 
the Mohawk Nation’s Akwesasne Notes; the In- 
stitute for the Development of Indian Law’s, 
American Indian Journal; the American Indian 
Faculty and Staff Association at the University 
of Oklahoma and its influence in the development 
of the American Indian Law Review, and the 
Native American Rights Fund and its National 
Indian Law Library Catalogue and Announce- 
ments. 

Moreover, Indian scholars like Vine Deloria, 
Jr., Bea Medicine, Rupert Costo, Adolph Dial 
and others did much to disseminate this informa- 
tion to the general public through professional, 
academic and public meetings, assemblies and 
media events. They served notice to the rest of 
the Nation and the world that the popular nega- 
tive stereotypes of American Indians as being 
simplistic, primitive and savage entities would 
no longer be tolerated. Hence, the 1960’s and 
1970’s saw an increase in Indian attorneys, schol- 
ars, medical doctors, administrators and the like. 
This was the Indian response and the emergence 
of contemporary panIndianism.? 


Native American Correctional Survival 
Native American correctional survival is the 
basic philosophy of the special, Federally .sup- 
ported, Swift Bird project, the Indian-run, mini- 
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mum security prison located in South Dakota 
designed to serve Plains Indian inmates. The 
concept actually stems from the Indian survival 
school philosophy which has its roots in the Red 
School House in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Basically, the Indian survival philosophy works 
on the assumption that much of the contemporary 
Indian problems are grounded in ‘‘marginality,” 
the process of being caught between two worlds 
(the traditional Indian and the white dominant 
cultures) with little hope of fully belonging to 
either (Park, 1950; Sellin, 1938). Indian survival 
attempts to strengthen the Native American’s 
self-image, what they refer to as their “Indian- 
ism.” Once this task has been accomplished em- 
phasis is then given to learning the basic skills 
necessary to survive in both of these cultural 
worlds. 

Until cultural building and other preventive 
programs emerge, the “Native American syn- 
thesis” will have to continue to focus upon its 
current ex post facto, resocialization programs. 
Presently, two Native American correctional ori- 
entations offer programs which fit the Native 
American synthesis perspective: (1) Indian cor- 
rectional institutions exclusively for Native Amer- 
ican clients, and (2) Native American prison 
survival schools for Indian clients incarcerated 
within larger inmate populations. 

The Institute for the Development of Indian 
Law described the problems with typical State 
and Federal prisons in relation to Indian clients 
as such: “The prison environment, in which a 
disproportionate number of Native Americans 
find themselves, given the selective and discrim- 
inatory law enforcement system, is one which 
they find especially hostile and alien. Indians are 
greatly overrepresented in prison populations, yet 
often lack a voice in their operation (Kickinbird, 
1978 :19).” 

The Native American Rights Fund (NARF) 
initiated changes that would attempt to resolve 
some of these problems articulated by Kickinbird. 
They first initiated action within the State prison 
system through the Federal courts and later 
helped to develop the first Indian-run correctional 

3 Most Indian scholars and Native American leaders commonly 
refer to the long history of public policy designed to accommodate 
Removal Treaty; (2) 1868, Treaty of Fort Laramie; (3) President 
Grant’s Peace Policy of 1870; (4) 1883, Ex Parte Crow Dog; (5) 
1885, Major Crimes Act; (6) 1887, General Allotment (Dawes Act); 
Commission Act, 1946; (11) Public Law 280 (termination), 1953; 


(12) 1954, Relocation; (13) Indian Civil Rights Act, 1968; and (14) 
Indian Self-Determination, 1975. 
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facility for Indian clients—the Cheyenne River 
Swift Bird project. 


Indian Corrections—Swift Bird Facility 


In their first significant criminal suit, the Na- 
tive American Rights Fund was instrumental in 
bringing about needed changes in the Nebraska 
prison system. Here NARF successfully argued 
a class action suit for the Indian inmates, filed 
in U.S. District Court against the director of 
the Nebraska Correctional Services Department 
(October 1974). 

A summary of the charges are as follows: 
“Plaintiffs who comprise the class of Indian in- 
mates incarcerated in the Nebraska Penal and 
Correctional Complex sued (the) defendant... 
claiming certain deprivations of rights secured 
to them under the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments . . . Specifically, plaintiffs claimed that 
officials refused to permit an Indian Culture Club; 
that access to Indian religion, including the Na- 
tive American Church was denied to them; and 
that they were discriminated against in various 
ways in the rehabilitation process including work 
release, work assignments and the failure to pro- 
vide Indian counselors and instructors (Indian 
Inmates of the Nebraska Penitentiary v. Vitek, 
No. 72-L-156, D.Neb., Order of October 31, 
1974).” 

The suit resulted in the court ordering a num- 
ber of changes including allowing Indian inmates 
to wear their hair long in traditional hairstyles, 
for official recognition of an Indian spiritual cul- 
tural club including the construction of sweat 
lodges and the use of medicine men for services. 
This order also included the Native American 
Church but the Nebraska Department of Correc- 
tional Services has “stonewalled” all attempts to 
implement this element of the court order (see 
Public Law 95-341/August, 1978). 

Moreover, it was decreed that the Nebraska 
correctional department would formulate an af- 
firmative action plan designed to hire Indian 
personnel at their facilities and that the Nebraska 
penal and correctional complex was to provide 
accredited courses relevant to Indian culture and 
Indian studies for their Native American clients. 

Indeed, this was a victory over past penal 
policies directed toward Indian cultural genocide, 
the process of destroying Indian culture for the 
purpose of forced assimilation.* Indian inmates 
in Nebraska now have an opportunity to retain 
aspects of their cultural heritage, and to even 
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strengthen it, while incarcerated. More impor- 
tantly, this suit was the forerunner of the Chey- 
enne River Swift Bird Project—the prototype of 
Indian-run correctional facilities to be developed 
across the Nation. 

This alternative Indian rehabilitation center 
was the product of Indian and white faculty and 
students at the University of Nebraska working 
in conjunction with NARF staff. The director of 
the facility, Rick Williams (Lacota Sioux) was 
a student at the University of Nebraska when 
the idea was conceived. Following his graduation, 
he served an apprenticeship with NARF under 
the direction of Walter Echo-Hawk, one of the 
NARF attorneys involved in the Nebraska penal 
suit. 

The Swift Bird facility is a voluntary pre- 
release Indian-run correctional facility designed 
to serve Native American clients from five north- 
ern Plains states (South and North Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota and Montana) as well as the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. The concept of Swift 
Bird is to provide individualized “cultural repro- 
gramming” for short-term Indian clients con- 
victed and sentenced in either Federal court and/ 
or in the courts of the participating states. 

According to the Swift Bird mandate these 
volunteers: “Shall be dealt with humanely, with 
efforts directed toward their rehabilitation and 
return to the community as safely and promptly 
as practicable (Echo Hawk, 1977:13).” Native 
American cultural and spiritual treatment are 
important considerations with the Swift Bird 
comprehensive classification and rehabilitation 
program effort. 

As mentioned earlier, this orientation is similar 
to that employed by Native American “alterna- 
tive” and “survival” schools. The basic premise 
here is that a person has to feel good about 
himself and who they are before they can become 
fully responsible and autonomous members of 
society. Alternative and survival school orienta- 
tions stress the positive attributes of being Indian, 
reinforcing the panIndian and particular cultural 
orientation of the client’s home world environ- 
ment, while at the same time providing the neces- 
sary skills needed to survive in the dominant 
white culture. 

The Cheyenne River (South Dakota) Swift 
Bird facility was opened in the Fall of 1979 and 
only time will tell if it is successful. Perhaps 
the greatest obstacle to this program is the con- 
travening jurisdictions involved and the lack of 


a clear legal mandate for the clients they serve. 
All clients (up to 70) must be admitted on Ja 
voluntary basis under a contractual agreement 
made between the Swift Bird staff and the send- 
ing institutions. Thus the sending units have ulti- 
mate jurisdiction and legal custody over their 
clients while they are at Swift Bird. The Native 
American prison survival concept has equal rele- 
vance to Indian clients incarcerated in State and 
Federal penal facilities. It tries to provide the 
essence of the Native American resocialization 
within both types of correctional environments. 


Indian Prison Survival Schools 


Indian prison survival schools have a serious 
mandate in that they must overcome the damage 
already done by the prisonization and reservation 
life. Consequently, the Indian survival curriculum 
must consider certain cultural attributes unique 
to Native American clients. This involves the 
important first phase of Indian survival school 
programs—the development of a sense of Indian 
self-worth (the opposite of trying to “white- 
wash” Indian clients). The next phase involves 
learning the basic skills necessary to cope within 
both the Indian white worlds. Indeed this is a 
challenging endeavor for any person and more so 
for those already suffering the stigma of incar- 
ceration. 

The “Indianism” process involves teaching the 
marginal Indian his cultural roots, panIndianism 
and the tenets of the “harmony ethic.” Here 
the client is exposed to the Indian orientation and 
encouraged to adopt a native-oriented cognitive 
style. Native American learning strategies include 
teaching native custom, rituals and language, all 
designed to enhance the person’s self-awareness 
and to provide a positive, “cultural proactive” 
status resulting from incarceration. A conse- 
quence of this educational process is the shared, 
collective panIndian identity. 

Once these attributes are internalized, the mar- 
ginal Indian can begin to reassess his past failures 
and ascertain why he/she is plagued by alcohol, 
violence and/or incarceration. Moreover, it is at 
this level of awareness that conventional treat- 
ment modalities can be introduced into the cultural 
program. And the introduction of popular coun- 
seling and/or experiential group modalities into 
the program does not provide an alien element 
since consensual treatment itself has a long abo- 
riginal tradition, existing within Native Ameri- 
can groups centuries prior to group psychother- 
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apy, T-groups, encounter groups, network therapy 
and the like came into vogue within western 
societies. 

The final institutional stage of the Indian sur- 
vival program is dedicated to teaching Indian 
inmates how to cope beyond their subculture 
and make it in the larger, white-dominated so- 
ciety as well. The teachers in both phases of the 
Indian prison survival school program should be 
comprised of both Indians and non-Indians. In- 
deed, traditional Indian inmates make excellent 
teachers in both phases. These individuals, unlike 
their marginal counterparts, seem to have a better 
sense of their cultural identity including the rele- 
vant rituals, the language and the like, hence 
seem to maintain a strong sense of their “Indian- 
ism” even when incarcerated. This is the basic 
format of the Indian prison survival school. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note that 
Native Americans have long been expected to 
understand both cultural world views (harmony 
and protestant ethos) while members of the dom- 
inant culture, especially those involved in legal 
and social service delivery (prosecutors, judges, 
law enforcement officers, defense attorneys, cor- 
rectional, social service and health personnel, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, teachers ... ) usually 
do not feel compelled to have to try and under- 
stand American Indian cultures. The “Native 
American synthesis” allows for this cross-cultural 
educational exchange between both Indians and 
non-Indians while neither the “harmonious/abo- 
riginal thesis” nor the “competitive/white anti- 
thesis” considers this form of reciprocity being 
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667P\HE DEMANDS of civilized life on man are subtly and cruelly exacting; 
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viable. Cultural survival according to the “‘Native 
American synthesis,” is a two-way process. This 
perspective also recognizes the value in the preser- 
vation of one’s unique cultural heritage, therefore, 
makes a distinction between forced accommoda- 
tion/assimilation or other attempts to obviate 
attributes of Native American cultures and the 
reality of cultural pluralism. 
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the fine discriminations demanded of him are innumerable and difficult.” 
So stated a psychiatrist in the 1930’s, years prior to World War II, jet 
airliners, “the bomb,” and the “cold war.” Many feel that such demands 
have become exacting and that such discriminations are even more innumerable 
and difficult. Perhaps increases in divorce, mental illness, alcoholism, and 
the incidence of ulcers attest to the pressures involved in living in con- 
temporary society. Is this to say that it is difficult for the majority of people, 
who have been born and reared in this society, to adjust to it? What then 
about those who were neither born nor reared in it but who are expected 


to adjust to it?—-ARTHUR S. RIFFENBURGH 
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New Amsterdam’s Jail Regulations of 1657’ 


THORSTEN SELLIN, PH.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


URING the first half of the 17th century, the 
[)ouier tried to establish permanent settle- 

ments in North America. In 1609, Henry 
Hudson had discovered the island of Manhattan, 
past which Adriaen Block sailed up the great 
Hudson river in 1613 as far as the site of the pres- 
ent city of Albany, opposite which a fort was 
built. Settlements were also begun along the Del- 
aware river, but it was the Dutch West India 
Company, organized in 1621 and with headquar- 
ters in Amsterdam, that established a settlement 
in 1626 on the southern tip of Manhattan and 
named it New Amsterdam. It was to become the 
most important of the many scattered settlements 
along the Hudson and Delaware rivers that the 
Company encouraged in the interest of trade until 
1664, when the British conquered the entire pro- 
vince of New Netherlands. 

New Amsterdam was little more than a village 
by modern standards. A small advance party had 
prepared the site in 1625 and had begun the con- 
struction of a fort or blockhouse. When the main 
group arrived the following year, its members 
built within a few months “nearly thirty homes 
... of unpeeled logs and thatched with reed, on the 
west side of the island, running north and south, 
above the unfinished fort, with a counting house 
of stone under construction, a bark windmill for 
sawing lumber, and another for grinding corn.’ 
By 1630 there were about 300 inhabitants and 
about 1,500 at the time of the British conquest. 
The settlements of New Netherlands had fewer 
than 7,000 inhabitants altogether in 1664. 

The center of New Amsterdam was the quad- 
rangular fort, which was about 300 feet long and 
250 feet wide when completed. Within its bastions 
were “the governor’s house, the barracks (for the 
small garrison of soldiers), a prison, the whipping 
post and gallows.”2 Beyond it, northward to a 
wall or palisade, which ran across the island 
where Wall Street now lies, stood the houses of 
the settlers. 


As the years passed and the economy of the 


* This article was published, in German, in the June 1967 
number of the Monatsschrift fiir Kriminalpsychologie und 
Strafrechtsreform, dedicated to Hans von Hentig. 


community improved, the population came to in- 
clude more and more families who had migrated 
to the town of their own accord. A class of 
burghers developed, whose interests and activities 
were hampered by the government imposed by the 
Company’s director general, his council and the 
schout fiscal who was the chief law enforcement 
officer of the community. The burghers increas- 
ingly demanded a voice in the management of 
local affairs and in 1653 substantial rights of 
self-government were granted them. These rights 
included the election by popular vote of two 
burgomasters, five schepens and a schout. The 
Town Hotel (Stadts Herbergh) outside the fort 
was converted into a Town Hall (Stadthuys) and 
became the seat of the new municipal government. 

Before this event, the administration of justice 
had been entirely in the hands of the Company’s 
local officials. The director general and his council 
continued for a time to retain the power to sit in 
trial of burghers accused of capital crimes and to 
act as a court of appeal from decisions of the 
municipal schepens, who at first tried the less 
important criminals, but in 1660 received the 
power to try capital cases. This was also the year 
the town elected its own schout; until then the 
schout fiscal of the Company had also acted as 
town prosecutor. 

We have noted that one of the buildings inside 
the fort was said to be a prison, but the date of 
its construction is uncertain. In the beginning, 
when the garrison and the civilian population 
were small, a guardhouse probably sufficed for 
the temporary detention of those suspected of 
crime, for imprisonment as punishment was a 
rarity. The common sanctions were a fine, ex- 
posure in stocks or pillory, whipping and banish- 
ment, and the gallows. There is some evidence 
that a prison (Gevangenhuys) was built inside 
the fort some time between 1643 and 1651 but 
little is known about it. Of greater interest to us 
is the jail installed in the Town Hall, when 
municipal government was inaugurated in 1653. 

The Town Hall had been built by the Company 


1 Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History, 
p. 74( New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1964). 
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in 1642 to be a hostelry for the lodging and enter- 
tainment of visiting traders. It was built of stone, 
and Morrison describes it as a building “four 
full stories high with a spacious garrett under 
the steep roof, which was covered by red pantiles 
and topped by a belfry.’* It was somewhere 
in this structure that jail accommodations were 
provided, convenient to the court of schepens, 
and it was probably in 1657—when it was decided 
that all burghers accused of crime were to be 
detained in the town’s jail and Anthony Lode- 
wycksen Baeck was appointed its keeper at a 
salary of 150 florins per annum—that the burgo- 
masters and the schepens prepared a set of 
instructions that contain the first comprehensive 
regulations issued for the management of a mu- 
nicipal jail in colonial America. 


Instructions for the Keeper of 
the Jail and Public Prison* 


(1) The keeper of the jail of this City is bound 
to receive into the jail all prisoners, who shall be 
committed or delivered over to him by the Schout, 
Burgomasters and Schepens or Burger Court 
Martial (who are allowed this provisiona!ly and 
until further order) or in their name. 

(2) The Jailer shall safely keep all prisoners 
sent to him, whether they be arrested on civil or 
criminal process. 

(3) The Jailer shall sleep every night in his 
ordinary chamber and not out, except by consent 
of the President; and if he remain without con- 
sent, he shall be fined for the first time 20 stivers, 
for the second time 30 stivers, for the third time 
be deprived of his office, even though there be no 
prisoners in the public jail. 

(4) And if it happen that any prisoners break 
out or escape through neglect of the Jailer, he 
may be sued therefor and he must defend himself 
before the Judge. 

(5) Item, the Jailer is bound to note down 
when the prisoners are brought into the public 
gaol and the name and surname and also when 
they are discharged, and what cloaths, money, 
goods they brought with them into the prison and 
deliver in every Monday a list of the prisoners. 

(6) The Jailer shall also look closely after the 
prisoners apprehended for capital offences that 
they have not knives, irons, rope or other instru- 


8 H. Morrison, coe American Architecture, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1952, 105. 


4 Reproduced in Berthold Fernow, ed., The Records of New 


Amsterdam from 1653 to 1674 Anno Dom:ni, Vol. Il. Minutes of the 
Court of Burgomasters and Schepens, 1656 to August 27, 1658 inclusive. 
New York: The Knickerbocker Press, 1897, pp. 294-296. 
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ments to break out or to injure themselves; the 
Jailor shall also thoroughly visit the prisoners 
and the cells at least two or three times a week 
either by night or by day, and may take as 
Assistant the Schout’s deputy, who is bound to 
aid him at his request. 

(7) The Jailor also shall not be allowed to 
relieve prisoners from their fetters nor increase 
them except by consent of the Schout, Burgo- 
masters and Schepens, unless through cause of 
a desire to break out; he may then increase them 
and secure them by day or by night, and shall 
immediately make known those, who are secured, 
to the Schout and President. 

(8) Item, the Jailor cannot give those who, for 
fighting, drawing knives or other arms, are placed 
on bread and water, or let them have anything 
else, nor even sell them anything, unless by con- 
sent of Schout, Burgomasters and Schepens. 

(9) The Jailor must not tap, (i.e., sell liquors 
to the prisoners) nor hold with the prisoners any 
conversation of games, drinking, or otherwise. 

(10) The Jailor shall furnish the prisoners 
meat and drink according to order and shall 
receive for it according to the rules granted him 
therefor. 

(11) The Jailor shall inspect and clean the 
prison every week so that no stench may arise, 
wherein the Schout and Judge shall pay attention 
that it be properly obeyed. 

(12) The Jailor shall not allow any one to come 
to speak to the prisoners except through the 
grating, without consent of the Schout and 
Praeses. 

(13) No person shall speak to the prisoner 
until he be examined by the Judge for some 
offense. 

(14) No person shall pass the night with a 
prisoner for any offense, even though man and 
wife. 

(15) The Jailor shall separate the prisoners 
as much as possible from each other, and arrange 
them according to their offenses and persons; 
especially the women from the men. 

(16) The Jailor shall not receive any prisoners 
in the gaol except with the consent of the Schout 
and Judge or of the Officer of the Burgher Court 
Marshal.” 

The Instructions also provided for the following 
Allowance of the Jailor. “The Jailor shall have 
for locking and unlocking each prisoner fl. 6. He 
shall receive for criminal cases on bread and 
water per day—10. From those confined on civil 
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process he shall receive 20 stivers per day or so 
much as the Judge shall please to order.” 

Each week a prisoner was to receive “three lbs. 
of beef ; one lb. and a half of pork, one loal .. . two 
cans of small beer in summer per day and one can 
of small beer in winter; pottage and cheese 
(zuivel) occasionally.” If any prisoner wanted 
more than that he had to pay “pro rata.” “Those 
who sit in the prison chamber shall have a candle 
every two days, and shall let this burn in summer 
until nine o’Clock, and in winter until eight 
o’Clock and no longer; but no fire nor light in the 
other rooms of the prison.” 

What is impressive in the Instructions is their 
attention to the details of management and the 
fact that all the rules and regulations were 
assembled in a single document, so different from 
the manner in which the British neighbor colonies 


dealt with their jails. It is not surprising, how- 
ever, if one recalls that highly detailed rules of 
jail management were already common in the 
Netherlands as in other European countries. Nor 
would it surprise any one to discover a close 
affinity between the New Amsterdam rules and 
the regulations of the jail of old Amsterdam, 
since the mother city provided the pattern for 
the organization of the municipal government 
of its offspring. This is what actually occurred. 
In Olfert Dapper’s Historische Beschryving der 
Stadt Amsterdam, published in 1663, we find 
(pp. 513-514) the rules governing the cipier or 
jailer of that city. They are not only substantially 
the same as the rules of New Amsterdam but the 
first eight regulations thereof are so identical 
with and given in almost the same order as the 
New Amsterdam rules that one may assume that 
they were literally copies. 


Security Designation System: 
Preliminary Results 


By ROBERT B. LEVINSON, PH.D. 
Deputy Assistant Director for Inmate Program Services, Federal Prison System 


TION there was an article (Levinson & Wil- 

liams, 1979) describing a new inmate classi- 
fication system which was being pilot-tested in 
the Federal Prison System. During its develop- 
mental stages and subsequent to the new pro- 
cedure being adopted on a systemwide basis—on 
April 15, 1979—data were gathered to assess 
the effectiveness of this different approach to 
classification. This article reports on those pre- 
liminary findings. 

A basic question that must be answered con- 
cerning the implementation of any new system, 
is: Has anything been improved? In order to 
answer this question six criteria were established ; 
the new classification system would have demon- 
strated its utility if it: 

(1) Confined inmates in the least secure fa- 
cilities for which they properly qualified. 

(2) Kept the inmate population in better bal- 


1 The author is indebted to the following Bureau of Prisons 
Regional Research Administrators for making available the assessment 
data: Helene Cavior, Western Region; Jerry Mabli, Ph.D., South 
Central Region; and, Marshall Haimes, Northeastern Region. 
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ance throughout the Federal Prison System. 

(3) Decreased the number of transfers, par- 
ticularly for custody reasons. 

(4) Reduced the number of inmates seeking 
placement in Protective Custody. 

(5) Eliminated “preferential transfers” be- 
tween institutions. 

(6) Made better use of available resources. 

Each of these points will be examined below 
using data collected from several projects con- 
ducted in the Western, South Central, and North- 
eastern Regions of the Bureau of Prisons (BOP).! 


Findings 

(1) Are inmates appropriately confined in less 
secure facilities? 

One of the charges frequently made by critics 
of incarceration is that correctional institutions 
“overclassify” their inmates. It is asserted that 
correctional administrators confine prisoners more 
securely than is warranted. The correctional ad- 
ministrator is faced with the dilemma of either 
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being overly punitive—locking up 95 percent of 
the inmate population in secure facilities appro- 
priate for 5 percent of the prisoners—or being 
naively humane—assigning too many inmates to 
minimum security institutions and answering for 
large numbers of escapes. 

The “appropriateness” of the new system’s des- 
ignations was assessed in terms of number of 
escapes and number of assaults; an increase in 
either or both of these measures would be viewed 
as indicating that the new procedures produced 
inappropriate designations. Findings from several 
projects show: 

(a) The new approach did not increase the 
number of escapes from Safford, a Western Re- 
gion minimum security prison camp. The escape 
rate was 2 per 100 inmates for the first 6 months 
during which the new system was in operation, 
the same as it had been for the 6-month period 
prior to the new system’s initiation. 

(b) The escape rate from the nine BOP insti- 
tutions in the Northeast was compared for two 
time periods—3 months prior to and 3 months 
after the new system was initiated; overall there 
was a decrease in the rate-per-100 inmates with 
only the minimum security facility showing a 
slight increase.” 

(c) Comparing assault rates for a 6-month 
period under the new system with the same 6- 
month period prior to its beginning, table 1 shows 
no overall change—1 per 100 inmates. Addition- 
ally, although two of these facilities showed an 
increase, and two showed no change, five institu- 
tions showed a decrease in assault rate. 


TABLE 1—Assault Rate Per 100 Inmates (NE Region) 


PRE: POST: 
6/12/77— 6/12/78— 
12/14/77 12/14/78 
Lewisburg (S/L-5) 1.1 
Petersburg (S/L-3) 
Danbury (S/L-2) 
Allenwood (S/L-1) 
Lewisburg Camp (S/L-1) 
Morgantown (S/L-1) 
Petersburg Camp (S/L-1) 
Alderson (Administrative) 
NY-MCC (Administrative) 
TOTALS (51 (48 . 
incidents) / inedents) / 
(5120 inmates) (4765 inmates) 
830 


Thus, it would appear that the new system 
does make appropriate designations in terms of 


2 The new Security Designation System categorizes institutions into .. 


six security levels--S/L-1 being most minimal to S/L-6 most maximum 
~-based on their perimeter security and both internal and external 
architectural features; an  additional-Administrative—category is 
used to assign inmates when reasons such as medical/psychiatric needs 
override security considerations, 


both escape and assault rates. What is the evi- 
dence that indicates that it also places newly 
committed prisoners into less secure institutions? 
Prior to the start of the new system, designa- 
tions were made by BOP Community Programs 
Officers. In the Western region a comparison was 
made between the actual designations they made 
and what institutions would have been assigned 
for these same inmates if the new system was 
followed (table 2). Using a simplified weighting 
procedure, designations made under the previous 
and the new approaches were compared. The 
figures in table 2 were converted to a “designa- 
tion index’’—the higher the index the more secure 
the institutions to which the inmates were as- 
signed. (The number of inmates placed in each 
security level was multiplied by the “value” of 
that facility; e.g., three inmates assigned to S/L-4 
results in a designation index of 3 « 4 == 12.) 
Eliminating those prisoners sent to Administra- 
tive Facilities, the previous system has a designa- 
tion index of 49/31=-1.58; while under the new 
system it would be 47/35=-1.34. The new system 
does place inmates in less secure facilities. 
TABLE 2—Distribution of Inmates by Previous 
and New Systems 
Levels of Security 
A® 
4.22.5 
4 


Previous system 
New system 


*A = Administrative 

Therefore, the answer to question one is: yes. 
The new designation system does confine inmates 
appropriately in less secure institutions. 


(2) Has the new system brought the _ total 
Bureau of Prisons into better balance? 

One of the problems it was hoped the new 
designation system would rectify dealt with the 
issue of some institutions being greatly over- 
crowded while others—located in areas distant 
from large population centers—were underuti- 
lized. The effect the new approach has had in 
“evening out’ this overpopulation burden is diffi- 
cult to assess in light of the Bureau’s overall 
decline in population. In December 1977 the Fed- 
eral system averaged 27 percent over physical 
capacity with a standard deviation among its 
institutions of 43.7; in October 1979 BOP was 
4 percent above capacity with a standard devia- 
tion of 35.1. To the degree that a smaller spread 
in percent-over (or percent-under) capacity rep- 
resents a more even distribution of inmate pop- 
ulation, there is some indication a better balance 
has been achieved. 
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In addition to a mal-distribution of numbers 
of prisoners, another problem was recognized; 
namely, the need to achieve a better racial balance 
across institutions. Table 3 compares two time 
periods (pre- and post-initiation of the new sys- 
tem). At each Security Level the institution with 
the highest and lowest percentage of black and 
white inmates was listed; their difference in per- 
centage points is shown in the parenthesis. The 
result of a comparison between the figures in 
parentheses is reflected by: “decrease” (—), “in- 
crease” (+), and “no change” (=). For both 
the black and white inmates the “spread” de- 
creased in 3 of the 5 security levels; overall there 
were 6 decreases, 2 increases, and 2 no change. 

TABLE 83—Change in Racial Distribution of 
Inmate Population 


Black 
(5/21/79) (12/3/79) 


S/L1 (43%) 


S/L 2 (41%) (36%) 


S/L 3 (51%) (51%) 


S/L 4 (15%) (22% ) 


(30%) (28%) 


H 
S/L 5/6 
L 


White 
(5/ 21/79) 


85% 
43% 
91% 


51% 
11% 


30% 
63% 
51% 
67% 69% 


38% 40% 


* Difference in % points between Hi and Low 


Dec vs. May 
No + = 


Thus, the answer to question two is: yes. As 
a consequence of the attention paid to this factor, 
the new designation system appears to have 
brought the institutions of the Bureau of Prisons 
into better balance. 


(3) Has the new system decreased the number 
of transfers? 


(12/3/79) 


718% 

(29%) 
49% 
88% 


56% 
10% 
(38%) 
32% 
65% 


46% 


S/L1 (42%) 


S/L 2 (40%) (32%) 


S/L 3 (41%) 


S/L 4 (12%) (19%) 


S/L 5/6 (29%) (29%) 
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Apparently almost all correctional systems suf- 
fer with the problem of too many transfers. One 
possibly apocryphal story tells of the correctional 
system that had more transfers in 1 year than 
it had inmates. 

The thinking which underlies the new designa- 
tion system focused on the idea that if inmates 
were “correctly” assigned initially, there should 
be less need for continual shifting. It was recog- 
nized that movement “up” or “down” the security 
levels was important, but the hope was that such 
changes could be systematized, and by making 
them more consistent, be reduced. This would 
not only diminish a burden for management, but 
it would help inmates avoid the constant upheaval 
and program disruption caused by excessive 
transferring. 

Data collected during the first 4 months of 
the Western region designation project indicate 
a 13.5 percent decrease in transfers to camps, 
compared with a 4.3 percent increase in camp 
transfers during this same time period in other 
regions. Moreover, data for the entire Federal 
Prison System show that the average of transfers 
per month decreased from 925 before the new 
system was begun to 366 after it had started. 

Consequently, it would appear that question 
three can be answered in the affirmative; ‘the - 
goal of reducing transfers seems to have been 
accomplished. 


(4) Has the new system reduced the number 
of inmates seeking protective custody? 


In every prison system there are a number 
of inmates who for a variety of real or imagined 
reasons feel they cannot live in the general 
prisoner population. Such individuals seek pro- 
tective custody to shield them from contact with 
other inmates. 

It was hoped that by developing a system which 
consistently assigned similar kinds of prisoners 
to the same facility, that those living there would 
feel less threatened by their fellow inmates. The 
positive consequence would be that these people 
would not voluntarily confine themselves in more 
restrictive protective custody and therefore be 
able to participate to a greater extent in igual 
tially helpful programs. 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of inmates in 
protective custody at a Western region S/L-5 
institution during the year 1978. The percent of 
S/L-5 inmates in the facility’s population rose 
from 1.5 percent in January to 15.4 percent in 
December. As the sine-like curve shows, the per- 
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cent of inmates in protective custody did not 
follow the hoped for slope downward. 


Ficure I—Percent Lompoc Inmates in Protective Custody 
(Average N = 1082) 
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The answer to question four, is: no. The new 
security designation system has not reduced the 
number of inmates in protective custody. 


(5) Have “preferential transfers” between in- 
stitutions been eliminated? 

Over the years many correctional systems build 
up informal arrangements between certain insti- 
tutions. That is, the warden at facility “‘A” will 
take transfers from warden “B’s” institution 
(and vice versa) but for some reason inmates 
from institution “X” never seem to get accepted 
in either “A” or “B.” 

The designers of the new designation system 
saw this as detrimental. Not only are inmates 
being treated unequally, but such schemes may 


3 It was anticipated that this change in policy would bring about 
much dissatisfaction since the wardens were being asked to give up 
some of their former authority. Their response was that they would 
support the new system provided it had inteyrity, since under the 
old system “all they really had was begging authority!” 


prevent an individual from being assigned tc the 
most appropriate facility. 

By new policy, wardens no longer have transfer 
authority. While the institution and its warden 
may recommend a transfer, the final authority 
to initiate such action rests with the appropriate 
Regional Office and its Designation Officer.® 

Consequently, under the new system the op- 
portunity for “preferential transfers” has been 
eliminated; and question five can be answered: 
yes. 


(6) Is better use being made of available 
resources? 

Another of the hopes that the designers of the 
new designation system had was that by ap- 
proaching the inmate assignment process in a 
more consistent and rational fashion, it would 
permit identifying where available resources were 
actually needed. For example, at the time the 
Bureau’s population soared above its physical 
bed capacity, many managers thought that more, 
secure-beds were needed. Indeed there were pre- 
liminary plans to request funds for another level 
six facility. The new approach enabled the Bu- 
reau’s Executive Staff to better analyze the sys- 
tem’s needs. As a consequence, additional mini- 
mum security beds were sought. These are more 
easily found and less expensive to build. It is 
estimated that the cost of constructing one secure 
bed is $39,000; each minimum security bed costs 
$13,000. In terms of a 500-bed facility, use of 
the new system would result in a savings of over 
$1 million dollars per institution. 

Additionally, current planning in the Bureau 
is beginning to look at resource allocation (staff 
positions, funding) in terms of types of institu- 
tions. For example, the staffing pattern for a 
security level one institution might be quite differ- 
ent than for a security level four. 

Thus, the answer to question six, seems to be: 
yes. The new designation system has already 
resulted in better utilization of available resources 
and this is likely to continue in the future. 


Conclusion 


In terms of six assessment criteria, it would 
appear that the new designation system has dem- 
onstrated success in five areas: less secure, ap- 
propriate confinement; better balance; fewer 
transfers; elimination of “preferential trans- 
fers”; and better use of resources. It failed, thus 
far, to reduce the number of inmates in protective 
custody. 
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Several other advantages of the new procedure 
have yet to be mentioned. One of these concerns 
inmate complaints and the elimination of a pos- 
sible source of inmate litigation. The existence 
of a designation system provides documentation 
for the decisions that staff are required to make 
in order for the Federal Prison System to func- 
tion. Should an inmate challenge a decision, the 
system provides a means for explaining the bases 
for the choice and serves to refresh memories 
about past events. 

Additionally, having a consistent, systematic 
method for making designations affords manage- 
ment a powerful tool for altering problem situa- 
tions when they arise. An example of this oc- 
curred at one of the Western region camp 
facilities. It became apparent that, unlike other 
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prisoners, when certain illegal aliens get closer 
to a release date they become more of an escape 
risk-—they do not want to be sent back to Mexico. 


-The consistent procedures of the new security 


designation system enabled the problem to be 
corrected by changing the “weight” given to 
specific factors. As a consequence, the camp’s 
population changed in 1 year from 56 percent 
illegal alien to 28 percent. 

This highlights the final advantage of any sys- 
tem; namely, that such an approach gives the 
decisionmakers a means to fine-tune their opera- 
tion. It suggests the truth in the statement: Some- 
thing can be done about everything. 
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Pioneers in Prison 


Inmates and Administrators at Alderson, the Federal Reformatory for Women: 


1925-1930, the Founding Years* 


By CLAUDINE SCHWEBER, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor, Department of Criminal Justice, State University College at Buffalo 


“Alderson: That Is a Sort of Ladies’ Seminary?” . 


OMEN convicted of Federal crimes were 

W first housed together in 1927 at the newly 
constructed Federal Industrial Institution 

for Women in Alderson, West Virginia. Until 
that time, the Department of Justice had con- 
tracted to board Federal women convicts at state 
facilities like the House of Corrections in Rutland, 
Vermont, or the Kentucky State Reformatory in 
Frankfort. When Alderson was completed in 1930, 
at the cost of $2.5 million, it consisted of 500 
acres of disconnected Georgian-style buildings 


* Research for this article was supported in part by 
Contract No. J100C23, 802 with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D.C.; by funds from the Criminal 
Justice Mini-Grant Program, the State University College 
at Buffalo, 1978-1979; and by a National Endowment 
for the Humanities Summer Fellowship. The views are 
the author’s. Special thanks go to Research Office staff, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, for their continual zssistance 
and kindness. Annesley Schmidt, William Saylor, and 
Hugh Teitelbaum have been perticularly helpful with 
the ongoing process of getting the data off the files, 
onte a computer, and out again. An ocarlier version of 
this article was presented at the 18th Annual National 
Archives Conference, “The Law and Americen Society: 
Historical Perspectives and Resources.” September 
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arranged in horseshoe pattern on two slopes 
called the upper and lower campus. The prison 
began operations April 30, 1927, when the first 
inmates arrived, although construction would con- 
tinue for some time. By the official opening day, 
November 24, 1928, over 200 inmates and staff 
lived on the grounds. Alderson was the sole 
Federal women’s prison until 1955, servicing 
women convicted of Federal and District of Co- 
lumbia crimes if they were over 18 and had 
been sentenced to more than 1 year.! 

In the beginning Alderson was admired and 
applauded for several reasons: the absence of 
a massive surrounding wall or heavily armed 
guards; extensive farming and physical activities; 
an individualized classification system; an inmate 
self-governing system; the premotion of educa- 
tion and work classes such as literacy, stenog- 
raphy, tvping, sewing- all that, plus few escanes 


a War II briefly housed nt the 

(August 28, 1940, to June 

Statistico’ Report, Fiscal Year 1975 

(Washington, D.C., U.S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureav of 

Prisons, 1977), pp. 115-119; Mary Belle Harris, J 

Prison (Viking Press, 1936), pp. 245-408; Claudine SchWeber, “Mary 

Belle Harris,” a bibliographic essay for the forthcoraing volume of 
Netable American Women (Harvard University Press, 1980). 
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or serious disciplinary problems. These contrib- 
uted to Alderson’s image as a model institution 
which resembled a fashionable girls’ boarding 
school. 

Alderson’s early reputation as a ‘Ladies’ Sem- 
inary’ was largely due to the work of Dr. Mary 
Belle Harris, its first superintendent.* Harris was 
appointed in 1925 and remained the boss until 
her retirement in 1941 at the age of 66. Prison 
administration was Mary Harris’ second career. 
Until 1914 when she was 40, Harris had been 
a scholar and teacher of Latin and the Classics. 
(Ph.D. in Sanskrit and Indo-European Compara- 
tive Philogy, University of Chicago, 1900). In 
1914, she was appointed warden of the Women’s 
Workhouse on Blackwell’s Island in New York 
City by Corrections Commissioner Katherine 
Bement Davis, a University of Chicago classmate. 
Harris’ philosophy about prisons and their ad- 
ministration corresponded with the ideas of con- 
temporary penal reformers, particularly those in- 
volved with women. They believed in scientific 
classification; in programming geared to the in- 
dividual’s needs and talents; in education and 
training in an employable field; in exercise and 
outdoor activities for physical and mental disci- 
pline; in an indeterminate sentence to permit 


2 Representative Kopp asked Captain O’Connor, Superintendent of 
Federal Prisons, “Alderson; That is a sort of Ladies’ Seminary?’ 
during the 1929 appropriation hearings. Hearings Before the Special 
Committee on Federal Penal and Reformatory Institutions, January 
7 to 15, 1929, U.S. House of Representatives. Other glowing comments 
are in The Alderson Saga, a scrapbook of news articles, legislation, 
photographs and accompanying text on the founding of the prison. 
It begins about 1923 and ends about 1935. The scrapbook is at the 
Warden’s Office, Federal Correctional Institution at Alderson, West 
Virginia. 

3 The work of other women was also critical, although not on 
such a daily and long-term basis as Harris’. Most notable were 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, and Julia K. Jaffray, Executive Secretary of the 
National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. 

Claudine SchWeber, “Mary Belle Harris,’’ cited in note 1. 

See Appendix I for the list of Alderson’s first staff. 

Harris, I Knew Them in Prison, p. 280 

Ibid., p. 281. 

Harris to Sanford Bates, Director, Bureau of Prisons (March 11, 
1932). National Archives, Record Group 129 (Bureau of Prisons), 
Box 658, file No. 4-9-0. 

® For example, when the Bureau of Prisons ordered an increase 
in the garment factory output which would have required that the 
inmates’ assignments last longer than half a day, Harris called 
upon supporters to assist her in forcing the Bureau to compromise 
(see footnote No. 10). When I talked with James Bennett (Assistant 
Director and Director of the Bureau of Prisons 1930-1963) in 1976, 
he vividly remembered Mary Harris and her continual attempts to 
end-run his directives. 

10 Correspondence between Harris, Bates, James Bennett, Mabel 
Willebrandt, Julia Jaffray, ete. (November 4, 1930-December 21, 
1932). U.S. Archives Bureau of Prisons, Record Group No. 129, 
Box 658, file No. 4-9-0. 

11 SchWeber, “Mary Belle Harris,’’ cited in note 1. 

12 This article is part of a larger project about the impact of 
Federal crime policies on women during Harris’ tenure, 1925-1941. 
That is, what did laws such as the Harrison, Volstead, or Mann Act 
mean in terms of which women were arrested and imprisoned. How 
does this reality correspond to the legislative intent? In which ways 
did the Alderson women, both administrators and inmates, seek to 
influence or cope with such policies? 

18 The inmate statistics represent a 50 percent sample of the 300 
women admitted to Alderson between 39 April 1927 and 31 December 
1928. 

14 Harris as quoted by Nell Ray Clark, “Why So Many Women 
in Crime? Dr. Mary B. Harris, Head of the New Federal Industrial 
Farm for Women in West Virginia, Discusses Increase of 100 


Percent in the Number of Female Offenders in the Last Ten Years,” 
no source, no date (estimated 1926) in The Alderson Saga. 


the re-education process to occur at the inmate’s 
own pace. Harris and others also believed that 
women’s criminality was largely due to their 
economic or psychological dependence, particu- 
larly upon men. Thus, she wanted Alderson to 
be a place where women would be educated and 
active while incarcerated, trained to become good 
citizens and self-supporting individuals.* Harris 
was equally confident about the importance of 
operating with a predominantly female staff.® 
The fears of some Washington bureaucrats who 
“did not believe men would be willing to work 
under the direction of women,”’® she dismissed, 
pointing out that she had never encountered 
problems in the past. At Alderson, male staff 
were forewarned that “anyone who wished to 
work here would have to accept the fact that 
he would be taking orders from women.” The 
result? “We had no difficulty on that score.’’? 

Mary Harris was a tough and powerful ad- 
ministrator, in contrast with many of her col- 
leagues at state prisons. She used a variety of 
weapons—Alderson’s reputation and its unique 
position as the only Federal prison that was “a 
‘cause’ before it was established” ;* supporters 
in women’s groups and the Justice Department; 
members of the theoretically passive Alderson 
Advisory Board; representatives in Congress— 
to fight, with considerable success, incursions on 
her autonomy by the Bureau of Prisons,® which 
was newly created in 1930 as the central agency 
responsible for all Federal prisoners.'® (I also 
suspect that Harris was not pleased to be getting 
orders, especially about running a women’s prison, 
from new superiors who were all men.!*) 

The recent discovery of the prisoners’ records 
and the Harris papers permits the first examina- 
tion of who the inmates were and what it meant 
to do time at Alderson in the early, halcyon days. 
This article begins the process! with a look at 
the Federal Industrial Institution for Women 
during the first, founding, years of operation, 
1925-1930. 


I. The Inmates and Their Crimes™ 


The commitment to creating a pleasant, sup- 
portive, productive community of women came 
in part from the reformers’ belief that most 
women were not intentionally criminal, but were 
lured into such activity, “put up to it by (a man, 
usually) the husband or sweetheart.”!* That is, 
women were redeemable, but not responsible 
offenders. 
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The viability of this man-behind-the-woman- 
criminal thesis was explored by examining co- 
defendant data.'° While many women (29 per- 
cent) did have male partners with whom they 
were romantically involved (in eight of ten cases), 
the reformers’ conclusion that women were un- 
knowingly lured into illegal activity, usually mo- 
tivated by a frivolous, romantic vision of being 
“ ‘The Queen of the Black Hand’ or “The Bobbed- 
Haired Bandit’ of a (male) gang” is not sup- 
ported. Instead, most women appear to have been 
involved in crime for various reasons, as the 
following cases indicate (names are fictitious) : 


(1) Alice, a 17-year old girl, left home because her 
father frequently beat her, her mother, and several 
of the 13 younger children. She found work and a 
boyfriend in the city. Her father found them and 
had them arrested. Both were convicted of Mann Act 
violations. 16 


(2) Bertha was unable to return to work following 
the birth of her seventh child because of an illness. 
Her husband was despondent: How would they pay 
the rising rent, food, doctor bills? Following the 
example of a friend, the husband pasted a ZERO 
next to the ONE on the dollar bill—and sent Bertha 
out to get change. She was immediately caught. Both 
were convicted of counterfeiting violations. 


(3) Carole needed more money for clothes and fun 
than her family could afford. A girlfriend suggested 
that Carole join her in a mail-order bride scheme. 
Unfortunately, one of the men who had sent Carole 


15 Note on the use of codefendent data: Although the absence of a 
codefendent does not guarantee that the inmate acted alone, the 
presence of such a _ person indicates that there was a partner. 
Fifty-eight women (39 percent) stated that they were arrested with 
a codefendent; 18 had had female codefendents; 44 had had male 
codefendents; 4 had had male and female colleagues. Obviously 
these numbers are too small for any conclusions. 

16 In 1932, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the Mann Act could 
not be used to prosecute the victim, i.e., Alice. Gebardi, et al. v. United 
States, 287 U.S. 112. 

17 Clark at note 14. 

18 Harris, | Knew Them in Prison, cited at note 1; Claudine 
SchWeber, “The Alderson Movement: Women and Prisons and Prison 
Reform in the Early Twentieth Century,” paper presented at the 
Berkshire Conference on the History of Women (June 1976); 
Testimony of Mabel Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General at 
Hearings Before the House Committee on Appropriations, Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill, Federal Industrial Institution for Women, 
February 11, 1925. 

he Federal laws which brought most women to Alderson were: 

—The Harrison Act/The Narcotic Drug Act of 1914; 88 Stat 785 
(December 17, 1914); 40 Stat 1130-33 (February 24, 1919): 
42 Stat 298-301 (November 23, 1924). 

-The Mann Act/The White Slave Traffic Act; 36 Stat 825-7 
(June 25, 1910). 

—The Dyer Act/The National Motor Vehicle Theft Act of 1919; 
41 Stat 324 (October 29, 1919). 

—Prohibition. The U.S. Constitution, 18th Amendment, effective 
January, 1919, and the Volstead Act, 41 Stat 305 (October 28, 
1919). 

—Immigration Act of February 5, 1917. 

~-White Collar Offenses, cove by a variety of legislation such 
as embezzlement, postal fraud, larceny. See Title 18, sec. 5209 
(R.S.V.S.), Title 18, U.S.C., sec. 215, 216, 217, 194, 225. 

1° The remaining 11 percent were women violating District of 
Columbia laws. 

20 Harris, 1 Knew Them in Prison, at note 1, p. 320; James V. 
Bennett, “The Federal Penal and Correctional Problem, 1929,” 
Appendix I in Hearings Before the Subcommittee on National Peni- 
tent.aries of the Committee on the Judiciary, January 22, 1964, 
pp. 108-116, 121-125, 133. 

21 Hugh Teitelbaum, Drug Abuse in the United States, M.A. 
thesis in Criminal Justice, Northeastern University, 1974; Dan 
Waldorf, Martin Orlick, and Craig Reinarman, Morph ne Mantenance: 
The Shreveport Clinic, 1919-1923 (Washington, D.C., The Drug Abuse 
Council, Inc., 1974); Harris, 1] Knew Them in Prison, pp. 319-320. 

Drug violators are referred to as addicts because only 6 women 
claimed they were dealers interested solely in money. The rest were 
users who obtained narcotics in various ways, including making the 
rounds of doctors’ offices, stealing prescription pads, petty dealing 
to support a habit. 


money to come west would not take no for an answer 
and complained to the Federal authorities. Carole was 
convicted of mail fraud. 


(4) The most common situation: a woman arrested 
with her husband or boyfriend for the use, possession, 
or sale of narcotics. 


The point is that contrary to the reformers’ 
theory, the presence of a man in an inmate’s 
life is not sufficient evidence to conclude that 
women were passive partners, unmotivated by 
circumstance, or unaware that their actions were 
illegal. In fact, the activity that accounted for 
the greatest number of prisoners was involve- 
ment with narcotics, clearly an illegal activity. 
I suggest that the critical factor which accounted 
for the ‘400 Percent Increase” of women offend- 
ers in this period,'’ is not individual personal 
weakness or dependence on a man, but a new 
definition of criminality, particularly for drug 
users. 

When Alderson was built, it was with the 
understanding that the staff would work with 
drug addicts, the majority of Federal female 
offenders.'* In the 1927-1928 period, 58 percent 
of the inmates had drug convictions. Drug vio- 
lators far exceeded all other convictions: white 
collar, 11 percent; Prohibition, 9 percent; Mann 
Act, Immigration, Dyer Act each were 4 percent 
or less.'? Drug users excluded no one from mem- 
bership: women from the country and city, young 
and old, married or not, with children and with- 
out. Furthermore, unlike white collar inmates, 
all of whom were white, or the Immigration 
prisoners, who were Mexican, drug violators in- 
cluded members of every race: 75 percent white; 
22 percent black ; 2 percent chicana. These figures 
correspond roughly to the racial distribution of 
the Alderson population: 70 percent white; 24 
percent black ; 5 percent chicana; 1 percent other. 

How can the presence of so many drug offend- 
ers be explained? In the 1920’s twb major reasons 
were recognized: physicians, and the Harrison 
Act of 1914.°° Doctors seem to have prescribed 
morphine for a variety of women’s ailments rang- 
ing from very serious operations and accidents 
to menstrual cramps and headaches. Although 
it was possible to have become a self-medicated 
addict, via common curealls such as elixirs of 
opium or laudanum, before the narcotic restric- 
tions of 1914, the largest number of inmate- 
addicts attributed their first contact with drugs 
to a doctor (43 percent). In second place as a 
drug source were the inmate’s friends (27 per- 
cent) .°! Were doctors supporting the habits ac- 
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quired after an operation or were they medicating 
women who complained of headaches? That is, 
was morphine—the drug used by 90 percent—the 
valium of the 1900’s? Subsequent research will 
analyse more precisely the impact of early 20th 
century medical practices*? on women prisoners. 

The Harrison Narcotic Act of 1914 (amended 
1919, 1924) made a significant contribution to 
the rising crime rate by outlawing the use, sale, 
possession, etc., of narcotics—opium, coca leaves, 
and their derivatives, morphine and heroin— 
making violation punishable by imprisonment and 
fine.2* Although medical use of narcotics was 
originally protected, a series of Supreme Court 
rulings between 1916 and 1922 resulted in the 
shift of narcotics distribution control from the 
doctors to the Federal Government. These cases 
upheld the use of the Harrison Act, although a 
revenue measure, to prosecute and convict doctors 
who had prescribed narcotics to maintain addicts 
but not to cure them.*4 Doctors became afraid 
to treat any addicts, including longstanding pa- 
tients with chronic illnesses, because the courts 
might decide, as they did in Dr. Behrman’s case, 
that the dosage, even when prescribed in “good 
faith,” was not small enough to be considered 
an attempt to cure. Although the government 


subsequently opened clinics in many cities, the 
net result was unchanged: The government had 
cut off the addicts’ legitimate supply and placed 
the narcotics user in a criminal class.*° 

Since over 50 percent of Alderson’s inmates 
were drug users, we can see that classifying 


22 The critical work on American drug policies in the early 20th 
century is David F. Musto, The American Disease (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1973). 

23 The Narcotic Act of 1914. 

24 U.S. v. Jin Fuey Moy, 241 U.S. 394 (1919); Webb v. U.S., 249 
U.S. 96 (1919); U.S. v. Doremus, 249, U.S. 86 (1919); U.S. v. Behrman, 
258 U.S. 280 (1922). 

25 Teitelbaum at note 21; Waldorf, Orlick, and Reinarmen at note 
21; Bennett at note 20, p. 

26 Harris, I Knew Them in Prison, p. $11 

27 See Appendix Il for a comparison of the jobs inmates held 
before and during incarceration. 

28 The jobs at Alderson, especially the garment factory, coincided 
with those recommended for Women’s Institutions in a 1927 report 
by the Committee on the Care and Training of Delinquent Women and 
Girls of the National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. 
Industries for Correctional Institutions for Women: Report of a 
Survey (New York, published by the Committee, 1927). 

Racial segregation encompassed most activities: cottage assignments, 
sports teams, choir, work and school, inmate supervisors, ete. Harris 
I Knew Them in Prison, pp. 245-403. Apparently the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons did not forbid segregation in its institutions until after 
the 1954 Brown decision. 

29 RELEASE METHOD OF ALDERSON WOMEN INMATES 

. . . 144 cases (six, no information) 

(April 30, 1927, through December 31, 1928) 
Parole 22 (No. 
Good time finished 
Transferred 
Other 

Alderson’s parole policy was frequently stated by Dr. Harris in 
letters she wrote to inmate families, attorneys, friends, and Depart- 
ment of Justice personnel. 

Two other policies probably contributed to the low parole rate 
(22%): (1) o one with a detainer was eligible for parole; 
2) Anyone unable to pay her fine had to spend an additional 30 
days before signing a pauper’s oath. “‘Application for Release of 
Poor Convict for Discharge.’’ Revised Statutes of the United States, 
section 1042. 
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them as criminals in 1915 contributed substan- 
tially to the female crime wave by the 1920’s. 
Cynics might add that Alderson owes its early 
existence to these inmates. 


Il. Life at Alderson 


It is unlikely that penal reformers of the 
1920’s would agree, or even be concerned with 
my contention that rising women’s crime rates 
were largely attributable to new definitions of 
criminality. Instead, at Alderson they spoke about 
investing women with an inner strength to resist 
and reject any temptations to return to the 
criminal life. 

Drug addiction, the criminal disease which 
brought most women to Federal prison, was 
viewed as a weakness of the will, and Harris 
and her staff welcomed the opportunity to help 
women rid themselves of this curse forever. “Im- 
mediate withdrawal under competent medical su- 
pervision” was the usual treatment. Former ad- 
dicts assisted the medical staff and encouraged 
the patient by recalling their own triumphs. The 
belief was that once the addict realized both 
that “the fight is on... there is no evading it” 
and that she was among “friends” who believed 
in her success, any resistance would dissolve 
and the cure would begin.2* The ex-addict was 
gradually introduced to the institution’s activities, 
beginning with a cottage assignment and a few 
hours of light outdoor work. The outdoor activity, 
often a farm assignment, was increased until 
the doctor recommended a normal schedule, usu- 
ally after 3 months. Thereafter, the newcomer 
probably worked at a job similar to the one she 
had held outside,?* and similarly racially segre- 
gated.?§ 

The inmate’s progress was reviewed at the 
quarterly classification meetings, sooner if a 
problem developed. But regardless of her be- 
havior, institutional policy prevented a drug vio- 
lator from being paroled before she had served 
2 years. This policy meant that very few inmates 
were released on parole because 75 percent of 
the women in the late 1920’s received sentences 
of less than 3 years. Most women (74 percent) 
left Alderson at the expiration of their good 
time; that is, when the institution was legally 
required to let them out.2® Since the ultimate 
reward for good behavior—parole—was unavail- 
able to most women, other methods were used 
to encourage compliance. 

In addition to work, school and outdoor assign- 
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ments, the success of the drug treatment program 
depended upon “vigilance and still more vigi- 
lance’’*® against possible contraband: All mail 
was censored; packages were not accepted, even 
at Christmas; assignments were organized so that 
the absence of an inmate from a designated place 
could be detected immediately ; inmates on proba- 
tion could move about only when escorted by the 
staff or a cottage electorate member.*' Thus, 
despite intentions that rehabilitated addicts would 
be living testimony to the triumph of a new 
will, even at Alderson these triumphs could only 
be secured by constant vigilance. Why then were 
the women expected to survive outside, without 
such watchdoging? 

Perhaps the expectation stemmed from confi- 
dence in the power of experiences such as the 
self-governing clubs to create new, reborn, citi- 
zens. Cooperative Clubs were intended as an ex- 
perience in self-control, self-government, and citi- 
zenship.*? A club existed in each cottage,** and 
members were elected to electorate, committee, 
or council status. Membership was strongly en- 
couraged by Dr. Harris, and by the granting of 
additional privileges such as three outgoing letters 
per week or chevron badges for each term of 
service. Members were responsible for cottage 
management in such matters as fire drills, for 
escorting probationers on campus, and for polic- 
ing behavior. The following report describes a 
typical meeting: 


A meeting . .. was called September 30th for the 
purpose of voting for M and § to be reinstated in their 
former places. Both having been suspended from the 
Committee and Council for one month for unbecoming 
behavior (vote unanimous). PB was given a vote for 
the Electorate to take effect two weeks from date 
under conditions that she cooperate fully—her attitude 
not having been in past week just as it should have 
been (vote unanimous). 


When severe problems did arise, Harris would 


30 Harris, I Knew Them in Prison, p. 315. 

“1 Jbid., pp. 310-319; Harris wrote: “I know that the subject of 
inmate organizations is still controversial, but I feel that .. . they 
are essential to a complete program for the rehabilitation of men and 
women who are to go back to society. They require understanding, 
direction, supervision, and stimulation on the part of the . . . staff; 

° they can be made the instrument for developing oe 
self-motivation, and initiative in the right direction.”” P. 399 

32 Ibid., pp. 393-401. The role of the Clubs as an experience in 
self-control and citizenship was clear (p. 344): “The purpose of 
[The Cooperative Clubs] is to afford a channel through which our 
determination to lead an upright life, here and now, may flow out 
to improve the life of our cottages, thence to the whole institution, 
and finally to the families and communities to which we hope to 
return . -’ Constitution of the Cooperative Clubs, adopted 
February 22, “1928, and approved by the U.S. Attorney General. 

3 The cottage managerial arrangement is very similar to the 
unit management system presently used in many Federal prisons. 

34 Harris, p. 294. 

35 Camp men were 200 male inmates shipped from Atlanta and 
Leavenworth prisons in 1926 to build roads and assist with ground 

work and repairs. 

36 Smoking and contact with camp men accounted for 80 percent 
of the staff administered discipline in this period. The men left in 
about 1930, and the smoking ban was lifted in 1937. 


call upon the councils and committees for help. 
Although inmate organizations were opposed by 
some prison administrators and officials, Harris 
remained aggressive in her support: 

Whenever we have had a situation which was... 
detrimental to the morale of the institution, this 
. . « body of inmate representatives has thrown its 
weight on the side of law and order and proved its 
efficiency.34 
The potential for abuse among inmates was 

discussed at Alderson by only one person, an 
inmate. She wrote to a friend that she liked the 
institution a lot, except for the club system: 
You are supposed ... to report any irregularity on 
the part of (other) girls and some of the girls who 
belong to this Committee . .. abuse their privileges 
by using more authority than they should ... And 
having never been in an institution where some of 
the inmates were given the right to rule others, I 
can’t exactly get reconciled to it—the worst of it all 
is that some of the Committee group are far from 
being perfect enough to occupy the position they do, 
and I think they should get right themselves before 
they attempt to make the other fellow right. 
Whether the self-governing experience changed 
values and behavior remains to be determined. 
However, it seems likely that the work of these 
clubs in governing behavior was responsible for 
the relatively small number of disciplinary prob- 
lems requiring staff action (only 20 percent). 
Such action—usually in the form of curtailed 
writing or commissary privileges, loss of status, 
or restricted mobility—-was most frequently ad- 
ministered for two offenses: smoking (lighting 
up, aiding and abetting, being in the vicinity of) 
and having contact with the camp men.** The 
appearance of a co-ed institution was, of course, 
a mirage, for interaction was strictly forbidden. 
Regardless of whether they had been passing 
notes, actually meeting, or not reporting such 
activity by others, violators were severely pun- 
ished with extended seclusion, loss of good time, 
or transfer.*® 

Alderson’s environment and activities resulted 
from the reformer’s belief that the woman’s crim- 
inality was an individual problem, rather than 
a combination of decisions by the woman, the 
law enforcement community, and the legislatures. 
Ignoring the external factors, the institution fo- 
cused on changing the person: The lovely sur- 
roundings, the courses, the clubs, and the dis- 
cipline were geared towards turning ostensibly 
weak-willed women into strong-willed individuals 
who would reject any pressures, especially from 
men, to break the law. The difficulty of this 
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approach was that the skills and talents which 
made for success at Alderson were too often 
unrelated to the demands of women’s lives out- 
side or to the factors which resulted in criminal 
behavior.** 


Conclusion 


The years 1925-1930 were pioneering ones at 
Alderson. When Dr. Harris was appointed in 
1925, there were no buildings, no staff, and no 
inmates—just a congressional mandate, a loca- 
tion, and the first appropriation for one million 
dollars. Thus, Harris and the staff were able to 
closely supervise the planning, construction, and 
furnishing of the institution ‘(including the in- 
stallation of a baby-grand piano). When the first 
inmates arrived in April of 1927 they participated 
in the grounds work, maintenance chores, and 
self-governing activities necessary to an institu- 
tion that was only half finished and half staffed. 
Unchallenged by outsiders, the early settlers— 
both administrators and inmates—cooperated in 
developing the reformatory movement’s vision of 
the best possible women’s prison. 

Nonetheless, regardless of the beautiful sur- 
roundings, the many activities, or the comparative 
freedom and responsibility; despite the loving 
letters from some Alderson graduates or the ac- 
colades of naive visitors who asked, ‘Don’t they 
all want to stay here when their time is up?” 
neither the administrators nor the inmates were 
fooled. They knew that “no matter how pleasant 
a place is, loss of liberty takes away its charm,’** 
and that “freedom would be sweeter.’’*’ All they 
knew was that Alderson was a women’s prison 
and not a ladies’ seminary. 


APPENDIX I 


ALDERSON’S FIRST STAFF 


Slowly, a staff organization was being formed and 
by the time the first inmates were received the following 
employees had been appointed and entered on duty: 


Dr. Mary B. Harris Superintend’t Mar. 12, 1925 
Mrs. Gertrude Johnson Secretary Oct. 20, 1925 
Miss Viola Pruitt Accountant June 16, 1926 


37 While post-Alderson crime statistics are poor, many former 
residents wrote to Harris and the staff about their struggles with 
family, with the depression, with having a_ prison record; they 
asked advice about changing jobs, about starting a business, about 
finding reputable medical care. Discussion of these letters will appear 
in the subsequent analysis of Alderson in the 1930’s, currently in 
progress. 

38 Harris, Ibid., p. 386. 

3® Excerpt from an inmate’s letter to a friend, July, 1927. The 
whole paragraph reads: ‘‘We certainly do have a nice time here 
to be in prison. No bars, or no walls, and we only have a key 


turned on us when we go to bed, and we each have a nice room, 
and our Superintendent and Dean of the girls (Helen Hironimous) 
tries to make us all happy, but, of course, our 
sweeter.” 


freedom would be 
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Mrs. Johnson and Miss Pruitt remained on duty in 
the Washington office, with Dr. Harris commuting back 
and forth between Washington and Alderson. On duty 
at the institution were: 


Miss Elizabeth Kates 


I Steward April 26, 1926 
Miss Anna Kester Farm 
; Manager April 26, 1926 
Mr. Steve Bostic Farm Hand Oct. 1, 1926 
Mr. Silas Bostic Farm Hand Oct. 1, 1926 
Miss Sallie Bailey Clerk Jan. 3, 1927. 
Mr. Alton Frye Carpenter Jan. 13, 1927 
Mr. Perey Hullings Laundry 
Sh Foreman Jan. 13, 1927 
Miss Helen Hironimus Record Clerk Feb. 1, 1927 
Mrs. Elizabeth Brenner Housekeeping 
Warder Feb. 1, 1927 
Mrs. Sally Cathcart Warder, Head 
: of Cottage Feb. 1, 1927 
Mr. Jasper N. Stancil Engineer in 
; Charge Feb. 1, 1927 
Mrs. Catherine B. Jones Teacher Feb. 5, 1927 
Mr. John Skelton Farm Hand Feb. 7, 1927 
Miss Emma DeCorse Ass’t. Farm 
Manager Feb. 19, 1927 
Mr. Robert Hillis Storekeeper Mar. 1, 1927 
Mr. George Crawford Cook Mar. 1, 1927 
Miss Katheryn Bass Prac. Nurse Mar. 15, 1927 
Mr. Abel C. Hamric Watchman Mar. 15, 1927 
Mr. Alexander S. Robertson Fireman Mar. 20, 1927 
Miss Dorothy P. Godfrey Ass’t Supt. April 1, 1927 
Mr. Ellis P. Honaker Fireman April 1, 1927 
Mr. Gordon R. Parker Fireman April 1, 1927 
Mr. Thomas Neighbors Farm Hand April 12, 1927 
Mr. George Taylor Fireman April 14, 1927 


From this list, it can be seen that the boilerhouse was 
ready to function twenty-four hours per day and that 
work on the farm was going forward as rapidly as 
possible. Through the Department of Agriculture, a small 
herd had been assembled and during the winter months, 
shipments of heavy farm machinery were received and 
set up. By spring, the farm was taking shape and long 
rows of vegetables were breaking through the ground. 
Source: The Alderson Saga, n.p., n.d. (c. 1925-19357). 
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Alderson Residents April 30, 1927 to December 31, 1928 


JOBS OF WOMEN INMATES BEFORE AND 
DURING INCARCERATION 


Jobs Before Incarceration 


Total Number of Working Women .. . 142* 
Job %o (#) 
Domestics 60% (85) 

maids (64) 

laundry (15) 

cook ( 6) 
Boarders/rooming 

house operator 23% (33) 
Regularly employed in an illegal 

occupation (prostitute, drugs) 15% (21) 
Waitress 13% (18) 


‘ 
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Factory and mill workers 12% (17) 
Clerks (dept. store, hotel) 11% (16) 
Health related 

(nurse, hospital attendants) 8% (11) 
Seamstress 6% ( 9) 
Farmworkers 6% ( 8) 
Other 19% (26) 


(postmistress, entertainers, 
beauty sculpture teacher, 
telephone & elevator operator, 
bank teller, bookeeper) 


* 142 (95%) represents the number of women who 
worked at some time in their lives. The percentages do 
not total 100 since many women had held more than one 
job. 


Jobs During Incarceration 


Total Number of Working Women... 149* 


Job % (#) 
Domestics 92% (187) 

cleaning ( 54) 
(Staff & institution) 

cooking/kitchen ( 47) 
(Staff & institution) laundry ( 28) 
Other domestics (pantry, 

linens, supt. house) (18) 
Farm, Greenhouse & 

Outdoor work 37% ( 55) 
Waitress 19% ( 29) 
Office Clerk 3% C6) 
Medical Assistant (at hospital, 

or assisting doctor, dentist) 3% 
Other 2% ( 3) 


* 149 represents all the women who worked (100 
percent) because 1 case is no information. The per- 
centages do not total 100 since most women were assigned 
to more than one job—quite often splitting a day between 
outdoor and indoor work. 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons Celebrates 
Its 50th Anniversary 


EFORE the creation of the Federal Bureau of 
Berson May 14, 1930, prisons were over- 

crowded, staff untrained, and the seven ex- 
isting Federal institutions run by politically ap- 
pointed wardens who made their own policies 
and received funds directly from Congress. The 
establishment of the Bureau resulted in consistent 
correctional policy and the appointment as first 
director of Sanford Bates, former director of the 
Massachusetts Department of Corrections, signi- 
fied that correctional administration had changed 
from political patronage to professional admin- 
istration. His three successors, James V. Bennett 
(1937-1964), Myrl E. Alexander (1964-1970), 
and Norman A. Carlson (1970-), all came from 
the ranks of the career public service. 

Federal Prison Industries was organized in 
1934 to provide inmates with paid employment. 
New programs of classification, education, coun- 
seling, and job training were added; halfway 
houses were begun to ease the transition of 
inmates back into society and staff training 


centers were opened at Dallas, Atlanta, and 
Denver. The old prisons such as Alcatraz, McNeil 
Island, and Atlanta are giving way to modern 
institutions with private rooms for inmates and 
without the concrete and iron cells character- 
istic of the past. 

The history of the Bureau of Prisons is re- 
flected in the following four articles which were 
prepared for the Bureau’s 50th Anniversary 
Celebration in May. H. G. Moeller, former deputy 
director of the Bureau; Dr. Sherman R. Day, 
former assistant director; and Dr. W. Walter 
Menninger, member of the Board of Menninger 
Clinic and of the Advisory Board of the National 
Institute of Corrections, were among the principal 
speakers for the occasion. Dr. Menninger de- 
livered the keynote address when the scheduled 
keynoter, Richard McGee of the American Justice 
Institute, was unable to attend due to transpor- 
tation problems. These manuscripts look at the 
past and attempt to outline what lies ahead for 
corrections in the years to come. 


Footnotes on the History of a 
Correctional Organization 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons (1930-1980) 


By PROFESSOR H. G. MOELLER 
Department of Social Work and Correctional Services, East Carolina University, Greenville, N.C. 


URING the weeks which have passed since 

it was decided that there should be an 

observance of the first 50 years of the 
history of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, there 
have been some who may have questioned why 
such an observance should be held. There are 
indeed many social institutions and governmental 
agencies which have a longer lifespan. In fact, 
there are some of us who were born before the 
Bureau was created. One of the clues to the 
reason for this observance lies in the inscription 
found in one of the Bureau’s institutions: “All 
experience is an arch to build on.” Another is in 
the theme of this meeting: “The First 50 
Years—A Beginning.” We use this occasion, then, 
to take a brief look at our past, as a learning 
experience. This, in the expectation that what 
we have learned, we and our successors will re- 
member and use. For, we have been told, an 
individual or an agency, or a society which for- 
gets its history is condemned to repeat its errors, 
failures and catastrophies. 

As we have observed, in another paper pre- 
pared for this observance, ‘“‘An organization, like 
an individual must have a capacity to grow, 
change, and respond to changes in its environ- 
ment. It must accommodate to new and often more 
demanding tasks as it matures and to maintain 
throughout its existence a sense of direction and 
purpose.” It must also have the capacity to re- 
spond constructively to crisis. For a correctional 
agency, crises often appear to be piled upon crises. 
Crises of institutional crowding, crises of inmate 
management, crises which are precipitated by 
scarcity of resources, crises resulting from polit- 
ical upheavals, and crises of wars and economic 
dislocations. Over the lifetime of the Bureau, 
and of us individually, crisis management has 
been a persistent and perhaps inevitable part 
of our existence. But the survival of crises has 
been the hallmark of human existence throughout 
its history and is an attribute of the capacity 
to grow. 


Consider for a moment, the challenges which 
faced the Bureau on May 14, 1930: an “appalling” 
overcrowding of its five institutions, a “pitifully 
small” cadre of personnel with little or no pro- 
fessional education and training, a recent history 
of corruption of institutional officials, and gross 
inadequacies in basic inmate services. The agency 
also faced budgetary constraiuts which reflected 
the condition of a world plunged into an economic 
depression which was growing deeper daily and 
which would continue with little relief until the 
agency was at the threshold of a new crisis as 
the Nation became involved in World War II. 

It was, therefore, in a climate of crisis that the 
fledgling agency set about to implement what the 
principal architect of the Bureau, James V. 
Bennett, had described in 1928 as ‘‘a plan—a cor- 
rectional policy—broad, humane, and farsighted.” 

At the end of its first decade, the Bureau was 
in a position to look back upon a number of 
significant accomplishments. The foundations 
had been laid for the first professional correctional 
career service in this country. Innovative meas- 
ures had been taken to reduce overcrowding 
through the invention of the concept of the open 
institutions. Inmate classification processes had 
been established. Staff training and development 
programs were created and the concept of pro- 
motion by merit adopted. Full employment of 
inmate workers had been achieved, largely 
through the imaginative design of a new approach 
to prison industries. A diversified system of cor- 
rectional institutions had become a reality. 

That these and other measures had been 
achieved is the function of the quality leadership 
which emerged at the outset. It was Sanford 
Bates, first director of the Bureau, who initially 
undertook the task of imposing a highly central- 
ized control over the agency’s activities; James 
V. Bennett who had a new vision of the role and 
purpose of institutional industrial enterprises; 
Austin H. MacCormick and F. Lovell Bixby whose 
concern shaped programs of inmate welfare; W. 
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T. Hammack who undertook the building of the 
career service, and Dr. Justin K. Fuller who mar- 
shalled the resources of the U.S. Public Health 
Service as an integral part of the Bureau’s system 
of inmate services. The collective intelligence of 
this group of modern correctional pioneers was 
to make the difference and to assure that the 
agency’s foundations would be firm. 

There are, of course, a number of ways in which 
the Bureau changed after the goals of its first 
decade of development had been achieved. In our 
view, however, these changes are best illustrated 
by changes in management philosophy; changes 
in the agency’s relationship to the community; 
changes in its relationships with women and 
ethnic minorities and new approaches to self- 
evaluation and the assessment of program effec- 
tiveness. The advent of these changes are at the 
same time a reflection both of the stimulation 
which came from within the organization as well 
as the forces which operated in its larger environ- 
ment. 

The Bureau’s orientation toward inmate man- 
agement tended at the outset to be dominated by 
a paternalism which reflected the prevailing be- 
nevolent purpose orientation of all human service 
agencies during the first 50 years of the 20th 
century. The underlying assumption that the 
Agency and its employees invariably knew what 
was best for the offender was one which would 
yield slowly to the concept of individual rights 
and responsibilities. The early emphasis upon pro- 
tection of the inmate from himself and from 
others was, however, deeply embedded in policies 
and regulations. A number of factors were eventu- 
ally to shift the focus of management from inmate 
privileges to inmate rights and responsibilities. 
Probably the largest force for change was repre- 
sented by the courts, but there is evidence that the 
Bureau perceived the need for change and re- 
sponded to this need before the courts abandoned 
their traditional “hands-off” policy. 

The “father-knows-best” approach to manage- 
ment also characterized the Bureau’s relationship 
with its field employees, at least until the appoint- 
ment of James V. Bennett as director. At this 
juncture there gradually emerged a system of 
consultative management; perhaps best exempli- 
fied by the use of wardens conferences as a device 
for the shaping of agency policy, and the cir- 
culation of policy issuances in the field for review 
and comment before they were issued. But the 
tension between the need to control and the need 
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to delegate was to persist during much of the 
agency’s history. 

From the outset, too, the Bureau recognized 
its responsibility to inform and educate its 
publics. During the Bennett administration, few, 
if any, opportunities to inform citizens, the courts, 
the Congress, or representatives of other agencies 
on the state of the art or about significant cor- 
rectional issues were overlooked. The active efforts 
to establish a constituency to support correctional 
change contributed in no small part to the 
agency’s success in obtaining legislative approval 
for the creation of the Federal Prison Industries 
Corporation; special treatment for Federal juve- 
nile offenders; the Federal Youth Corrections Act; 
revision in Federal sentencing laws; the author- 
ization for Federal Judicial Sentencing Institutes; 
the Federal Offender Rehabilitation Act which 
authorized work and study release programs, and 
the use of Community Treatment Centers; for 
provision of technical assistance to state and local 
agencies, and the creation of the National Insti- 
tute of Corrections. 

Over time, the Bureau, which like other cor- 
rectional agencies avoided the involvement of 
“outsiders” in policy—or decisionmaking regard- 
ing inmate management, was to recognize that it 
could not live in splendid isolation. Interaction 
with organized constituencies who supported con- 
scientious objectors during WWII prompted the 
agency to reexamine many of its practices. This 
established the groundwork for an expanding 
dialogue with other external interest groups which 
has continued to the present time. 

Unquestionably, one of the Bureau’s most sig- 
nificant relationships with the community came 
with its decision to extend the “limits of confine- 
ment” through the creation of alternatives to 
traditional imprisonment through the creation 
of the pre-release guidance centers in the early 
1960’s and subsequently the creation of programs 
of work-release, study-release, emergency fur- 
loughs, and community residential centers. In 
this period of correctional pioneering, the agency 
was in a position to exploit an idea whose time 
had come and again to demonstrate its capacity 
for creative innovation, and indeed for leadership 
in the field. The Bureau became an agency of and 
in the community and its constituencies grew. 

There are numerous other evidences of the 
Bureau’s interaction with external environmental 
change. There is, however, one case illustration 
of this response which deserves attention, 
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The United States was still at war when the 
agency first began to perceive the need to address 
problems in racial relations. At the Wardens 
Conference of 1944, Director Bennett took a 
strong position against discrimination against 
inmate minorities on work assignments, or any- 
where else. Three years later Frank Loveland, 
at a similar meeting, outlined a detailed program 
for the improvement of race relations and obser- 
ved “the improvement of racial relations must be 
based upon the premise that minority groups 
have rights and privileges equal to the majority” ; 
and in 1954, Mr. Bennett made this statement, 
“There can be no question as to the policy of the 
Department of Justice or the policy of the gov- 
ernment . . we must go forward in in- 
tegrating the races in all public institutions.” 

Discussions of the elimination of discrimination 
against minorities was not limited to matters 
relating to the inmate population. In 1948, Myrl 
E. Alexander in a discussion of personnel issues 
pointed to the fact that Black personnel were 
employed in only 10 institutions and constituted 
1 percent of the total institutional complement. He 
urged active recruitment of minority employees. 
This theme was to appear with greater emphasis 
in the succeeding decades. Concern about dis- 
crimination against ethnic minorities was to be 
followed by a recognition of the need to eliminate 
the traditional discrimination against the employ- 
ment of women personnel in institutions for male 
offenders. Here again Bureau practice began to 
take shape prior to the imposition of mandates 
by the Congress, and the courts, a development 
in which Mr. Alexander was to exercise strong 
leadership. 

While the Bureau from its inception appreci- 
ated the importance of self-evaluation and orga- 
nized efforts to conduct systematic program 
audits, it had, during much of its history, a limited 
capacity for research-based program evaluation. 
Program audit teams which functioned actively 
beginning in the 1940’s served the agency well 
in closing the gaps which sometimes developed 
between articulated policy and management prac- 
tice. Lack of funds for indepth analysis of pro- 
gram effectiveness was for many years a source 
of genuine frustration, however. Frank Loveland 
who was responsible for the direction of inmate 
services from 1937 to 1960, and some of his prin- 
cipal associates—Dr. Benjamin Frank, John 
Galvin, Dick Heaney, Mark Richmond, and others 
—spearheaded efforts to organize research with 


resources available. It was Loveland who per- 
ceived the possibility of a systematic evaluation 
of the outcomes of the agency’s program efforts 
which led to the landmark study conducted by 
Dr. Daniel Glaser and entitled, The Effectiveness 
of a Prison and Parole System. This project, 
funded by the Ford Foundation, was one of the 
largest ever funded in pre-LEAA days and gave 
impetus and support to what has become continu- 
ing and more sophisticated efforts at correctional 
program evaluation, particularly in the 1970’s. 

With the coming of the 1960’s, the Bureau was 
influenced by changes in the climate of organiza- 
tional management. Such concepts as program 
budgeting, management by objectives, multi-year 
planning, participative management, and decen- 
tralization of operating responsibility were to 
become part of the life style of the agency. 
Primary responsibility for operationalizing these 
concepts was assumed by Myrl E. Alexander 
during his tenure as director in the 1960’s. While 
many of the forces which were to shape newer 
approaches to management were external to the 
Bureau, the task of making these viable for a 
correctional agency was readily accepted by 
Alexander and his associates. It was during his 
administration that wardens were, in his terms, 
to become identified as ‘“‘assistant directors with 
field responsibilities.” Under his leadership, also, 
reorganization of the Bureau was undertaken in 
response to the new operations mandates and 
responsibilities. Long-range planning was initi- 
ated; as was a broad-based involvement of agency 
personnel in budget justification and formulation. 
Personnel management policies and employee 
development programs were reinforced. Inmate 
programs and services were strengthened. The 
agency capacity for program evaluation was 
substantially expanded. Technical assistance to 
the states was reinforced. The first steps toward 
decentralization of agency functions were taken 
and new relationships, perhaps partnerships, 
between the Bureau and other human service 
agencies were forged. 

All of these activities were to provide a foun- 
dation for the exciting developments which have 
occurred in the Bureau in the 1970’s as the agency 
has continued to be a leader among the correc- 
tional agencies of the Nation and the world. 
But as our anniversary theme suggests all of 
these represent a prologue for the future. 

What can be said of our past which is instruc- 
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tive for the future—the 1980’s, the 1990’s, and 
beyond? 

First, among correctional agencies of the 
United States, the Bureau is unique. For 50 years 
it has enjoyed continuity of leadership. Unlike 
most other systems it has not been the victim of 
the vagaries of the winds of political change. 

Continuity of leadership enabled the creation of 
a professionalized career organization dedicated 
to implementing what Mr. Bennett envisaged 
as “a plan—a correctional policy—broad, humane, 
and farsighted.” 

The agency has demonstrated a capacity to 
create, to innovate, and to‘respond constructively 
to societal change. It has accepted and responded 
to new expectations, new mandates and respon- 
sibilities. The Bureau has maintained a continuing 
commitment to the concept of human dignity and 
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to human service which were implicit in the 
Bennett design. 

Throughout its history, the agency has been 
characterized by a quality of restiveness, impa- 
tience, and unwillingness to accept the status quo. 
Like any other organization it has made its quota 
of mistakes, and, indeed some of its missions have 
been aborted, but one likes to believe that it has 
shown the ability to learn from its failures as well 
as its successes. But perhaps what is most sig- 
nificant, this is an agency whose personnel 
cadres—at all levels—are loyal and dedicated to 
the principles for which it stands. 

These then are some of the elements which 
have enabled the Bureau to grow in “wisdom and 
stature.” If these are nurtured its continued 
development in its second half-century is assured. 


People Make the Difference’ 


By SHERMAN R. Day, ED.D. 
Dean, School of Education, Georgia State University, Atlanta 


Introduction by Norman A. Carlson, Director, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons: 


HEN Mr. Olin Blackwell was warden at 

V V Atlanta, he decided to put on a staff train- 
ing program for his correctional officers. 

He invited Bill Megathlin and a young psycholo- 
gist from Georgia State University to come to the 
institution and conduct that training. Sherm Day, 
that young psychologist, was assigned the respon- 
sibility of coming to the penitentiary in Atlanta 
and working with the line staff to develop one 
of the first training programs in interpersonal 
communications for the line staff in our insti- 
tutions. I first met Sherm back in 1970 shortly 
after I became director of the Bureau; I was very 
impressed with his dedication, and particularly 
with his abilities. In 1972, I convinced him to take 
a year’s sabbatical from the university and spend 
it with the Bureau of Prisons in Washington and 
help us refine our staff training center program 
that now exists in Atlanta, Denver, and Dallas. 


After that he returned to the university for a | 


* Keynote address at the Federal Bureau of Prisons 50th 
— Celebration, Springfield, Missouri, May 23, 


year. In 1974, I convinced him again to come back 
to Washington and assume the position of as- 
sistant director of the Bureau and shortly there- 
after the first director of the National Institute 
of Corrections, which as many of you retirees 
may not realize, is a part of the Bureau of Prisons. 
While he was in Washington, I rode with him in 
a car pool to and from work for an hour each way 
every day. We became very closely acquainted, not 
only in terms of our professional affiliation, but 
also as very close personal friends. I plan, in the 
few years I have left as director, to convince him 
to come back to the Bureau one more time. I’ve 
already made that overture and I hope I’m success- 
ful. I present to you now Dr. Sherman R. Day, 
dean of the College of Education, Georgia State 
University. 


Dr. Day: 


Mr. Carlson, Mr. Yeomans, and other platform 
guests—this is indeed an honor. I haven’t been 
this scared since I was first in Olin Blackwell’s 
office in 1967. The first thing he said to me was 
“sit your ass down, I’m running this institution.” 
Those of you who know Blackie know that he was 
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capable of taking charge. I always thought he was 
going to hit me. 

It’s a pleasure to be with you tonight. As Mr. 
McCart mentioned, it’s awesome to look over the 
many faces of people who have worked so dili- 
gently over the years in the Bureau of Prisons. 
The festivities of the day have certainly been 
worthwhile and stimulating, and if you haven’t 
had just a little flutter in your heart, and if you 
haven’t felt just a little bit of sentimentality, then 
you’ve just been retired too long, because it’s been 
a grand day. The renewing of old acquaintances 
and friends is always a wonderful experience. 

It was 13 years ago that I first stepped through 
the steel gates of Atlanta—some of you in the 
audience were among the first people I met in 
the Bureau of Prisons. I sat down with Warden 
Blackwell and Dr. Bill Megathlin to discuss the 
training program. Bill Megathlin was the young 
man who first proposed the interpersonal training 
for line staff to the Atlanta officials. At the time 
I didn’t know much about line staff, but it was my 
initial experience in Atlanta that assisted me in 
developing a great appreciation for the work of 
the Bureau of Prisons, for the difficult and the 
dangerous job correctional workers contend with 
on a day to day basis. Working with the Atlanta 
staff convinced me that the stereotypes the gen- 
eral public hold about correctional workers are 
false. In my 13-year association with the Bureau 
of Prisons, as a consultant, employee and friend, 
I have gained great respect for correctional 
workers. I now know correctional workers to be 
solid persons, working to the best of their ability 
in very difficult circumstances. 

I’ve tried to be an advocate for correctional 
workers and tell people of my experience through- 
out the country. Many people wondered why I left 
the Bureau of Prisons. The facts are that I was a 
little too old when I entered the system, and while 
I look very young, I got caught up in a retirement 
conflict with the Civil Service Commission and 
was denied the 50/20 retirement most Bureau of 
Prisons employees enjoy. When I found that the 
Civil Service Commission would not approve the 
50/20 retirement, Norm Carlson stepped in per- 
sonally to carry my case to the Attorney General 
and Deputy Attorney General. Mr. Carlson, along 
with Mr. Tyler, Deputy Attorney General, person- 
ally asked the head of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to change their decision. This effort on 
my behalf represents the kind of dedication that 
I’ve found throughout the Bureau. 


Let me move away from the personal and 
deliver my message of tonight. The Bureau of 
Prisons is small in size by Federal standards, 
and neglected in many ways (except when you’re 
trying to build a prison in a given community or 
there’s a recent escape). However, the Bureau 
of Prisons is the best correctional agency in this 
country. Perhaps Carly Simon’s song epitomizes 
my feelings about the Bureau of Prisons: 
“Nobody Does It Better, Baby, You’re the Best.” 

I know it’s getting late and I appreciate your 
patience. I have some points that I’d like to make 
to highlight my observations as to the reasons 
why the Bureau of Prisons is the best. 

The Bureau has had a greater influence in this 
country than any of us dare imagine. As I visit 
the various states, cities, and counties, I find the 
influence of the Bureau of Prisons everywhere. 
While there always has been, and always will 
remain some split between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the local government, the contribution 
of the Bureau of Prisons is recognized nationally, 
and as Donald Yeomans mentioned, internation- 
ally. 

The contribution of the Bureau of Prisons in 
the area of inmate programs is great. Educa- 
tional/vocational programs, the self-help and the 
industrial programs are so common to the Bureau 
of Prisons that they are often taken for granted. 
However, these programs do not exist in every 
correctional system. Services to inmates such as 
liberal visiting, free flow of mail, and the use of 
telephones to enhance family relationships are 
major innovations in this country. The adminis- 
trative remedy program, the specialized treatment 
units, the interface with the community, com- 
munity treatment centers, furloughs, and work 
release are all innovations. These efforts either 
started, or at least had their major development 
in the Bureau of Prisons. One innovation that is 
very seldom mentioned in the literature, yet is 
frequently most appreciated by inmates, is the 
move toward providing privacy in housing. Recent 
institutional designs that give inmates individual 
rooms, cells or cubicles have been copied widely. 
Even penitentiaries, under the move to break 
down larger institutions into smaller units are 
providing much more privacy than ever before. 
Unit management is also a major innovation that 
has served inmates and facilitated their welfare. 

The Bureau hasn’t been innovative only for 
inmates, but for staff as well. The career service 
concept is one that is being emulated in many 
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states. It might surpise many of you to know that 
until recently few states have had a career service 
concept. The fact that people are able to move both 
laterally and upwardly in the Bureau is unique. 
No one is restricted from being an administrator 
in the Bureau of Prisons. Any person, regardless 
of previous education or specialty, can better 
his/her career within the Bureau of Prisons. Per- 
haps the Bureau epitomizes the Lincoln syn- 
drome—that anybody can start at the entry level 
and rise to be the director. As we have heard 
earlier today, two of the four directors did just 
that. 

Staff training is another important innovation. 
While many people give me credit for the recent 
training program, training has been a part of 
the Bureau for many years. In 1937, all new 
officers were given 4 months of training. Because 
of staff demands the present wardens discussed 
reducing the present training to 2 weeks. Some 
of you retirees ought to talk with them about the 
“good old days.” 

Perhaps the greatest contribution the Bureau 
has offered staff is the opportunity to serve people. 
Many outsiders do not consider corrections to be 
a people business. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. The opportunity to work face to face with 
human beings, assisting them to reshape and 
reclaim their lives is at the heart of corrections. 
It is a testimonial to the dedication of the line 
staff that they are willing and able to provide 
the attention necessary to assist offenders to 
better themselves while in custody. Make no 
mistake about it, many offenders have benefited 
personally from the programs and the people in 
the Bureau of Prisons. 

The Bureau has contributed in many other 
ways. The Bureau’s emphasis on research and 
evaluation, and the dedication to program account- 
ability is noteworthy. Likewise, the emphasis on 
security, sanitation and work has been most 
commendable. Some persons would have us believe 
that security, sanitation, and work are the op- 
posite of programs. I submit that self-improve- 
ment starts when people feel safe, when they feel 
secure, when they live in clean surroundings, 
when they feel that the government is in control, 
when they have opportunities to grow intellectu- 
ally, physically, emotionally and spiritually. The 
condition of security, safety, cleanliness and lack 
of idleness form the climate necessary for indi- 
viduals to rethink and readjust their future. 

Recent efforts in two other areas deserve special 
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mention. The increased recruitment of minority 
employees and the increased opportunity for 
women in the service are commendable. At one 
time Alderson was the only institution where 
women could serve as wardens. Now there are 
many opportunities in the Bureau for women and 
minorities, including top management. In fact, if 
it weren’t for the Bureau of Prisons, the Depart- 
ment of Justice might be under indictment for 
its EEO program. A second recent development, 
i.e., the Bureau’s technical assistance to states 
and localities through the National Institute of 
Corrections, has improved correctional practice 
throughout the country. 

I could name many other innovations, such as 
the programs at Morgantown, the co-correctional 
institutions and Butner. All have been on the 
cutting edge of correctional progress and have 
greatly influenced corrections throughout the 
nation and internationally. 

But while many institutions and personnel were 
innovating, others were serving in institutions 
that were not as glamourous. And so we must also 
recognize the employees who worked in Atlanta, 
Leavenworth, Lewisburg, Terre Haute, Lompoc, 
Marion, Alderson, and Springfield to name only a 
few. These institutions made the innovations of 
the Butners and Morgantowns possible. 

All of these accomplishments are notable, siz- 
able, significant, and long lasting. The question 
might be asked: How did progress happen? The 
answer is that most progress resulted from 
changes in the values of society culminating in 
the Bureau of Prisons initiated reform. Some 
reform was forced, if you want to use that word, 
by court intervention through litigation. However, 
even when forced the Bureau has always re- 
sponded in a professional manner—with grace, 
with professionalism and perhaps with the one 
word that best epitomizes the Bureau—with class. 
An agency can only respond with professionalism, 
grace, and class when its staff is professional and 
classy. It is the people that make the difference. 

Let me start my tribute to the people of the 
Bureau of Prisons with the line staff. I would 
like to ask all of you who started as line staff 
in the Bureau to stand. (Attendees stand.) I’d 
like all of you who are proud that you started as 
line staff to remain standing. (Applause.) Perhaps 
you best characterize the real guts of this organi- 
zation. While we tend to memorialize and charac- 
terize the organization by eulogizing those people 
at the top, there are literally thousands of Sam 
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Brittons, J. J. Clarks, Jim Hendersons, Roy 
Gerards, Chuck Hugheses, and others who are 
working in the institution at the line level. People 
who decide to remain at their home institutions, 
occupying positions of senior officers, caseworkers, 
teachers, foremen and a variety of other titles. I 
feel that line staff are the real heroes of the 
Federal Prison System. 

I’d like to share with you an article that I wrote 
with Bill Megathlin in 1970. I didn’t know a lot 
about corrections at that time. The article said: 
“It is the author’s opinion that effective staff is 
the key to solving institutional problems and 
achieving institutional goals. Probably the most 
important and strategically placed individuals 
involved in the problem of reconstruction of at- 
titudes are the cell block officers and shop 
instructors—those representatives of the internal 
community who come into face-to-face, daily con- 
tact with the inmates. How these individuals 
relate to the inmates determines in the long run 
not only the care and treatment policy of the 
institution, but that of the larger society as well. 
Consequently, any attempt to evaluate recon- 
struction within these walls must take careful 
and exhaustive analysis of the highly significant 
relationships between line staff and the inmates.” 
We concluded the article by stating: “It now 
seems safe to suggest that inmates are more like 
the rest of us than they are different. And their 
need for relationships, positive relationships, from 
conforming adults like correctional officers, is 
extremely important in their development. Fur- 
thermore, it appears that the line staff officer can 
in a relatively short period, be trained to establish 
meaningful growth-producing relationships with 
inmates. From the evidence now accumulated, the 
training has demonstrated its ability to develop 
the skills necessary for effective relationships.” 
And finally we made this observation: “Many of 
the trainees were effective people prior to the 
training.” 

I’ve had the opportunity in the past year to 
speak on four occasions to judges, state legis- 
lators, prosecutors, public defenders, and cor- 
rectional administrators. My topic was the “Im- 
pact of Line Staff on Sentencing.” There aren’t 
very many people talking about line staff. I used 
a newspaper article of an interview with G. 
Gordon Liddy to illustrate the bad rap placed on 
line staff. Liddy characterized the line staff that 
he’d met in the Bureau of Prisons as “nitwits.” 
I immediately responded to the interview, telling 


the newspaper that he may be talking about 
wardens but not line staff. Certainly it was not 
the line staff that I have known. My charac- 
terization of line staff to the judges, legislators, 
etc., was that the line staff are decent, hard 
working, basic individuals. They are feeling, 
caring, and courageous. They are able to keep 
order through effective interpersonal communi- 
cations. Line staff are the start and the finish of 
self-improvement programs. They provide both 
the climate in which change and order can take 
place, and the reinforcement for those who were 
interested in making the changes. I told the 
judges, legislators, etc., that line staff only desire 
safety and security for both inmates and staff. 
Contrary to popular opinion, they support pro- 
grams and recognize their value. They want the 
government to be in control of institutions. They 
want to be consuited and advised on programs 
of institutions, and most of all they want those 
in their midst who are corrupt to be punished. 
These are the line staff that I’ve grown to know 
and respect. My appreciation goes out to the line 
staff of this organization. I join with your leaders 
in paying honor to you tonight—on the 50th 
anniversary of the Bureau of Prisons. 

Let me turn to the leaders of the Bureau of 
Prisons; they’re important as well. While the line 
staff must implement reform, the leadership must 
provide the initiation and reinforcement. I was 
impressed by an article I read recently about a 
television company recently purchased by a Jap- 
anese firm. Under previous leadership, inspectors 
found 1.4 defects in every set that was sold. The 
new leadership, within 1 year, had reduced the 
defects to .04 per set. The major reason for the 
reduction was the value that the new management 
placed on their staff. They involve the staff, they 
provide the staff the opportunity for ownership 
and they demand excellence. These factors have 
also epitomized the Bureau of Prisons leadership. 
I salute the leadership of the Bureau of Prisons, 
especially, Sanford Bates, James V. Bennett, 
Myrl Early Alexander, and Norman Albert 
Carlson. 

Behind these great men are shadow leaders, 
seldom seen but of great influence. I also salute 
on the stand tonight the shadow leaders of the Bu- 
reau symbolized by Lee Bennett and Pat Carlson. 
These leaders make many critical decisions. One 
great penologist made this observation: “The 
reason he was so damned authoritarian is he 
never got to make a decision after 4:30.” I don’t 
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remember which one it was, but it was one of the 
great penologists sitting on my left. We salute 
tonight the families of the staff and leadership 
that has given so much to this organization. 

The leadership has provided the stability and 
policy which has resulted in the evenness of 
practice throughout the system. Bureau adminis- 
trators have been supportive of staff, as well as 
being creative and innovative. The Bureau of 
Prisons has not become a great agency by luck 
but by hard work from its leaders and staff. 

Tonight we celebrate 50 years of existence. 
That’s not a lot of years by most standards, as 
our neighbors from Canada have reminded us. 
As I look over the audience, there’s far more 
people here who were born previous to the forma- 
tion of the Bureau of Prisons than since the 
Bureau was created. We celebrate the first step 
in the growth and development of a major organi- 
zation. Yogi Berra, a great philosopher, once said, 
“The game is not over until it’s over.” So as we 
celebrate the past we also anticipate the future. 

We celebrate the past by recognizing the re- 
tirees. Very few of the retirees are wealthy, yet 
all are rich. Rich because they have a sense of 
belonging. They have many friends and associates 
throughout this great country. They are rich be- 
cause they have pride in their organization. They 
maintain a feeling of ownership. They want to 
see their organization be successful. They have 
formed the base upon which the Bureau of Pris- 
ons is built. They’ve formed the traditions. 

As we anticipate the future, we recognize the 
current leaders of the Bureau who are in the 
audience. We also recognize the staff who will 
view this celebration on video tape. You, the 
wardens, supervisors, and line staff have a great 
legacy to follow. Many great challenges lie ahead. 
I mentioned yesterday to the wardens that it is 
much easier to obtain excellence than to maintain 
excellence. While the Bureau of Prisons is a great 
organization, it is not a perfect organization. 
There are many things left to be accomplished. 
I challenge the current and new leadership to 
reflect on those factors that have made this orga- 
nization great—the sense of family that’s been 
spoken of today and tonight, the professionalism 
of the staff, the hard work and sacrifice that’s 
been offered by the staff and their families and 
last, but not least, the pride in this organization. 

In closing, allow me to be a little “preachy.” 
Organizations are dying all around us. The public 


has lost confidence in government and public agen- 
cies, including colleges and universities. To 
survive, we must keep a sense of proportion and 
balance. The only way to have integrity is to be 
honest. The only way to receive recognition is to 
have excellence. This organization is characterized 
by its striving to be better. Let me ask each of you 
to retain your optimism, your positiveness. Don’t 
fall into the trap of being sour, cynical, or 
apathetic. 

The other night before my wife and I retired, 
we watched the movie, “Deer Hunter.” I don’t 
know how many of you have ever seen this movie, 
but it’s gruesome. It certainly doesn’t leave one 
with an uplifted feeling. We turned on the 11 
o’clock news and we found that the volcano in the 
northwest had erupted and killed several people. 
These events were immediately followed by a 
story on rioting in Miami. Sometimes it’s not a 
very pleasant world to live in when you have to 
face the variety of problems that our society faces. 
It’s easy to get cynical, sour, and pessimistic. 

The only way to overcome these problems is to 
be an active participant, not a spectator. Some- 
times we have to wait out problems. Another great 
penologist, on my right, once said, “‘This, too, shall 
pass.” Perhaps you’ve heard that before. A former 
President of the United States, in his earlier days, 
wrote this thought: “It’s not the critic who counts, 
not the man who points out how the strong man 
stumbled, or where the doer of deeds could have 
done better. The credit belongs to the man who’s 
actually in the arena, whose face is marred by 
dust and sweat and blood; who strives valiantly, 
who errs and comes short again and again, be- 
cause there is no effort without error and short- 
coming. The man who does strive to do deeds, 
who knows the great enthusiasms, the great de- 
votions, spends himself on the worthwhile causes, 
who at the best knows in the end the triumph 
of high achievement and who at the worst, if he 
fails, at least fails with daring, and courage, so 
that his place shall never be with those cold and 
timid souls who neither knew victory nor defeat.” 

My friends in the Bureau of Prisons, this is a 
great organization. In closing, let me share these 
personal feelings with you. I’m envious of the 
relationships you have with each other. I feel good 
in your presence and you bring out the best in me, 
and in each other. May the legacy of this organi- 
zation continue in the future. God bless you all. 


The Bureau of Prisons and the Public 
Health Service: A Partnership 


By W. WALTER MENNINGER, M.D. 
Clinical Director, Topeka State Hospital 


T IS A PRIVILEGE for me to be here and to have 
[we unexpected opportunity to share my 

thoughts with you on the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary celebration of the Bureau of Prisons. 
This gives me an opportunity to represent, in 
a sense, an important partner of the Bureau of 
Prisons in the past 50 years, the U.S. Public 
Health Service, for were it not for the U.S. 
Public Health Service, I would not have had 
the opportunity to serve with the Federal Prison 
Service and would not be with you this morning. 

In collecting my thoughts about this occasion, 
I was reminded of the value of a celebration, of 
taking time out from the day-to-day crisis man- 
agement, to which Gus Moeller referred, and to 
be able to put life and experience in a different 
perspective. It is worthwhile to periodically “stop 
the world” and take time to look both backwards 
and forwards. 

In my youth I was not a great student of 
history, and I am aware that what our forebears 
have done is rarely appreciated in the exuberance 
of youth. Rather, there is a wish to demonstrate 
one’s own capacity and knowledge, to prove that 
“I can do it,” and to minimize the efforts of those 
who have gone before. This philosophy was dem- 
onstrated in the experience of some early Peace 
Corps volunteers in Columbia where an effort 
was made to help a new group profit from the 
experience of the earlier volunteers. However, 
the veteran group was reluctant to let the new 
volunteers make their own mistakes, and the new 
group did not really appreciate the guidance of 
their predecessors. 

The last 50 years—and I make this observation 
when I have yet to reach my own 50th anni- 
versary—have been a period of incredible tech- 
nological development. I am very much aware 
of the changes which have occurred in my own 
field of medicine. Fifty years ago, there was 
only one disease-specific anti-microbial—an ar- 
senical for the treatment of syphilis. Fifty years 
ago, we had not yet discovered and developed 
the sulfa drugs or antibiotics, or a host of other 
medications now commonly utilized in medical 
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practice. Obviously, this same advanced technol- 
ogy has influenced correctional operations and 
programs. That was evident to some extent in 
the exhibit photographs on display, and in the 
fact that these ceremonies are being video taped 
so that they can be shared throughout the system 
with staff who are unable to join us. 

Yet, just as much has changed, there are still 
some things which are unchanged. In particular, 
I refer to the consumers of correctional services, 
the offenders who manifest characterological de- 
fects and behaviors today that are not particularly 
different from those evident 50 years ago. Simi- 
larly, as there were problems of overcrowding 
50 years ago, there are still problems of over- 
crowding today, with more people referred for 
correctional care, in absolute numbers, than 50 
years ago. 

Today there is greater uncertainty about what 
really is to be done with offenders. There are 
changing expectations for corrections since we 
have gone through a phase where there was 
emphasis on “rehabilitation” and now returned 
to a period where it is more a matter of holding 
than expecting great change. 


Some Comparisons of Mentally Ill 
and Offenders 


In thinking about some of the changes, I was 
reminded of the evolution which has occurred in 
the treatment of the mentally ill. We have come 
a long way from the medieval attitude that the 
mentally ill are infested by devils which must 
be eliminated at any cost. There was a progression 
of treatment of these individuals through a period 
of just holding them, locking them up; on to a 
period of moral treatment where the goal was 
to provide clean and humane settings for their 
care, outside of the evil urban environment and 
in the clean, pure country air; and finally to an 
approach where there is an attempt to identify 
disordered psychology and biology and to design 
appropriate programs to correct those disorders. 
In general, with the mentally ill there is agree- 
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ment that there is a disorder which should be 
changed or corrected, but we must acknowledge 
that even today the techniques for bringing about 
that change are still imperfect. 

With regard to the evolution of treatment of 
offenders, we have the history of punishment 
and retribution—an eye for an eye—and deter- 
rence, on through a period of penitence, and on 
to a period where the effort of the correctional 
program was to bring about change through re- 
habilitation. Unfortunately, while offenders have 
done “bad” things, they do not often feel a man- 
date for change. Rather, they may sense that they 
will pay their debt to society, and that cleans 
the slate and frees them to go back to do what- 
ever they want to do. More recently, there has 
been an increasing emphasis on providing humane 
care for offenders and opportunities to change 
where there is some readiness to change. 

The problem in the treatment for offenders is 

the wish of a part of the public for vengeance 
and for simplistic solutions. In recent years, there 
has been considerable public frustration about 
the ability of corrections to correct, and many 
practitioners in the field have likewise become 
disillusioned with their ability to rehabilitate 
offenders. In the combined disappointment there 
has been a search for new answers. There is a 
reluctance to accept the fact that corrections is 
dealing with the most difficult of personality 
disorders, the most resistant to change, conditions 
which might be considered “cancers” of person- 
ality. 
In reality, society must expect to devote dis- 
proportionate attention and energy to dealing 
with this recalcitrant minority. I am reminded 
of the cohort study by Wolfgang of 10,000 young- 
sters born in a given year in Philadelphia. You 
may recall that roughly 6 percent of these young- 
sters accounted for 50 to 75 percent of the police 
contacts for violent crimes. The response to this 
problem is complicated because the individuals 
concerned are bad, hurtful people who rarely 
evoke sympathy and who force us to attend to 
and control them. Therefore, we are reluctant 
to invest time, money and resources in their care 
any more than we have to. In addition, we will 
always have failures, and fairly consistently we 
are confronted with those failures, while we do 
not get credit for our success in the correctional 
process. 


Corrections—A Special Challenge 


You will recall the observation that one may 
measure a civilization by how it cares for its 
offenders. These days there is much citizen in- 
terest in corrections, but there is a reluctance 


of the ordinary citizen and voter to support the 


prison system except to the minimum necessary 
to put people away. This is reflected in the action 
of legislatures and the result has been to put 
prisons in the same situation that mental hos- 
pitals have been in; namely, to subject them to 
challenge and review in the courts which repre- 
sent the conscience of society. This has forced 
a reassessment and a change in the operations 
in the mental hospitals, as evidenced by such 
landmark cases as Wyatt v. Stickney. It is of 
note perhaps that that case was originally stimu- 
lated not as an altruistic concern for the mental 
patients, but because staff were upset that the 
state was closing out jobs. Only when the staff’s 
appeal to the court was held to be without founda- 
tion was the suit brought in the name of the 
affected patients. 

It has been my privilege to participate on be- 
half of the Federal Bureau in several suits which 
have challenged Bureau activities, including what 
is now the landmark case of Bell v. Wolfish (a 
case which began as Wolfish v. Levi). You may 
be aware that the lower courts—the District 
Court and the Second Circuit Court of Appeals— 
held for the plaintiffs in that suit in their allega- 
tion of cruel and inhuman practices by the Bureau 
of Prisons in its modern New York Metropolitan 
Correctional Center. Although the U.S. Supreme 
Court disagreed and supported the practices of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons as being constitu- 
tional, it is important to acknowledge that courts 
are ready to hold for certain standards which 
are more exacting than many prison systems now 
honor. 

It is admirable that corrections itself has taken 
major steps toward establishing standards for 
prisons and for establishing a process for accredi- 
tation. Also admirable has been the move toward 
professionalization in corrections. In the past 
quarter century, a major development has been 
the commitment of academic institutions to pro- 
vide training and research in this area, institu- 
tions such as Sam Houston in Texas, at Southern 
Illinois, at the University of Florida, at East 
Carolina, and many others. At the same time, 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons has taken a leader- 
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ship role in establishing training programs, with 
the foundation for current training established 
by Sherman Day when he joined the Bureau in 
1972. 

I have a special respect for the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons because of its readiness to seek outside 
consultation and assistance. In contrast to other 
agencies which zealously defend their turf and 
concepts, the Bureau of Prisons, under its direc- 
tors over the past 50 years, has actively sought 
and used the consultation and advice of others. 
On two occasions, I have been an active part of 
that process: as a member of the Review Panel 
for the Medical Program of the Bureau of Pris- 
ons, convened at the request of Myrl Alexander 
in 1967; and on the Advisory Council on Prison 
Facilities Planning, established by Norm Carlson 
during the early 1970’s. 

Finally, the Federal Bureau of Prisons has 
had a strong commitment of service to corrections 
generally. Thus, an outgrowth of the National 
Conference on Corrections at Williamsburg in 
1971 was the National Institute of Corrections. 
Initially developed under the umbrella of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, it subsequently has 
had formal legislative existence; and led by first 
Sherman Day and now Allen Breed, it supports 
training, research and technical assistance in the 
corrections field with strong support from the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


Developments and Trends in Corrections 


As we take this time to look at the first 50 
years, it is well to consider some of the develop- 
ments in the field and trends for the future. 
The theme of this morning’s program is dedicated 
to line staff, and I have great respect for the 
role of line personnel. In my profession, the 
greatest force in changing others is one’s own 
personality, and it is critical that line staff have 
the preparation to work with provocative people 
and to keep their cool. When I was at El Reno in 
the Federal Reformatory, one of the major devel- 
opments under the leadership of Warden John 
Galvin was involvement of line personnel in the 
decisionmaking process regarding inmate pro- 
grams and quarters placement. Officers were in- 
volved with the classification process, and they 
responded well to the opportunity to make that 
input, to be a positive force and not just a 
turnkey. Therefore, one of the major develop- 
ments is the continued improvement in the quality 
and quantity of staff training to help them cope 
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more effectively with the inmates for whom they 
are responsible. 

A second trend which is taking place now in 
corrections is something which has been occurring 
over the past two decades in the mental health 
field, namely, the effort to place individuals in 
circumstances where they have the “least restric- 
tive care.” With the classification system of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, there is a shift away 
from assuming that everyone must be in the 
most restrictive situation. This is parallel to the 
whole trend of community corrections, to provide 
correctional opportunities for people closer to 
their home settings, and various concepts of 
“aftercare” in corrections with halfway houses 
and the like. 

Another significant development is the increas- 
ing commitment to meeting standards, not only 
the ACA and Bar Association Standards, but the 
Department of Justice guidelines soon to be re- 
leased. There is a feeling that correctional care 
can be humane and still effective. 

Another significant development is the con- 
tinued commitment to the increasing profession- 
alization of corrections, with education, training 
and research. 


And finally, there is the impact of consumerism, 
of the “rights” of inmates and the monitoring 
of corrections by others, legislatures and courts, 
whether we like it or not. Because of this, it 
behooves those concerned with corrections to as- 
sert themselves in sustaining standards in this 
field. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, there have been some remarkable 
developments in the past 50 years in corrections, 
which reflect changes in the society in which we 
live. Many of you have been intimately involved 
in bringing some of these developments about. 
Those of you who have retired have passed on 
a significant legacy, and if I may speak for those 
who are carrying on your work, let me offer 
our deepest appreciation. We would not be where 
we are today in the field without your efforts 
and support. We thank you for this first 50 
years—a beginning. 

To the present leadership which must respond 
to continuing challenges and keep in mind the 
future, more power to you. Your work, when 
successful, is often little noticed by other than 
those in your charge, and many of them are 
unlikely to thank you. Nevertheless, recognize 
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that your efforts are far-reaching in their im- 
pact. Persevere and keep the faith. 
May I close with what again is a timely 
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admonition. In the context of the eternal struggle 
for Good to contain Evil, as you persevere, may 
the Force be with you. 


Careers Versus Jobs 


By RICHARD A. MCGEE 
American Justice Institute, Sacramento, California 


the 50th Anniversary of the Federal Bu- 

reau of Prisons. Normally on such an 
occasion, I should want to say “Happy Birthday,” 
but the phrase somehow sticks in the throat. 
Who in our profession can be very happy, on 
any day, in view of the state of affairs in Ameri- 
can prisons in recent years? We are criticized 
by everybody from Time Magazine to the Black 
Panthers. At the same time, our politicians per- 
sist in prescribing simplistic crime remedies 
which result in sending us increasing floods of 
clients and then balk at paying the price. 

But to you in the Bureau I do say in good 
conscience, ‘“‘Congratulations on 50 years of re- 
spectable survival!’ The Bureau has survived for 
half a century without destructive riots, scandals, 
and breakdowns of administration. This, in spite 
of rapid and uneven growth, changes in political 
leadership in the executive branch, new prisoners’ 
rights legislation, the rise of employee unionism, 
abandonment of the judicial policy of “Hands 
Off” prison management, and finally the intensifi- 
cation of racial conflicts in and out of prisons. 

Hardly half a year goes by in recent years 
without some horrendous event in one of the 50 
states that seems to tell the public that either 
we don’t know how to run prisons or that there 
is something fundamentally wrong with the 
prison as a governmental institution. 

Riots, scandals, and political mischief making 
in our work are, of course, not new. They are 
merely symptoms that occasionally call attention 
in dramatic fashion to persistent failures some- 
where in the system. 

This is not the occasion to analyze the many 
factors of philosophy, economics, and politics that 
beset the American prison or to merely extol 
the wisdom and skill of the management—past 
and present of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
It seems more appropriate and useful to select 
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and examine what seems to me to be the most 
important single ingredient of successful prison 
management. I am reminded here of something 
your first director, the Honorable Sanford Bates, 
once said in a small conference some of us had 
in New York City with a visiting delegation 
from Canada. That was probably about 1939. 
One of the Canadians asked, “What would you 
say are the three most urgent problems of Ameri- 
can prisons?” Sanford answered promptly, “Num- 
ber one, personnel; number two; personnel, and 
number three, personnel.” Of course, we talked, 
too, about overcrowding, idleness, political meddl- 
ing in management, lack of public understanding, 
irrational sentencing and parole practices, and 
rising costs. But Sanford was right then, and 
his emphasis on personnel is just as correct 
today as it was 40 years ago. 

During the national epidemic of riots in the 
early 1950’s with Trenton, New Jersey, and Jack- 
son, Michigan, leading the way, our only prison 
riot in California occurred one evening at the 
then brand new prison at Soledad. We were 
forced by fantastic increases in population to 
move into the new quarters faster than was wise. 
This meant not only transferring many existing 
personnel but the rapid hiring of scores of new 
correctional officers. By coincidence, the Grey- 
hound Bus drivers were on strike at the same 
time. During the training and shakedown period 
about half of the new recruits were striking bus 
drivers. Then when the strike was over, most 
of them left us just when trained personnel was 
most urgently needed. The evening the inmates 
in one cell block took over and broke everything 
breakable in the place, the most experienced 
officer in that block had been on duty less than 
a month. 

The point here is a simple one. Those bus 
drivers who left in a flock were job holders 
interested only in a regular paycheck, not in 
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careers in the service of the State. Our warden 
was not very smart to have hired them—as seen 
later by our 20-20 hindsight. 

So how do we build for career service and 
professionalism in the public service and espe- 
cially in the prison service? If this sounds like 
the introduction to a book on Principles and 
Practices in Prison Personnel Management, take 
heart! I intend only to touch the high points. 

First, there must be sound and consistent lead- 
ership. The service at all levels from top to 
middle management must be headed by executives 
who have purpose, direction, constancy, and in- 
tegrity in addition to knowledge and experience 
in the business they are in. Good leaders attract 
good followers. Only the most foolhardy soldier 
would volunteer to go into battle led by an in- 
competent, inexperienced political opportunist. 
The uninterrupted succession of career leaders 
for 50 consecutive years surely is one of the items 
the Bureau has cause to celebrate today. 

So what else must we do to professionalize the 
correctional services? Certainly a merit system 
for all employees is a must. This entails high 
standards for initial employment and promotion 
on a competitive basis. It involves many other 
things, too, like fairness in assignments; recogni- 
tion of personal and family needs; a sensible 
grievance procedure; and opportunities for self- 
improvement and job satisfaction. Obviously, it 
also means pay scales that are competitive in 
the labor market. 

That the Bureau has had both good and con- 
stant leadership and a superior merit system for 
its employees is not debatable as far as I know. 
But if correctional services, including prisons, 
are ever to become recognized among such pro- 
fessional occupations as law, medicine, journal- 
ism, engineering, social welfare, education, archi- 
tecture, pharmacy, and even trades like plumbing 
and barbering, some conditions must be in place 
which are beginning to emerge but are now only 
in embryo or nonexistent. Let us list some of 
them. 

(1) We need a clear statement and general 
acceptance of our goals and purposes. There 
must be a sound philosophical underpinning of 
ideas supporting policy and practice. The field as 
never before in the past 50 years is now in a 
state of confusion on this vital issue. 

(2) We need a generally accepted code of eth- 
ics more specific than one which merely says we 
should be honest and humane. 


(3) We need professional standards of both 
policy and performance. In this, happily, we have 
made a beginning. But that this is a slow and 
tortuous process I can personally attest since I 
was chairman of ACA’s first Committee on Stand- 
ards 30 years ago. 

(4) Besides the writing and publication of 
standards, a monitoring system supported by law 
will have to be instituted. The present voluntary 
program of ACA will not be enough. 

(5) We need a well organized body of useful 
and relevant knowledge which can be transmitted 
through conventional methods of professional edu- 
cation. Here we are making some progress, but 
the great majority of administrators in our field 
are still attempting to acquire their basic pro- 
fessional learning by piecemeal methods and hard 
experience. That many do not survive is not due 
entirely to political meddling. 

(6) University level curricula need to be de- 
veloped and standardized so that the existing 
state of the art can be made available to oncoming 
generations. Research must go hand-in-hand with 
professional education to ensure the development 
of theory and practice on parallel tracks. Be- 
ginnings are seen in many parts of the country, 
but I have yet to hear any governmental appoint- 
ing power demand that candidates for director 
of corrections, prison warden, or probation chief 
be graduates of an accredited school of crimi- 
nology with specialization in correctional adminis- 
tration. And quite frankly, if I were a state 
governor, I probably wouldn’t do it either because 
such college curricula as exist have not yet ma- 
tured to the point where I would have confidence 
in their validity. 

(7) There is a need to forge strong links 
between the intellectual world and the realm of 
practice. Here, too, some movement can be re- 
ported, but the importance of these relationships 
are often unrecognized by both parties. 

(8) Eventually we must develop some kind of 
a licensing system for the subprofessions in cor- 
rections. If cosmetologists must be licensed to 
reduce the probability of unskilled operators 
spoiling a woman’s hair or singeing her scalp, 
why not provide similar safeguards against the 
far greater damage a correctional worker might 
do to his or her powerless wards. 

(9) A strong and consistent program for up- 
grading the rank and file and middle management 
personnel must be in force in every agency from 
the probation department of the juvenile court 
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to the cooks and tradesmen in the state’s high 
security prison. Neglect of this function can be 
as disastrous to the system and its managers as 
it would for a race car driver to neglect the 
maintenance of any of the parts of his machine 
from tires to carburetor. If managers and leaders 
of the future are to come chiefly from within, 
it is axiomatic that the potential for growth 
amongst all levels of personnel must be fostered 
and encouraged. 

In the end, none of these goals and their con- 
comitant results will come to pass unless we all 
do a better job of interpreting our work to the 
public. It is the political figures in both legislative 
and executive roles who hold the levers of power 
in our system. Their special skill is partly in- 
tellectual, and partly an intuitive capacity to re- 
spond to inchoate public attitudes. 

Our challenge and that of every worker in the 


total system is to move these half formed and 
uninformed public attitudes in positive directions. 
Those of us in administrative roles are often 
unaware of the impact on public opinion that is 
exercised by the many thousands of rank and 
file workers. Their comments and attitudes trans- 
mitted informally to neighbors and family, and 
in all kinds of social contacts from barroom to 
church are heard and observed as in the “E.F. 
Hutton Speaks” commercial. They may be having 
far more influence than the warden’s speeches to 
the Kiwanis Club. 

That this day’s exercises are dedicated to the 
“line workers” is an indication that the Bureau 
recognizes that leadership without followership 
is a transparent pretense. 

And now, in closing, let me quote from an old 
Polish drinking song, “Sto Lat! Sto Lat!’ May 
you live 100 years!! 


News of the Future 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN CORRECTIONS 


By JoHN P. CoNRAD 
American Justice Institute, Sacramento, California 


THE CoMING OF DSL TO CALIFORNIA 


N CORRECTIONS our controversies come singly. Once a 

battle is joined, our attention span does not extend 
to other issues, however unsettled they may be. The heat 
they generate warms us to thought, but it does not scorch 
the system to the extent that changes in the interactions 
of offenders with their keepers and monitors become 
readily visible. We have argued fiercely about whether 
and to what degree probation subsidy succeeds in reducing 
prison commitments, or merely widens the correctional 
net. It was not long ago that the clamor concerned the 
effectiveness of correctional treatment—did it “work’’? 
We are still arguing about the need for more prisons or 
more deinstitutionalization. Along with most of my peers 
and, I suppose, most of my readers, I do not resist these 
debates. I enjoy these disputes, I like to take a position 
and watch myself refine it as I respond to other disputants 
with opposing or differing arguments. As _ intellectual 
exercise, it flexes the muscles of the mind, and sometimes 
starts the adrenalin to flowing. But however these disputes 
are settled, the real changes in correctional systems take 
place because of cruder forces than are generated in 
academic debate. Violence in prisons, and the public fear 
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of crime affect the daily routines of corrections far more 
drastically than the simmering discourse between the new 
retributivists and the old utilitarians. 

These reflections are evoked by a certain nostalgia 
for the debates on Determinate Sentencing Legislation 
(a term which I will abbreviate to DSL and pair with 
ISL for Indeterminate Sentencing Legislation), which 
engaged a great deal of my attention in 1975-1977. It 
was an interesting debate in that it was conducted with 
unusual civility and dealt with some profound issues in 
the administration of justice. What was especially in- 
teresting about it was that for all the profundity of the 
discourse, it did not address, nor would its resolution 
solve, any of the most serious problems in correctional 
administration. Indeed, if I may quote myself, “We shall 
soon enjoy the benefits of the flat term ... but we shall 
find, I think, that among those benefits there will be little 
significant change in the incidence of crime. The criminal 
justice system is not likely to become more just, even 
though redundant structures and the invalid assumptions 
on which they were based will be pruned away.’’! 

Discourse began in 1975 with the publication of David 
Fogel’s “. . . we are the living proof .. .”2 Academic 
criminologists, researchers, and administrators chose up 
sides, for or against the adoption of DSL. Those who 
argued in its favor made six points of varying cogency, 
not necessarily consistent with each other: 

(1) ISL requires parole boards to predict the future 
behavior of an offender, which, as Morris and several 
others showed, is patently impossible. 
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(2) ISL results in prisoners serving disparate terms 
for similar crimes—sometimes the same crime. 

(3) As generally administered, ISL results in an of- 
fender being held in an ambiguous limbo for months and 
years, not knowing until nearly the time of his release 
when he will finally return to the streets. 

(4) Inherent in the assumptions of ISL is the belief 
that an offender can be coerced into participation in 
rehabilitative programs from which he will benefit in 
spite of himself. The Martinson studies showed that 
coerced rehabilitation does not “work.’”4 

(5) The corollary of argument4 is that prisoners 
learn to manipulate parole boards with yee of 
rehabilitation. 

(6) The ISL is not and never was really intended to 
facilitate rehabilitation, in spite off and5, but rather 
acts as a powerful control of prisoners, parolees, and 
their conduct in prison and out. 

Against these arguments, the points made by those who 
advocated retention of the ISL were mostly pragmatic: 

(1) ISL is a mechanism for equalizing the disparate 
sentences meted out by hundreds of judges whose dis- 
cretion is affected by personal beliefs about criminal 
behavior, how the state should respond to it, and how 
it may be best controlled. 

(2) If ISL is abandoned, the insulation of cota 
justice from legislative caprice no longer exists. Demo- 
goguery and public passions will increase the severity 
of sentencing but never will operate in the other direction. 

(3) ISL allows for a safety valve when prisons are 
over-crowded; parole boards can reduce average time 
served, which can’t be done under DSL. 

(4) No law can be written that can take into account 
the vast differences in criminal motivation and behavior, 
but the discretion of the parole board can moderate the 
penalties imposed on the venial offender technically guilty 
of a charge also imposed on more serious offenders. 

(5) Most of the criticisms leveled by the DSL ad- 
vocates could be met by modest changes in parole board 
administration without risking the upheaval of the whole 
system. 

All these arguments and more were brought together 
in a symposium conducted in Berkeley in the summer 
of 1977. I took a position on the side of the Justice 
Model, but I urged that it be adopted with great caution. 
The dangers of the upheaval foreseen by the ISL re- 
tentionists were real and potentially destructive. Some 
of my colleagues in Columbus had done an exercise to 
assess the effect of the Justice Model sentencing structure, 
as expounded by Fogel, on the Ohio prison population. 
The results were sobering. It was clear that the bulging 
prison population would be substantially increased, per- 
haps by as much as 25 percent, and there would be no 
means for reducing it. I thought that the resolution of 
this controversy might be a case in which we could put 
to use one of the advantages that political scientists 
claim for federalism: One state can experiment with 
legislation the probable effects of which are uncertain, 
without the whole nation having to go into travail. In 
the event, that is what happened. Several states—I haven’t 
kept count-—have adopted DSL, leaving the rest of the 
union to watch and see what happens. 

Now the returns are coming in. Last June, the Rand 
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Corporation released its first report on the effects of 
DSL under the carefully designed California statute, 
later modified with less care.5 The news is partly reassur- 
ing, partly disquieting. On the reassuring side, we are 
told that the criminal justice system has adjusted smoothly 
to fundamental changes in procedure. There were some 


,initial bobbles, but the technical requirements of the 


statutes have been met by the judges, the prosecutors 
and the defense bar. Training seminars for the trial 
judges were conducted by the Judicia] Council and seem 
to have been effective in putting the administration of 
the statute into fairly uniform practice. There are some 
developments in judicial and prosecutorial practice that 
are of great interest to correctional officials. Lipson and 
Peterson, the authors of the report, tell us that some 
judges involve themselves directly in the plea-bargaining 
process, while other judges reserve their roles to scrutiny 
of the conviction offense to make a determination of 
the appropriate sentence. The authors observe that, “with- 
out the Adult Authority to ‘look past’ the conviction 
offense and base sentences on the real nature of the 
crime, the conviction offense now becomes more significant, 
determining the actual prison sentence. As a result, 
some prosecutors observed greater judicial scrutiny of 
negotiated settlements.” (p. 18) 

Lipson and Peterson do not tell us what this trend 
means in terms of general sentencing practice. We can 
surmise a trend from their notation that, “. .. a number 
of incumbent Superior Court judges have lost elections 
after campaigns attacking their ‘lenient’ sentencing prac- 
tice.” (p. 25) 

On the other hand, although the legislature has in- 
creased some penalties and made mandatory prison sen- 
tences for some crimes, the prosecutors have used some 
aspects of the new system as chips for plea-bargaining. 
“As part of the bargain for a prison sentence, prosecutors 
will frequently drop an enhancement for a prior record.” 
The same seems to be true for enhancements arising from 
“great bodily injury.” However, public sentiment about 
the use of weapons in the commission of a felony has 
evidently persuaded prosecutors to be much more im- 
placable about enhancements on that account. This analy- 
sis does not go so far as to tell us the proportion of 
offenses actually involving the possession or use of a 
weapon that resulted in enhancement. In 19 percent of 
the robberies, the sentence was enhanced for possession 
of a weapon; in 31 percent of these offenses the sentence 
was enhanced for the use of a weapon. That compares 
with 4 percent of the robbery sentences enhanced for 
great bodily injury, and 8 percent enhanced for a prior 
record. 


DSL AND THE CROWDED PRISON 
What made correctional officials most nervous about 


_the adoption of the DSL structure was the probability 


that prison commitments would increase, and the length 
of prison terms too. An unmanageable situation was 
foreseen by many, with the legislature swelling the prison 
population by hiking up the penalties and having no 
escape hatch in sight. 

Lipson and Peterson found that the data could not 
lead them to a conclusive resolution of this anxiety. 
Prison commitments in California have indeed shot up. 
The rate for male felony commitments in 1977 (when 
the DSL was adopted) was 32.4 per 100,000 population. 
That rate rose to 39.3 in 1978. The increase was the 
largest ever recorded for a single year. The rate for 
1979 was not computed, but it was inevitable that it 
would considerably exceed 40 per 100,000. But the median 
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time served by prisoners paroled declined from about 
80 months in 1977 (and as high as 40 months in previous 
years) to slightly more than 21 months in 1978. That 
looks unexpectedly benign, but it conveys an erroneous 
impression. Lipson and Peterson note that: “Shorter 
prison terms under the DSL may reflect only the in- 
creased use of incarceration. Under the DSL, a larger 
proportion of felons sentenced to prison have been con- 
victed of property crimes that carry shorter sentences. 
Their greater numbers would bring down the average, 
even if term lengths stayed the same for each conviction 
offense.” (p. 27) 

Interpretation of the data on commitments is compli- 
cated by the trend toward higher rates that began in 
California in 1972, and seems to be continuing through 
the present and into the foreseeable future. Some of the 
increase in commitment rates would have taken place 
under the ISL, but there appeared to be no way to 
apportion the extent of the increase that was part of 
a long-term trend, and the portion that could be attributed 
to DSL. 

Whatever happens to commitment rates in the coming 
years, the prison populations will increase at rates that 
must dismay those who plan and administer the Depart- 
ment of Corrections. The total population of California 
prisons rose by 12 percent during 1978. The projections 
for the coming 10 years give no reason to expect an 
abatement. Already California prisons are returning to 
a double-celled condition which, it had been hoped, had 
been left behind for good with the effects of probation 
subsidy. 

Lipson and Peterson point out what everyone should 
know: There are three and only three ways to solve 
the overcrowding problem: (1) Reduce prison commit- 
ments and the length of prison terms. (2) Increase the 
use of community release programs. (3) Build new 
prisons. 

All these alternatives are politically unpopular. There 
is legislation pending to initiate the construction of new 
prisons. It is vigorously opposed by advocates of de- 
institutionalization and also by economizers. Prison terms 
and commitments are rising rapidly, community release 
programs are being studied by the Department and by 
legislative committees, and, if new prison construction is 
actually authorized, there will be an increase in prison 
capacity in 1986. If all goes well... 

That is up to the legislature. Lipson and Peterson 
outline the options: “. . . the legislature will have to 
provide funds for prison construction, modify sentencing 
policy to reduce prison intake, establish an administrative 
agency to set prison terms, reintroduce indeterminacy, 
or establish a substantial number of non-prison alterna- 
tives for felons. If the legislature does not make effective 
choices using these alternatives, basic decisions will then 
be made by intervening courts.” (p. 51) 

Lipson and Peterson did not attempt an inmate opinion 
survey. They did, however, interview a small number 
of inmates. There appeared to be a consensus of approval 
that the old Adult Authority régime was gone for good. 
Prisoners no longer had to endure repeated denials of 
parole without explanation or discussion of the ways by 
which parole board approval could be gained. Some of 
the enhancements and stiffened penalties that were added 
to the statute after enactment of Senate Bill 42, the 
original law, were resented. The balance of opinion, if 
the survey approached a_ representative sample, was 
favorable, if not euphoric. 

For the administrator, two major concerns about the 
effect of DSL are allayed by this study. There-had been 


much speculation that without the Adult Authority to 
spur participation, prisoners would not involve themselves 
in programs, and the legislature would probably curtail 
them. The data are not yet as hard as one would like, 
but it appears that there has been no decline in enrollment 
in either academic or vocational education. There is some 
entirely subjective opinion that, because prisoners know 
when they are to be released, they start their release- 
planning earlier than was the case during the days of 
indeterminacy. 

The tentative conclusions about prison discipline are 
mixed. Long before the advent of DSL, California had 
a notoriously difficult problem of violence and contraband 
narcotics in the maximum security prisons. During the 
10 years preceding DSL, the number of disciplinary 
infractions had increased sevenfold. That alarming escala- 
tion is largely due to the severity of the narcotics problem. 
The trend is still upward, but there is no apparent 
connection with DSL. The sanction introduced in the 
legislation at the request of the Department was good 
time. Once good time has been earned, it is vested and 
cannot be revoked. For the period in which an infraction 
occurs, good time can be denied and, as the full award 
of good time will reduce a 3-year term to 2, the denial 
could be an influential deterrent to misconduct. As it 
happened, however, the original draftsmen of the Senate 
Bill 42 did not trust the Department to be fair about 
its management of good time denials and hedged the 
procedures with intricate appellate provisions. So far 
rather little use has been made of the denial of good time. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


The terminal incantation that customarily concludes a 
research report is a recital of all the research that is 
needed, now that the study just reported has identified 
the problems, or shown how the data could be definitively 
interpreted. As the years go on in criminal justice 
research, these agenda become a little unconvincing; one 
is led to speculate that another grant is urgently wanted 
so that a career can be continued. 

This report is an exception. Lipson and Peterson make 
a fascinating case for pursuing these data much farther 
than was possible in the 3 years that DSL has existed 
in California. We need to mount a systematic watch on 
the legislature to see at what point rationality in the 
legislative sentencing policies is achieved. There are, of 
course, many pessimists who are sure that no legislature 
can ever be rational about so emotional a subject as the 
punishment of criminals. Certainly no senator or assembly- 
man is going to win an election by pushing through a 
general reduction of sentences. 

Still, there is a crisis coming, and crises have a way 
of concentrating the minds of officials who have to 
contend with them. The bleak options outlined above 
must be considered and a selection of a policy must be 
made. The kinds of information assembled by these 
authors will, if collected continuously, provide legislators 
with some advance notion of the seriousness of what is 
about to happen and with hints about what will be the 
consequences of each choice they could make. 

They also recommend studies of the behavior of judges 
and prosecutors, to which I would add that the defense 
bar also deserves some scrutiny. The impact of DSL 
on the correctional community will not be static. It will 
be particularly important to watch the effect of good 
time denials on those who are punished in this way and 
its deterrent impact on the rates of infractions. 

The catalogue of research to be done is an important 


outcome of the Rand study; it is to be hoped that in a 
time of dwindling resources money can be found to 
support the 10 or 12 investigations urged. The issue on 
which all the disputants united before the passage of 
Senate Bill 42 was that, while considerations of fairness 
and humanity may have motivated the authors of the 
legislation, the modest gains in correctional decency would 
be far outweighed by imprudence in the details of 
sentencing prescribed by the statute. Therefore, at least 
for the first years, and probably for an indefinite future, 
the operation of the law would have to be monitored 
closely. No lawmakers can assess the effects of what 
they have done, or decide what they must do, without 


LOOKING AT THE LAW 


Looking at the Law 


full information about what is going on and what is 
about to happen. The impending crisis in California may 
still be avoided if legislators will make judicious use 
of informattion of the kind that Rand has assembled. 
A responsible legislature should take heed, and probably 
will. It is to be hoped that in other states similar studies 
to this excellent example by Rand will lay out a clear 
review of what the consequences of DSL have been and 
how the options for the future compare. A legislature 
that chooses DSL has chosen to live dangerously. In such 
a situation, research can minimize the danger—and also 
maximize the realization of the good intentions that 
motivated the change. 


By Jupp D. KUTCHER 


YCA—SPLIT SENTENCES 


There are important practical and legal aspects of a 
court’s imposing a split sentence in connection with the 
Youth Corrrections Act which deserve discussion. 

The adult probation statute of title 18 of the United 


States Code contains a sentencing provision known as, 


a “split sentence” (incarceration followed by probation)’ 
authorizing a Federal court to incarcerate a defendant 
during a portion of his sentence, for a fixed period up 
to 6 months, suspend the execution of the remainder 
and place the defendant on probation. 18 U.S.C. § 3651 
(paragraph 2); see United States v. Hooper, 564 F.2d 
217, 220 (7th Cir. 1977). The purpose of a split sentence 
is to permit a court to grant probation to a defendant 
where it feels that the public interest requires the 
offender to serve a part of a sentence before being 
placed on probation. /d. 

The Youth Corrections Act (YCA) 18 U.S.C. § 5005 
et seq., is a sentencing statute establishing special 
sentences for youths as an alternative to adult sentences. 
The Act provides for probation, $ 5010¢a). Section 
5010(a), itself, is silent with respect. to a court’s YCA 
probation powers but does include a “no commitment is 
needed” restriction on YCA probation: 


If the court is of the opinion that the youth offender 
does not need commitment, it may suspend the imposi- 
tion or execution of sentence and place the youth 
offender on probation. (Emphasis added.) : 

Another section of the Act, however, suggests that § 
5010(a) incorporates all the powers given to a court 
under the adult probation statute, 18 U.S.C. § 5023(a): 


Nothing in this chapter shall limit or affect the 
power of any court to suspend the imposition or execu- 
tion of any sentence and place a youth offender on 
probation or be construed in any wise to amend, repeal, 
or affect the provisions of chapter 231 [18 U.S.C. § 
3651, general adult probation] .. . of this title. 
The exact extent of this incorporation is as yet unclear. 
In particular, there is still uncertainty concerning whether 
a court may impose a split sentence in conjunction with 
YCA_ probation. 

Our office has lone felt that a court could not im- 
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pose a_ split sentence under the YCA. Legal Opin- 
ion No. 8 (Nov. 16, 1978) (former Legal Opinion |No. 
11, May 7, 1973); see Clark v. United States, A.2d 

No. 79-938 (D.C. App. June 20, 1980) (Dicta). We 
feel that there are several interpretive obstacles to finding 
a YCA split sentence legal: (1) The language of section 
5010(a) precludes commitment, (2) a period of commit- 
‘ment with section 5010(a) probation appears retributive 
in nature, in conflict with the rehabilitative thrust of the 
YCA, and (3) a fixed period of court-directed confinement, 
required as part of a split sentence, conflicts with the 
statutory structure of the Act whereby section 5010(b) 
and (c) sentences are indeterminate, the actual release 
decision resting with the Youth Act authorities under 
section 5017. 

Nevertheless, the imposition of a YCA split sentence 
merits serious consideration, in view of the practical 
benefits of a YCA split sentence and the recent Ninth 
Cireuit holding in United States v. McDonald, 611 F.2d 
1291 (9th Cir. 1980), that this type of sentence is legal. 
The practical aspects of a YCA split sentence and the 
McDonald case will be discussed prior to examining in 
greater depth the apparent problems with a YCA split 
sentence. 

Many judges and probation officers, contrary to our 
view that a YCA split sentence is illegal, have imposed 
YCA split sentences because of the sentencing benefits. 
For example, often a court would prefer to have the 
flexibility to give a youth some confinement, yet not 
be forced to subject the youth to an_ indeterminate 
sentence of possibly 6 years in length under 18 U.S.C. 
section 5010(b). The alternative of giving the youth a 
split sentence as an adult has the distinct disadvantage 
of denying him the possibility of having his conviction 
set aside under 18 U.S.C. § 5021(b). See Tatum v. United 
States, 114 U.S. App. D.C. 49, 310 F.2d 854 (D.C. Cir. 
1962). One indirect approach to achieve the result of a 
split sentence has been for the court to make a “no 
benefit” finding, impose a split sentence under 18 U.S.C. 
§ 3651, and then, after the period of confinement, reduce 
the adult probation to YCA probation under Rule 35, 
F. R. Crim. P., or under the court’s' authority to modify 
probation. However, the necessary ‘no benefit’ finding 
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followed by a “benefit” finding involves the court in a 
distasteful subterfuge in order to accomplish this purpose. 

Of the circuit courts, only the Ninth Circuit has 
ruled whether a court can impose a split sentence under 
the YCA.' Initially, it held YCA split sentences illegal. 
United States v. Marron, 564 F.2d 867 (9th Cir. 1977); 
United States v. Mollet, 510 F.2d 625 (9th Cir. 1975). 
However, relying on the Supreme Court decision in 
Durst v. United States, 434 U.S. 542 (1978), which 
upheld the imposition of fines and restitution in conjunc- 
tion with YCA probation, the Ninth Circuit recently 
reversed its position. McDouald, supra. 

McDonald noted that the Supreme Court in Durst, 
supra has interpreted the YCA, in light of 18 U.S.C. 
§$ 5023(a), as indicating a congressional intent to “ ‘pre- 
serve to sentencing judges their powers under the general 
probation statute when sentencing youth offenders to 
probation under § 5010(a) ... /d. at 551.’ ” 611 F.2d 
at 1294. Since section 3651, as amended, explicitly author- 
izes split sentences, the court extrapolated the view that 
Durst “engrafts it [a split sentence] section 
5010(a).” Jd. 

In McDonald, the district court imposed a 7-year 
5010(c¢) sentence and suspended the execution of all but 
6 months. While it is possible to interpret McDonald 
narrowly to authorize only a YCA section 5010(c) split 
sentence, it can also be seen as authority for a section 
5010(b) YCA_ split sentence. 

McDonald specifically overturned the Ninth Circuit’s 
prior decision in United States v. Marron, 564 F.2d 867 
(9th Cir. 1977), to the extent it held a YCA split sentence 
illegal. Thus the court indirectly extended its section 
5010(¢) holding to a section 5010(b) YCA_ split sen- 
tence. This is because Marroun’s reasoning in ruling that 
a YCA split sentence was illegal was based on a section 
5010(b) split sentence held illegal by an earlier Ninth 
Circuit opinion. Vollet, supra. Finally, the implicit ra- 
tionale underlying McDonald’s section 5010(¢) ruling 
would necessarily apply equally to a section 5010(b) 
split sentence. 

As to its rationale, McDonald relied on Durst. But in 
applying Durst to the split sentence context, the court had 
to reach certain conclusions: (1) The “no commitment” 
restriction language of section 5010(a) can be ignored, 
(2) a short period of confinement of a split sentence, 
like a fine or restitution, is not “retributive punishment” 
prohibited by the YCA, and (3) a fixed period of confine- 
ment as part of YCA probation is not in essential conflict 
with the requirement of section 5017 that the adminis- 
trative authority to release a youth from a period of 
indeterminate treatment rests with the Youth Act au- 
thorities, not the court. Since McDonald fails to address 
these issues, further comment on the possible basis for 
explaining these implied conclusions is required. 

First, it is necessary to contend with the “no commit- 
ment” language of § 5010(a). As noted earlier, an 
apparent prerequisite to a section 5010(a) probation 
sentence is a finding that no commitment is necessary. 
Since the confinement portion of a probation split sentence 
requires up to 6 months confinement it would necessarily 
conflict with a finding that no commitment is necessary. 
Yet, as indicated above, section 5023(a) expressiy declares 
that nothing in the YCA is intended to limit or affect 
the court’s probation authority under 18 U.S.C. 3651. 


' One district court, United States v. Borawski, 297 F. Supp. 198 
(E D.N.Y. 1969), has upheld a split sentence with section 5010(a). 
297 F. Supp. at 200. Borawsl:i is of very little help, however, since 
the court imposed an adult sentence under section 3651 alone with 
n section 5010(a) sentence, a sentence of very dubious legality. 


While Durst’s incorporation language is broad, it does 
not expressly state that every feature of adult proba- 
tion, however incompatible with the language of 
§ 5010(a), must be incorporated. 


Like sections 5010(a) and 5023(a), the legislative 


history of the YCA reflects both the “no commitment” 
restriction of section 5010(a) and the fact that a court 
was intended to retain a// of its adult probation power: 


Under [the bill’s] provisions, if the court finds that a 
youth offender does not need treatment, it may suspend 
the imposition or execution of sentence and place the 
youth offender on probation. Thus, the power of the 
court to grant probation is left undisturbed by the 
bill. (Emphasis added.) 

Durst, supra, 434 U.S. at 551. If the “no commitment” 
language of section 5010(a) precludes a split sentence 
under the YCA, it would indeed limit and affect the 
court’s probation power, contrary to section 5023(a)’s 
mandate. Thus the above legislative comment and the 
language of sections 5010(a) and 5023(a), reflect an 
apparent conflict. 

This conflict might be explained by the fact that 
the split sentence provision of the adult probation 
statute, section 3651, was not enacted until 1958, 8 years 
after the YCA was enacted. Thus at the time of the 
above noted legislative history and the enactment of 
sections 5010(a) and 5023(a), there was no conflict. The 
question then is whether, in light of the change in the 
probation statute, Congress would have intended section 
5010(a) or section 5023(a) to govern. 

For the split sentence option to apply with section 
5010(a) probation requires, in effect, that the change in 
section 3651 implicitly repeal the “no commitment” words 
of section 5010(a). The canons of statutory construction 
offer mixed instruction on this subject. 1A Sands, 
Sutherland Statutory Construction, §§ 23.09, 23.10 (4th 
Ed. 1974). Repeal by implication is generally disfavored 
in the law. In construing conflicting legislation, the 
emphasis should be on avoiding making statutory lan- 
guage superfluous. However, the presumption against im- 
plied repeal often runs counter to the probability that 
the legislature did desire a change. So where a real con- 
flict, rather than an ambiguity, exists between statutes, 
it is certainly reasonable to understand the later enact- 
ment as superseding the existing law. Sands, supra. 
$ 23.09. 

In this instance, it can be argued that there is a clear 
conflict between section 5010(a) and § 3651, as incor- 
porated by section 5023. There would appear to be no 
congressional objective to denying a youth a split sen- 
tence. Conversely, permitting a court the split sentenc- 
ing option is fully compatible with the underlying con- 
gressional intent in enacting the YCA: “the Act was 
meant (by Congress) to enlarge, not restrict the sen- 
tencing options of federal trial courts ... .” Dorszynski 
v. United States, 418 U.S. 424, 4837 (1974). (Emphasis 
added.) Relevant to the desire to avoid making language 
of one statutory provision superfluous is the fact that a 
recent change in the Federal Magistrate Act operated a 
change in the statutory scheme of section 5017. See Fed- 
eral Magistrate Act of 1979, Public Law 96-82, § 7(g) 
(1)-(4), 93 Stat. 646. This Act gives magistrates author- 
ity to commit a youth under the YCA for no longer than 
1 year, thereby rendering the 6-year language of section 
5017 superfluous to that extent. Perhaps, then. the ‘“‘no 
commitment” language of section 5010(a) need not pre- 
clude a YCA split sentence. 

A second related difficulty concerns the fact that the 
YCA has been construed to prohibit “retributive” pun- 
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ishment. See e.g., Durst, supra, 434 U.S. at 545. Durst 
resolved that issue with respect to fines and restitution 
by finding that neither were retributive in nature. /d. 
at 553-54. One important factor Durst relied on was 
that section 5010(a) is silent with respect to fines or 
restitution: The language of section 5010(a) “neither 
grants nor withholds authority to impose a fine or restitu- 
tion.’ Jd. at 549. But, as noted above, section 5010(a) 
is not silent with respect to commitment. And a_ period 
of confinement with probation might well be considered 
“retributive.” Sce Marron, supra; Mollet, supra. On the 
other hand, the confinement would be under section 
5010(b) or (c) and thus be “treatment.’’ As such it 
could be deemed “rehabilitative.” Also, by being able 
to suspend imposition of a full section 5010(b) or (c) 
sentence, the sentencing judge could assure that a youth 
offender received only a “taste” of treatment while avoid- 
ing the possibility of a much longer treatment period, e.g., 
up to 6 years under section 5010(b). 

Third, a most serious obstacle to concluding that a 
split sentence under the YCA is permissible is that a 
split sentence requires a fixed period of confinement 
established by the court. Section 5017, which sets forth 
the administrative release discretion of the Youth Act 
authorities, prohibits court-directed fixed sentences under 
the YCA. It only permits indeterminate sentences set 
by the Youth Act authorities. See e.g., United States v. 
Cruz, 544 F.2d 1162, 1164 (2d Cir. 1976) (2-year section 
5010(b) sentence illegal); Burns v. United States, 552 
F.2d 828, 830-31 (8th Cir. 1977) 3 year section 5010(c) 
sentence illegal; United States v. Jackson, 550 F.2d 830 
(2d Cir. 1977); Tatum v. United States, supra, (3 to 
9 year section 5010(c) sentence illegal). 

A very recent court opinion, issued prior to the 
McDonald decision, rejected the legality of a_ section 
5010(b) YCA split sentence because of this issue. Clar/ 
v. United States, No. 79-938 (D.C. App. June 20, 1980) 
(Dicta). Clark involved a conviction under the D.C. Code, 
so the court found the D.C. Code probation statute which 
fails to provide for a split sentence, rather than 18 U.S.C. 
§ 3651, applicable in conjunction with section 5010(a). 
See 18 U.S.C. § 5023(a). Slip Op. at 5. However, the court 
still addressed the general issue. According to Clark, a 
section 5010(b) split sentence is: 


Contrary to the design and plan which Congress 
has painstakingly enacted. A sentence of that kind 
necessarily detracts from the authority [to tailor the 
length of sentence actually to be served to fit the 
needs of the individual] which has been entrusted 
[by the YCA statute] to the [Youth Act] adminis- 
trators of the program. 

Clark, supra, slip op. at 4. The court distinguished Durst 
by pointing out that the sentences approved by Durst 
“do not involve or encroach upon the administrative 
authority to release...” Id. 

If the split sentence provision of section 3651 existed 
at the time the YCA was enacted would Congress have 
structured the release plan of section 5017 to permit 
the sentencing court to set such an initial fixed confine- 
ment period? A plausible conclusion is that Congress 
would have done so. The implicit repeal of the language 
of section 5917 affecting the release authority of Youth 
Act administrators would be similar to the comments 
made above in regard to section 5010(a). In the con- 
text of section 5017. it can be argued that the detraction 
in authority of the Youth administrators provided by sec- 
tion 5017 is more apparent than real. In ordering a split 
sentence the court would impose a section 5010(b) or (¢) 
sentence and suspend execution of all but a short period 


of it. The fixed short period would be part of the de- 
fendant’s probation, and probation is not involved with 
the release authority of the Youth administrators. Upon 
revocation the unexecuted portion of the section 5010(b) 
or (c) sentence would be executed, MacDonald, supra, 
which sentence would be fully indeterminate and subject 
to the Youth Act administrators under section 5017. Ac- 
cordingly, section 5017 could be read to allow the neces- 
sary deviation from its overall statutory scheme in this 
respect. 

In sum, the availability of a split sentence under the 
YCA would provide courts with an important sentencing 
tool. Hopefully, more circuits, and ultimately the Supreme 
Court, will clarify whether the technical questions pre- 
sented by the statute’s language may be resolved in 
favor of allowing the imposition of a YCA split sentence. 


INCARCERATION AS A CONDITION OF PROBATION 


In an earlier article, a comment was made suggesting 
the propriety of the imposition of a probation condition 
of incarceration. Kutcher, “Looking at the Law,” 43 
Fed. Prob. 64 (June 1979). Upon reflection these are 
good reasons for questioning this kind of condition. 

First, cases which have approved the interspersing of 
probation with a period or periods of incarceration have 
dene so only in the context of weekend sentences. These 
cases should not be understood to authorize a general 
probation condition of incarceration. See United States 
v. Clayton, 588 F.2d 1288 (9th Cir. 1979). United States 
v. Haseltine, 419 F.2d 579, 581-82 (9th Cir. 1969); 
United States ex rel Spellman v. Murphy, 217 F.2d 247 
(7th Cir. 1954). A weekend sentence has the benefit 
of permitting the probationer to maintain facets of a 
normal life, primarily employment. See Haseltine, supra. 
However, a straight period of incarceration would not 
have that enlightened purpose or effect. It would be 
disruptive. A condition of incarceration, other than for 
weekends, seems fundamentally at odds with the liberty 
aspect of probation deemed so important by the Supreme 
Court. See Gagnon vy. Scarpelli, 411 U.S. 778 (1973); 
Morrissey v. Brewer, 408 U.S. 471 (1972). 

Second, the split sentence provision of section 3651 
argues against the validity of periods of incarceration 
as conditions of probation. This provision was added to 
section 3651 of title 18 to give courts the option of 
incarceration with probation but only before probation 
starts, not after. Sce United Sates v. Hooper, 564 F.2d 
217, 220 (7th Cir. 1979). Presumably, the split sentence 
provision would have been unnecessary if courts already 
had authority to impose periods of incarceration with 
probation. 

SEARCH AND SEIZURE 

An important question regarding a probation officer’s 
duties in the search and seizure context is what authority 
an officer would have in a situation where he entered a 
probationer’s home on a visit and observes marijuana 
in plain view. 

As to the use of force, there is no established authority 
for an officer to enter forcibly a home to conduct a war- 
rantiless search. See Lutta v. Fitzharris, 521 F.2d 246, 
251-52 (9th Cir.), cert. denied, 423 U.S. 897 (1975). 
3ut in the situation described above no force in the 
entry of the dwelling would be involved. Once lawfully 
inside I think the officer would have authority to stay. 
The practical issue would be one of safety. 

If the officer decided to leave he could take custody 
of the marijuana prior to leaving. A probation officer has 
authority to make a seizure in connection with a plain 
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view search. United States v. Workman, 585 F.2d 1205, 
1208 (4th Cir, 1978). 

There appears to be no case law on the specific subject 
of a probation officer’s authority to exercise physical force 
to accomplish a seizure. The authority to seize, as ex- 


pressed by Workman, however, would implicitly suggest 
the power to use reasonable force to obtain custody of the 
marijuana, At the point of physical resistance on the pro- 
bationer’s part, personal safety would again become the 
pivotal issue. 


Letters to the Editor 


Comments on ‘‘The Ex-Offender 
and the ‘Monster’ Myth” 


To THE EpiTor: 

In “The Ex-Offender and the ‘Monster’ Myth” the au- 
thors corroborate statistically what many of us in crimi- 
nology have observed: Some incarcerated offenders make 
constructive changes in their lives as a result of imprison- 
ment. Prison requires these individuals to “slow down” 
and think about the future surrounded by others for whom 
crime did not pay. On the outside such metamorphosis is 
difficult because of daily temptations and the presence of 
successful criminals—those who were never imprisoned, 
those who were diverted to probation or other programs. 
Since it is the individual who decided to commit a crime, 
it is he who must decide to change. Such changes occur 
privately and are not publicized since culprits do not like 
to admit defeat in their criminal efforts. 

Many of the felons come from homes and schools that 
were disordered. Prison thus serves as a rite of passage 
into a more structured world where anarchy does not reign. 
It is unfortunate that prison must do the job that the 
family and the school did not 0 could not do. Before land- 
ing in jail most inmates had rejected parental advice, 
school counseling, judicial aid such as probation, suspended 
sentence, etc. 

The deprivation of liberty, aggressive behavior in cell 
blocks and other areas regimentation are much more 
traumatic to the middle-class critics of imprisonment than 
to the actual residents who did not lead a comfortable life 
before. If we could identify and isolate the mentally dis- 
turbed penitentiary residents, our institutions would be 
more humane and safer. Further, the recidivism rates 
would be lower since we could select promising inmates 
for reform efforts. 

August 5, 1980 PIERRE C. HABER 

Director 

The Psychology Society 
100 Beekman Street 
New York, N.Y. 10038 


To THE EDITOR: 

In the recent article “The Ex-Offender and the ‘Monster’ 
Myth” (FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1980) Megargee and 
Cadow present persuasive evidence that the myth (“prison 
makes prisoners worse’) is not justified. possible 
weakness, however, the fact that their data 
comes from a single Federal Correctional Institution. In 
connection with a major study currently being conducted 


concerns 


' Beck, James L., “Measuring Recidivism Rates for Federal Offend- 
ers,” Bureau of Prisons, Mimeo. 1980. 
* Hoffman, P.B. and Adelberg, S., Salient Factor 


Seore: A 
Nontechnical Overview,” FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1980. 


by Federal Prison System’s Office of Research! some ad- 
ditional light can be cast on this issue from a Bureau- 
wide perspective. 


NUMBER (AND PERCENT) WITH NO ARREST OR WARRANT 
ISSUED DURING THE FIRST YEAR AFTER RELEASE, 
By SALIENT FACTOR SCORE CATEGORY* 


Release 
Sample 
(N) Poor 
1970 (1806) 271 
(51%) 


Total 

Very Good 
290 1230 
(91%) (68%) 
148 283 492 515 1438 
(5384) (677) (80% ) (90%) (76%) 
“Excludes cases with sentences of 1-year-and-1-day or 
less (in 1978 these 601 better risks, if included, would have 

raised the success rate to 77/7). 


Fair 
302 
(64%) 


Good 
367 

(76% ) 
1978 (1894) 


release.- 


These figures reflect an overall success rate between two 
out-of-three (in 1970) and three-out-of-four (in 1978). A 
comparison of the success rate during this time span 
within salient factor categories shows an increase in three 
of the four. 

Thus it would appear that not only do a greater number 
of releasees succeed (than fail), counter to the current 
mythology; but, additionally, a statistical analysis of the 
above data (chi square= 27.88, p. < .05) reveals that 
whatever is going on in the “black box” of Federal Prison 
is now helping significantly more than it did 8 years ago. 

August 8, 1980 ROBERT B. LEVINSON, PH.D. 

Deputy Assistant Director 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 
Washington, D.C. 20534 


Thanks From an Author 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I would like to thank you for publishing my article 
(“Home Supervision: Probation Really Works”) in the 
December 1979 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. Interestingly, 
after our Department’s administration read the article, 
they decided to keep probation officers doing the home 
supervision job rather than replacing them with probation 
aides. Our Department is experiencing severe budget cut- 
backs and you helped give priority to a good program. 

April 24, 1980 WILLIAM G. SWANK 

Supervising Probation Officer 
Probation Department of 
San Diego County 

San Diego, California 92123 


Salient Factor Score Category** 
“*Categories indicate liklihood of being successful post- 
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THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewea by EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


“Criminal Statistics in the United States,” by Roland 
Chilton (Spring 1980). Within the field of criminology, 
much progress has been made in developing devices for 
achieving and evaluating statistical information. Indeed, 
quantitative measures employed by criminologists have 
become so intricate as to make criminology as much a 
home for mathematicians as for sociologists or lawyers. 
Lest the refinements of statistical method bulge beyond 
what is warranted by the essential study substance, it 
is necessary to have reliable and coordinated information 
available. The analogy of “a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear” helps make this point. High powered mathematics 
and computers cannot overcome basic deficiencies in 
information. 

Chilton’s well documented article analyzes what is 
currently available in terms of national level criminal 
justice information. He sees that there is too much 
fragmentation and too little accessibility. He classifies 
criminal justice statistics into six categories: victimiza- 
tion statistics, e.g., the National Crime Survey (NCS); 
agency statistics, e.g., Uniform Crime Reports (UCR); 
criminal justice record statistics, e.g., Computerized Crim- 
inal History (CCH); specialized and limited statistics, 
e.g., Drug Awareness Warning Network (DAWN): and 
Federal criminal statistics, e.g., Federal Supervision Sta- 
tistics (provided by Federal probation officers). The num- 
erous statistical information systems which fall within the 
aforementioned six categories are managed by several 
agencies both public and private. Among these agencies 
are the FBI, Census Bureau, NCCD, the U.S. Courts, 
NIJJD, INSLAW, NIDA, etc. The fact that comparability 
is lost among such disparate data depositories makes re- 
search difficult. Accessibility is impeded by both the public/ 
private axis of management and by the opportunity of so 
many administrators seeking to avoid agency embarrass- 
ment by classifying information as confidential. 

While he acknowledges that central direction in the 
gathering of criminal justice statistics will not guarantee 
accessibility or interpretability, Chilton believes that it 
will vastly improve the measurement of crime and the 
assessment of crime control programs. He supports the 
establishment of the Bureau of Justice Statistics within 
the U.S. Department of Justice. By coordinating record- 
keeping systems (for example, coordination between the 
victimization statistics program and UCR would be of 
great obvious benefit), by eliminating competing reporting 
programs and by mandatory cooperation with a central 
apparatus, the Bureau of Justice Statistics will go a long 
way toward a more efficient and rational handling of 
criminal justice data. 

“Problems with Existing Prediction Studies and Future 
Research Needs,” by Leslie T. Wilkins (Summer 1980). 
In this short but pithy article, Professor Wilkins discusses 
research and prediction problems which are fundamentally 
ethical in nature. He begins by pointing out that all prob- 
ability estimates are subject to the same two kinds of 
error: (1) An individual predicted to fail may succeed or 


(2) an individual predicted to sueceed may fail. Herein lies 
a profound ethical issue. How does the criminal justice 
system fairly deal with the obviously significant number 
of false positives. (It might be argued that if there were 
only one case of an individual denied liberty, let’s say 
in a parole decision, because of a false prediction of 
his potential for recidivism, it would be significant.) 
The substitution of cohort justice for individual justice, 
through the inculeation of statistical methods of predic- 
tion, is a facet of our criminal justice system worth 
examining with an ethical lens. Many babies are th:2wn 
out with the bath water and there is reason te consider 
what ethical relief the “just deserts” model offers for 
the situation of imperfect prognosis regarding individual 
behavior. The inclination of the “just deserts” model to 
respond to past -behavior rather than to the individual 
and his predicted future behavior does not represent an 
ideal solution. Wilkins asserts that “humans seem to 
be anticipating creatures” and the quality of prediction 
and the reasons for predicting may be more important 
questions than whether predictions should be avoided. 

Improving predictions involves the basic data, methods 
of input (coding) and statistical analysis. Utilization 
of basic data often touches upon a number of ethical 
issues and not only those relating to privacy. For 
example, “some items of information may be predictive 
but undesirable for inclusion in an analysis.” Predictive 
characteristics such as race or sex, which an individual 
cannot change voluntarily, might be considered unsuitable 
on ethical grounds. 

Wilkins states that prediction methods in criminal 
justice are worthy of study on their own rather than, 
as is usually the case, being studied incidental to some 
other focus. Among the questions which Wilkins suggests 
might profitably be addressed by such study are: why 
predictions regarding the decisions of authorities in the 
criminal justice system are more accurate than predictions 
regarding offender decisions (to commit crime); and, con- 
sidering that all predictive methods are approximately 
equal in their predictive power, what is the relationship 
between the methods as they apply in individual cases. 

“Investment of Prosecution Resources in Career Criminal 
Cases,” by Wiliam M. Rhodes (Summer 1980). The findings 
of the research reported here imply that it may not be 
worthwhile to invest in special prosecution units for 
processing the career criminal. Neither increased prob- 
ability of conviction nor increased severity of sentence 
resulted from the experience of at least one jurisdiction, 
Los Angeles County, which established a career criminal 
prosecution unit. 

The justification for career criminal programs assumes 
that recidivists account for a disproportionate amount 
of crime and that they are identifiable for purposes of 
increased pyvosecutorial effort. The increased effort on 
the part of prosecutors assumedly results in a greater 
number of convictions and imprisonments which would 
in turn reduce the overall crime rate by incapacitating 
the habitual offender. The old idea of incapacitation has 
received increased currency lately and, while many advo- 
cates of the idea, like James Q. Wilson, can see crime 
reduction benefits derived from an across-the-board in- 
capacitation of criminals, the main thrust of incapacita- 
tion has been directed toward the so-called career criminal. 
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Using a system of case weights, which refers essentially 
to the average time prosecutors spend on criminal cases 
at various stages of processing, the researcher analyzed 
what was being done by the career criminal unit of the 
Los Angeles County District Attorneys Office. In compar- 
ing special career criminal unit prosecutors with regular 
prosecutors in the same office, some interesting observa- 
tions were made: Special’ unit prosecutors spent “five 
to seven” times more hours than regular prosecutors 
on similar cases (comparisons were limited to robbery 
cases and burglary cases); special unit prosecutors spent 
disproportionately more time on developing civilian wit- 
nesses; and special prosecutors spent disproportionately 
less time on plea negotiations. On the whole, the special 
unit lawyers “spent much more time on building cases 
than they did on settling them.” They also invested their 
time earlier in the progress of the case. 

Despite success in being able to mount a greater effort 
(in terms of time) against the career criminal, the 
desired result of increased probability of conviction and 
imprisonment was not significantly achieved. Neither the 
mere existence of the special unit nor the greater in- 
vestment of time (the two calculated separately) cor- 
related favorably with conviction and imprisonment rates. 
As a matter of fact, there appeared to be an inverse 
relationship between time invested and probability of 
conviction. This latter phenomenon is explained in terms 
of special units having the more difficult cases to handle 
and by the fact that trials consumed more time than 
guilty pleas (the special prosecutors spent relatively 
little time in plea negotiations). 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SmitH, M.D. 


“Toward a Public Policy on the Chronic Mentally Ill 
Patient,” by John A. Talbott, M.D. 

“Deinstitutionalization and Social Policy: Historical Per- 
spectives and Present Dilemmas,” by Donald H. Williams, 
M.D., Elizabeth C. Bellus, M.P.H., and Sheila W. Wellington, 
M.P.H. 

“From Hospitals to Jails: The Fate of California’s 
Deiastitutionalized Mentally Ill,” by Gary E. Whitmer, 
L.C.S.W. These three papers, which appear in the January 
1980 issue of the Journal, provide an excellent review 
of current issues and problems relating to the chronic 
mentally ill. Dr. Talbott points out that there has been 
a steady decline in the population of state mental hospitals 
in this country from a high of 550,000 in 1955 to a 
current low of 180,000. Among the factors contributing 
to this decline are the adoption of a philosophy that it 
is better to treat mental patients in the community 
than in institutions; the introduction of the newer 
psychotropic drugs; increasing emphasis on patient’s 
rights; and a shift in the economic responsibility for 
chronic mentally ill patients from the states to the 
Federal Government as patients were discharged from 
state hospitals and moved to board and care and nursing 
homes. The author states that this so-called deinstitu- 
tionalization of the chronic mentally ill has left them 
without adequate care and support. Among the unmet 
needs of chronic mental patients today, the author cites, 
inadequate crisis services, inadequate medical atttention 
and alternative housing and living arrangements, inade- 
quate financial support and employment opportunities, 


and inadequate social contacts and counseling services. 
The author urges the adoption of a public policy which 
would adequately care for the specific needs of these 
chronic mental patients. He views the present situation 
as a national crisis, the resolution of which should be 
accorded the highest priority. 

In their paper on deinstitutionalization and social policy, 
Dr. Williams, et al., point out that the minorities and 
the poor who have always received the worst institutional 
care, are presently most at risk during a time when 
social services are being cut back. This interesting 
historical review traces the care of the mentally ill from 
the almshouses and jails in colonial America to the private 
asylums of the early 1800’s, to the state hospitals of 
the late 1800’s, to the hospital reform movements of 
the middle 1900’s, to the community mental health 
centers and deinstitutionalization of the early sixties. 
This paper makes it explicitly clear that contrary to 
some popular views, the care and treatment of the 
chronic mentally ill does not rest with professionals but 
rather it is ultimately determined by political and social 
process. This being the case, the author suggests that 
we try to establish “enduring criteria for resource alloca- 
tion to the poor and the chronically ill” and that we 
try to agree “on a resource floor below which no one 
shall fall.” 

In the final paper in this symposium, Mr. Whitmer 
describes the shift of mentally ill persons from custodial 
care in state institutions during the 1960’s to prosecution 
in criminal courts during the 1970’s. He points out how 
California’s mental health laws changed the focus of 
the criteria for involuntary hospitalization from a need 
for treatment to the demonstration of dangerousness, 
with a resultant criminalization of mentally ill behavior. 
Mr. Whitmer describes how police officers, who are called 
when chronic mentally ill persons misbehave, are unable 
to get these patients into hospitals and have no alternative 
but to arrest them so that they are ultimately prosecuted 
and jailed. The author feels that these “forfeited” 
patients should be returned from the jails to the jurisdic- 
tion of mental health centers. He suggests that a first 
step toward accomplishing this purpose will be to redefine 
our concepts of treatment refusal and to reject the 
criterion of dangerousness as the essential determinant 
for involuntary institutionalization. Finally, the author 
observes that the financial, administrative, and staffing 
problems of mental health centers must be corrected, 
else shifting the chronic mental patients to them will 
exacerbate the problems which they are already having. 
In the alternative, mental health services in jails and 
prisons must be strengthened, lest they become the 
“snakepits” of the 1980’s. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAviD M. PETERSEN 


“Drinking Among Rural Youth: The Dynamics of Paren- 
tal and Peer Influence,’ by Marie L. Lassey and John E. 
Carlson (January 1980). This paper reports the extent 
of drinking among teenagers in a sample of rural com- 
munities in Idaho and examines parental and peer in- 
fluences on the drinking behavior of these youths. 

There have been few investigations on the use of 
alcohol among persons living in rural or small com- 
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munities, although it might well be assumed that a 
comparable situation to that of urban settings exists. 
The few previous investigations into the drinking behavior 
of rural high school students, however, reveal that they 
apparently tend to drink less than students in urban 
areas. The study population reported on here included 
all eighth and twelfth grade students from largely rural 
schools in three counties in northern Idaho. Questionnaires 
were administered to 889 students by the principal in- 
vestigator. Data were collected on consumption of beer, 
wine, and liquor, but only the predominant pattern, beer 
drinking, is analyzed in this report. As to extent of 
drinking, 16 percent of the eighth grade students reported 
frequent drinking (at least one or two times a week), 
24 percent occasional drinking (one or two times a 
month), 27 percent seldom drinking (at.least one time 
a year) and 34 percent no drinking. Among the twelth 
graders comparable percentages were 34, 31, 17, and 19. 
Compared to previous research findings these data reveal 
a larger proportion of these rural teenagers who report 
drinking behavior at least occasionally. As to factors 
influencing the drinking habits of these teenagers, father’s 
drinking behavior is associated strongly with the drinking 
patterns of the children. For eighth graders a greater 
proportion of fathers who are nondrinkers also have 
children who are nondrinkers. The influence of a nondrink- 
ing father appears to diminsh as age of the respondent 
increases; twelfth graders with nondrinking fathers are 
much more inclined to drink than eighth graders with 
nondrinking fathers (75 percent compared to 53 percent). 
In the main the findings for mother influence are similar 
to that of the father. The closeness of the relationship 
of the teenager to his or her father shows a modest 
association with frequency of drinking. Children with a 
closer than average relationship with their fathers are 
less likely to be frequent drinkers than children who 
have a less close relationship (eighth graders—15 percent 
- versus 28 percent—and twelth graders—32 percent versus 
43 percent). The relationship between closeness with 
mother is quite comparable to closeness with the father. 
Lack of communication between parent and child as a 
causal influence on teenage drinking is partially supported 
by these data. More communication with the father is 
associated with less frequent drinking among eighth 
grade students but a reversal of the pattern occurs at 
the highest level of communication for twelth graders. 
Stronger relationships are revealed for mother-child com- 
munication and a higher proportion of both age levels 
indicate greater communication with mother. Data re- 
garding the influence of the peer group indicate a positive 
relationship between friends who drink and drinking 
among both eighth and twelfth graders. Students who 
report no friends who drink are also likely to be non- 
drinkers (eighth graders—70 percent—and twelfth graders 
—68 percent). Those students who indicate, for example, 
that three-fourths or more of their close friends drink 
are substantially more likely to be frequent drinkers 
(eighth graders—43 percent—and twelfth graders—54 
percent). Moreover, there is a relationship between “talk- 
ing about problems with best friends” and drinking behav- 
ior. Among both eighth and twelfth graders the greater the 
problem-related communication with best friends, the more 
frequent is drinking. In sum, drinking behavior of parents, 
closeness of relationship with parents, and communication 
with parents are strongly related to drinking patterns 
of both eighth and twelfth graders. An even stronger 
relationship, particularly for the twelfth graders, exists 
between drinking and friendship patterns. The authors 


discuss questions that future research needs to address 
in this area. 

“The Treatment of Compulsive Gambling,” by David 
Lester (February 1980). This paper reviews the techniques 
used for treating compulsive gamblers and assesses their 
success. 

Compulsive gambling has been viewed as an addiction 
and the compulsive gambler is seen as being quite similar 
to the alcoholic or the drug addict. Thus, similar kinds 
of therapeutic techniques have been applied to compulsive 
gamblers and to drug addicts and alcoholics. Techniques 
used for treating compulsive gambling include individual 
(psychoanalytic) psychotherapy, aversion therapy, marital 
therapy, and self-help groups (Gamblers Anonymous). 
The author reviews eight reports of psychotherapy with 
compulsive gamblers and finds that therapists have 
claimed a reasonable amount of success in treating this 
addiction. However, cure results must be viewed with 
caution as gamblers often gamble sporadically and this 
probably inflates “success” rates. Study followup periods 
have been relatively brief and relapses are quite common. 
No new techniques for treating gamblers have been 
reported in the literature and no modifications or special 
problems have been encountered. The problems especially 
important in treating compulsive gamblers include lack 
of motivation for change and the role of the significant 
other in maintaining the gambler as the scapegoat of 
the family. Therapists have difficulty in motivating pa- 
tients for treatment whatever their problem. Therapists 
treating gamblers have been no more successful than 
therapists treating other kinds of patients in devising 
techniques to deal with this lack of motivation. The 
importance of the significant other in the gambler’s 
behavior indicates that therapy for the gambler should 
not be conducted by inexperienced therapists. Since in- 
dividual and conjoint family therapy must often be 
instituted, and since crisis intervention is often necessary 
to deal with severe depressions in the spouses of gamblers 
and the severe marital stresses that develop as treatment 
progresses, the therapist must be eclectic and able to 
respond quickly in emergencies. The influence of the 
spouse for married gamblers appears to be crucial. Even 
therapists using behavior therapy techniques have been 
forced to use conjoint family therapy in order to ensure 
stable abstinence from gambling. 

“Drug Histories and Criminality: Survey of Inmates of 
State Correctional Facilities, January 1974,” by William 
I. Barton (February 1980). This paper reports on selected 
aspects of a detailed study (Survey of Inmates of State 
Correctional Facilities) of the characteristics of inmates 
incarcerated in state penal facilities during January 1974. 
The major purpose of the larger survey was to supple- 
ment the limited data base of the National Prisoner 
Statistics Program which began as an annual program 
in 1926. 

The purpose of this paper is to take selected drug 
abuse data yielded by the survey and to respond to two 
basic questions: (1) “What proportion of offenses are 
committed by persons with a history of drug use,” and 
(2) “do persons with a history of drug use commit 
different types of offenses than persons without such 
a history?” These questions are modified to refer to the 
present sample of convicted criminals who have been 
incarcerated in state correctional facilities. In all, 710 
correctional facilities were determined to be within the 
scope of the study and from this universe a sample of 
190 facilities were selected using scientific sampling pro- 
cedures. From these 190 facilities, some 10,400 inmates 
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were selected for interviews, again using scientific sam- 
pling procedures. This represents roughly one out of 
every 18 inmates under jurisdiction of state correctional 
facilities at the time of the study (N=191,400 estimated 
persons). Survey results revealed that 61 percent of 
the inmates stated that they had used drugs such as 
heroin, methadone, cocaine, marijuana, amphetamines, or 
barbiturates at some point in their lives, without a 
doctor’s prescription and outside of a treatment program. 
The percentages of inmates who had ever used these 
drugs were: heroin (30 percent), methadone (9 percent), 
cocaine (28 percent), marijuana (56 percent), ampheta- 
mines (29 percent), barbiturates (28 percent), and other 
drugs illicitly used (16 percent). A greater percentage 
of inmates presently convicted of property crimes reported 
ever using drugs than inmates convicted of violent crimes 
(61 percent as against 55 percent). This difference be- 
comes greater when inmates convicted of robbery are 
removed from the violent crime category (in this paper, 
robbery is classified as a violent crime), particularly 
since 7 out of every 10 inmates presently convicted of 
robbery had ever used drugs. Roughly 1 out of every 
4 inmates (27 percent) stated that they were using drugs 
daily, or almost daily, at the time of any of their 
present offense(s) resulting in imprisonment. Around 1 
in every 3 inmates (32 percent) presently convicted of 
robbery was using drugs daily at this time. Further 
examination of daily drug use at time of current of- 
fense(s) revealed that a significantly smaller proportion 
of inmates were presently convicted of “violent crimes” 
than inmates with no drug use (41 percent compared to 
57 percent). One in 4 inmates (26 percent) reported 
that they were under the influence of some drug at the 
time of the offense(s) resulting in their being in prison 
at the time of the survey. When alcohol use is combined 
with other drugs, 6 out of every 10 inmates were either 
under the influence of drugs, or had been drinking, at 
the time of any of the offense(s) causing their current 
imprisonment. When these inmates were asked about 
enrollment in drug treatment programs, we find that 
only 4 percent of all the sample were enrolled at the 
time of any of the present offense(s) resulting in im- 
prisonment, while roughly 9 percent had been enrolled 
in drug treatment prior to the time of their present 
offense(s). The complexity of this topic, the cautions 
one needs to be aware of in interpreting the current 
data and the implications of this research are all discussed 
in some length by the author. 


SOCIAL WORK PERIODICALS 


Reviewed by HARVEY TREGER 


“Integration of Primary Prevention into Social Work 
Practice,” by Michael Roskin (Social Work, May 1980). 
This is a conceptual article on primary prevention which 
may bear fruit for a number of social work fields of 
practice including social work in the justice system. 
Michael Roskin is currently director, Department of 
Social Work, Hadassah Hebrew University Hospitals, and 
lecturer, School of Medicine and Baerwald School of 
Social Work, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel. The 
article is based on a demonstration-research project con- 
ducted in Evanston, Illinois, which formed the core of 
Dr. Roskin’s doctoral dissertation. A review of the 


literature indicated a historical trend in social work 
intervention from custodial, treatment, and early identi- 
fication approaches. The author suggests we should now 
go one step further. This idea is supported by the 
research in the field and Roskin’s own research. “Research 
indicates a direct relationship between major multiple 
life changes that are undesired, uncontrolled, and 
unanticipated and clients ensuing emotional difficulties. 
Usually the life changes referred to include divorce, 
separation, death of a family member, loss of a job, 
imprisonment, and disabling illness or accident. Those 
who have incurred more than one of these life changes 
in a brief period (usually within one year) have a three 
times greater risk than others of becoming emotionally 
ill in the ensuing year.” 

Based on the findings of previous researchers Roskin 
went one step further. He identified a high risk population, 
set up experimental and control groups. Those who had 
experienced two or more life changes and had not entered 
into a professional therapeutic relationship were invited 
to attend six lecture-discussion sessions focused on the 
“here and now.” Lecture topics included (1) relationships 
between life changes and health, (2) stress and distress: 
how to make stress work for you, (3) support systems 
and personal health, and (4) anticipating and influencing 
future reactions to life changes. After each lecture 
social workers used group work techniques to foster 
mutual aid warm supportive interactions among partici- 
pants. Pre- and post-tests measuring emotional health were 
given to the experimental and control groups. Findings 
indicate participants in the seminar reduced their levels 
of anxiety, depression, and feelings of inferiority, worth- 
lessness, and suspiciousness significantly more than non- 
participants. Those most at risk improved more than 
those at lesser risk. 

Adaptable treatment approaches which can be utilized 
in primary prevention as well as factors against integra- 
tion of primary prevention in social work are discussed. 

“Marital and Family Counseling in Prisons,’ by David 
Showwalter and Charlotte Williams Jones (Social Work, 
May 1980). This is a direct practice article which makes 
the case for family counseling services in an adult male 
prison. It reviews family problems which spouses and 
children have as a result of prolonged separation. Studies 
which relate higher parole violations to lack of family 
contact are discussed. Marital workshops conducted by 
two mental health social workers of the Kansas State 
Penitentiary provide an opportunity for the inmate and 
his wife to focus on: the change each person has experi- 
enced while separated; the need to develop effective 
communication skills that will enable the couple to talk 
openly with others about their feelings concerning their 
relationship; the need to make a clear decision about their 
marriage; how stress and tension interfere with com- 
munication; and the need to be knowledgeable concerning 
community resour¢es. 

In the opinion of this reviewer some comment on the 
effect of the institution on this type of service would be 
useful. Also, the possibilities for other arrangements for 
marital and family counseling service which has the 
added advantage of providing a continuity of service from 
presentence through parole should be explored. 

“Self-Actualization: A Midlife Problem,” by Hanna Zacks 
(Social Casework, April 1980). This article discusses the 
recent research in adult development regarding the middle 
years (late thirties, early forties) of life. The principle 
of self-actualization is used as a tool for understanding 
the direction of developmental processes in adulthood 
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and in the middle years. It is described as a push to 
develop according to one’s self-concept. Many studies 
on adult development showed convergent result—in early 
adulthood the individual is preoccupied with establishing 
his identity and carving a niche in society—in the middle 
years the focus of attention starts shifting to the inner 
self in search of meaning. These years can be, for many, 
a time of inner struggle and turmoil. Life is reappraised, 
_often accompanied by disillusionment. There is recognition 
that time is running out and that this may be the last 
chance for making long desired changes in one’s life. 
The awareness can cause conflict and frustration. The 
“empty nest” syndrome is particularly difficult for mothers 
who experience a loss of self-esteem from loss of the 
central role of the caring mother, and marital partners 
become the displaced scapegoat in life’s disappointments. 
The middle years bring a new awareness of life’s limits 
and bring about a focus from external to internal 
concerns. 

The highest degree of self-actualization develops when 
congruence exists between the self-concept and actual 
potentialities in the person. Self-actualization is the ful- 
fillment of an ideal. It is a major force, giving direction 
to life and a realization of consciously chosen ideals and 
values. People in the middle years who need professional 
help to alleviate stress from midlife conflicts and to 
realize their self-actualization needs should obtain this 
in order to reach their full potential. 

This article may be useful for correctional workers in 
understanding the issues and needs of their middle-aged 
clients as well as to be aware of their own life situations, 
and how they may be affecting the counseling situations. 

“Intervention at Times of Transition: Sources and Forms 
of Help,’ by Naomi Golan (Social Casework, May 1980). 
“When individuals and families experience difficulties dur- 
ing transitional phases in their lives, they rarely apply 
directly to professionals at the outset. They turn to a 
range of help alternatives; themselves, family and friend 
networks, mutual help groups, community caregivers, and 
finally, to professionals,” says Naomi Golan, associate 
professor and director, School of Social Work, University 
of Haifa, Haifa, Israel. This progression in dealing with 
a changing situation describes a kind of natural phe- 
nomonology in help systems which through increased 
awareness may be further utilized so that people first 
will draw on their own resources before seeking pro- 
fessional and agency based services. This article speaks 
largely to primary prevention and should be utilized by 
persons seeking to design innovative primary prevention 
programs. It is possible they may be less costly and more 
effective in some situations. In summary, this is a stimu- 
lating article which synthesizes and raises to conscious- 

ness a variety of self-help systems that have worked 
for many people over the years in dealing with transitions 
in their life. 


CORRECTIONS MAGAZINE 


Reviewed by OMAR G. RIOS 


“New Mexico: The Anatomy of a Riot,” by Michael S. 
Serill and Peter Katel (April 1980). The facts behind 
New Mexico’s bloody ordeal are identified from initial 
erroneous reports that emanated during and after the 
riot of February 2-3, 1980. The authors report that (1) 


the uprising was probably planned, (2) that the majority 
of those who died were apparently not informers, (3) 
that the drugs obtained by the inmates from the prison 
pharmacy did not inspire them to violence, (4) that all 
33 inmates were murdered, and (5) that the killings 
did not appear to have any racial aspect. 

The New Mexico’s prison security system had been 
evaluated and reported by Raymond Procunier, former 
director of the California Prison System, 2 weeks prior 
to the riot. In his report, Mr. Procunier stated that the 
prison was overcrowded, understaffed, and that guards 
were undertrained or without training. The bloody riot 
was leaderless and uncontrolled. It appears that the 
same inmates went berserk and that their hostility, rage, 
and anger was vented most severely against each other. 
Fourteen guards were held hostage, seven of whom were 
severely beaten while others were repeatedly raped. Prison 
officials were stunned at the riot’s ferocity and at reports 
of what officials observed inside the prison once control 
was regained. 

“The terror was so pervasive and uncontrolled that 
the majority of the 1,136 inmates fled and sought safety 
among the state police and National Guardsmen ringing 
the penitentiary. Such inmate-to-inmate violence was. un- 
precedented in any prison riot in memory. Both New 
Mexico officials and outside experts found it difficult to 
explain.” 

In the past 5 years there have been numerous com- 
plaints about the prison, however, because prison admin- 
istration has changed so often the people running the 
prison have not had enough time to deal with the prob- 
lems. It will take time to develop a consistent policy 
for running the penitentiary. It will also take time to 
evaluate changes that are being made as a result of 
the enacted legislation which followed the riot. 

“Can Families Survive Incest?,” by Edward Kiersh 
(April 1980). Since 1971, the San Jose (California) 
Juvenile Hall has operated a therapeutic program that 
attempts to provide help for both incest victims and 
offenders. Incest, which is regarded as society’s ultimate 
taboo, is dealt with in this article. 

The juvenile probation department in San Jose has 
been dealing with child neglect and abuse for a long 
time. Their program makes it the oldest such program 
in the United States. Dealing with incest usually calls 
for a hard-line approach by prosecutors and judges, 
because it satisfies popular outrage. Convict and incar- 
cerate has been the normal approach to the handling 
of incest offenders. 

This article describes an approach that deals with the 
devastating consequences for victims, for offenders and 
for other family members. Instead of ignoring the prob- 
lem the probation department attempts to resolve the 
psychological problems that drove persons to incest with 
their children. Coerced participation as a condition of 
probation imposes controls upon the offender, protects 
the victim, and helps to keep families together. “Offenders 
aren’t placed in therapy until they admit and understand 
the gravity of their crime.” This model has been copied 
by 24 other California counties. Several other therapeutic 
approaches to handling incest are reported in this article. 
The CAUSES program in Chicago advocates a different 
approach away from a legal setting and disapproves 
of forced treatment. “he Sexual Assault Center in Seattle, 
Washington, is supportive of coerced therapy because 
evidence shows that people can be stopped from what 
they’re doing if the courts and police use leverage upon 
the offender. Two other viewpoints mentioned are sup- 
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portive of adjudication in incest cases to control the 
offender’s behavior and to provide help for the victim 
and the offender, as well. This article is worth reading. 
The admittance or testimonials by those with courage 
to speak at the counseling sessions are shocking. No 
program is without controversy or criticism and the 
author cites examples of critics. 

“At Stateville, The Calm Is Tense,” by Kevin Krajick 
(June 1980). Illinois’ Stateville, the world-famous maxi- 
mum-security prison, is discussed. The author traces 
and examines some of the reasons for its change from 
its once being an international model for discipline to 
its ultimate degradation and to the loss of control by 
the prison’s administration. 

In February 1979, there was a change in administration 
and since then observers report that the prison is much 
cleaner, that gang violence has dropped drastically and 
that basic services are being provided. As the title of 
this article indicates, an uneasy silence and tension re- 
mains at Stateville with the day-to-day operation wonder- 
ing whether or not the lid will remain or blow off. 

The author presents a historical sketch of Stateville, 
which was opened in 1925 and which was the only prison 
in the United States built on the “panoptican” plan of 
Jeremy Bentham. This architectural design neither pro- 
vided maximum light nor close supervision. 

Problems of control existed almost since the beginning 
primarily due to the overcrowding and to gang activities. 
However, in 1935 and for 25 years, thereafter, Warden 
Joseph E. Ragen operated the prison and he established 
a very peaceful prison record. However, by the early 
1960’s social change accelerated and court decisions began 
to make a change in prison discipline, to change inmate 
rights, to shift emphasis from discipline to rehabilitation 
and contribute to the relaxation of prison rules. One 
began to witness more idleness, a higher inmate popula- 
tion and decreasing and institutional programming to 
take into account the changes taking place. Racial 
tensions, frequent administrative personnel changes, 
morale problems, unqualified, underpaid and understaffed, 
fear of the inmate were other problems that contributed 
to Stateville being out of control. 

The author concludes by mentioning the steps taken to 
regain control of Stateville. There was secret planning, 
surprise shakedowns and reorganization, massive show 
of force, termination of personnel, more careful selection 
of new personnel, increased inmate discipline and steps 
initiated also to address basic inmate needs. 

Observers have studied the “retaking” of Stateville 
and they have found that there has been substantial 
improvement in basic living conditions. They also indicate 
that many problems remain. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CRIMINOLOGY 
AND CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Crime: A Form of Market Transaction,’ by Abdul Q. 
Lodhi and Edmund E. Vaz (April 1980). Crime is used 
by some persons as a means of livelihood. It is a profitable 
career for some, but others earn a meager subsistence. 
Both rich and poor are drawn into illegal occupations 
within the legal framework of an occupation, such as 
fraud, false advertising, kickbacks, and other offenses 
in large and small businesses and in politics and govern- 


ment; (2) marginally illegal occupations, such as fortune- 
telling, medical quackery, and stripping; (3) illegal 
associations and occupations with legal coverups, such 
as fencing, pawn shops, race track betting, and gambling; 
and (4) illegal associations and occupations, such as 
syndicated crime, professional crime, and prostitution. The 
continuation of both legal and illegal work systems 
depend on a steady demand for the goods and services 
provided by them. Police surveillance threatens the job 
security in some illegal transactions, while other white 
collar offenders enjoy high status in large and powerful 
corporations or in political office. 

“Ontario’s Treatment of the ‘Criminally Insane’ and 
the Potentially Dangerous: The Questionable Wisdom of 
Procedural Reform,” by Neil Boyd (April 1980). In the 
past decade, the Ontario government has passed laws 
to protect the rights of insane offenders and potentially 
dangerous persons. The Mental Health Act of 1968 
established a review process for these detained offenders. 
Newly proposed amendments would make the criteria 
more stringent. An analysis of civil and criminal 
commitments from 1964 through 1973 indicates that pro- 
cedural safeguards are insufficient. The definition of in- 
tolerable deviance or dangerousness is not in the psy- 
chiatrist’s expertise. Further, it is suggested that 
psychiatric distinctions between sanity and insanity have 
failed to be either reliable or valid. Their perception of 
events tends to show marked deviance from societal 
norms. There is no evidence that committed patients 
have improved. Rather than reforming the Mental Health 
Act, the social utility of the commitment process must 
be critically appraised. Commitment is founded on control, 
a hierarchy of power, that appears to lack social utility. 

“Diversion: A New Perspective in Criminal Justice,” 
by J.K. Canagayar (April 1980). As perceived by the Law 
Reform Commission of Canada, diversion is too restrictive 
and traditional. Diversion should occur at two levels, (1) 
the preoffense stage and (2) the postoffense stage. 
Preoffense diversion refers to changing the urban and 
domestic environment, decriminalization to divert behavior 
toward situations identifiable with criminality, decrim- 
inalization and provision of facilities to solve social 
problems identifiable with criminality, and legislating to 
set limits to criminality in the form of crime prevention 
measures. Postoffense diversion refers to informal diver- 
sion in the school to modify behavior identifiable with 
criminality, exercising parental authority in the home 
to divert delinquency, helping the victim reach an agree- 
ment with the offender on his own, and interest groups 
dealing with trouble in the area that would include 
family and drug crisis centers. The use of _ police, 
prosecutorial, and judicial discretion could be in the 
form of warnings, advice, threats, referral to clinics and 
detoxification centers, educational or work training pro- 
grams, restitution or settlement, and any other type of 
diversion that would reduce criminality in the future. 
The basis for effective diversion programs would lie in 
the relationships between the offender, the victim, and 
the community. Diversion should be a complementary and 
an alternative approach to the criminal justice system. 

“The Law and Social Attitudes: Effects of Proposed 
Changes in Drug Legislation on Attitudes Toward Drug 
Use,” by Andrew R. Nesdale (April 1980). The appropriate- 
ness of enacting or repealing drug legislation as a means 
of influencing attitudes and behavior toward drug use 
has been of interest during the past decade. To study 
the immediate changes in attitudes that might result 
from legislation, a group of 75 male and 62 female 
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undergraduate students at the University of Alberta were 
told that the purpose of this project was to obtain 
their reactions to a nonmedical drug, chlordiacbyn, which 
was an invented name. Each student was given a booklet 
containing information about the drug. Each of the 
booklets contained one of the four experimental conditions, 
(1) Legal—Certain, (2) Legal—Uncertain, (3) [llegal— 
Certain, and (4) Iilegal—Uncertain. They were told the 
effects of the drug were on the sympathetic and central 
nervous systems, respiration and circulation are speeded 
up, pupils become dilated, and appetite is suppressed. 
They were told that legislation to legalize chlordiacibyn 
had been introduced into the Alberta Legislative Assembly. 
They were then asked to respond to eight questions 
regarding the right and wrong of the issue, how available 
the drug should be, the severity of the penalities, and 
related questions about legalization. Finally, they were 
asked anonymously the frequency with which they used 
soft drugs, such as marijuana, and hard drugs, such as 
heroin. Of the sample, 45 males and 42 females had 
never used drugs. Analysis of responses indicated that 
the only influence of the proposed legislation was on 
how right or wrong the infrequent or frequent use of 
the drug might be. It exerted little influence on the 
attitudes of admitted drug users. Of the nonusers, the 
males tended to resent legislative infringement and viewed 
infrequent use as more right if the assembly denied its 
use, while females were more susceptible to the influence 
of the legislative body. 


“The Validity of the MMPI as It Pertains to Canadian 
Native Inmates,” by Nathan Mandelzys and Elizabeth B. 
Lane (April 1980). In 1976 and 1977, the Native Council 
of Canada and the British Columbia Homemakers As- 
sociation presented separate presentations to the Parlia- 
mentary Subcommittee investigating the penitentiary 
system of Canada, both expressing concern about the 
use and possible misinterpretation of psychological tests 
with Native inmates (Indian, Métis, and Inuit). At the 
Regional Psychiatric Centre (Pacific) at Abbotsford, 
British Columbia, 95 Native inmates, who were all the 
Native admissions between 1973 and 1978, were reviewed 
for severity of the present offense, probability of recidi- 
vism, social background, and psychometric information 
taken from the files. This included results from the MMPI. 
The sample was compatible with other background in- 
formation about the Natives, except for more severe 
offenses, greater violence, and high probability of re- 
cidivism. The IQ scores were compatible with other 
Native groups. The MMPI showed a significant degree 
of emotional disturbance, particularly on scales showing 
confusion, thought disturbances, hostility, aggression, im- 
pulsiveness, and alienation. The MMPI scores were com- 
patible with norms derived from inmates in the United 
States and Canada, although the “F” and “Sc” scores 
were elevated, with the “Pd” score also being high. It 
is not possible to say with certainty, however, that the 
generally elevated scores are characteristic of all Native 
people and the predictive value of the MMPI might be 
suspect. Since the MMPI scales do not relate well to 
other relevant values, such as criminal history and 
recidivism, doubt must be cast on the MMPI as to its 
validity and meaningfulness as it pertains to Native 
inmates. 

“Administrative Contributions to Prison Disturbances,” 
by Catherine Douglas, Joan Drummond, and C.HS. 
Jayewardene (April 1980). Several writers have contended 
that prison riots result from a combination of predisposing 
factors like bad food, inept administration, perceived 


unjust parole policies, and other factors that generate 
tension, followed by a precipitating event, such as an 
altercation in the yard between an officer and inmates, 
somebody throwing a tray in the dining room, or other 
generally minor occurrence that “triggers” the explosion. 
Some refer to this as a powder-keg theory. The Report 
of the Commission of Inquiry into Disturbances at 
Kingston Penitentiary in Canada in 1971 specified the 
predisposing factors as (a) total isolation from society 
when reintegration into society was the aim of rehabilita- 
tion, (b) systems of mass punishment for abuses by a 
few, (c) manhandling by correctional officers, (d) lack 
of meaningful or useful work, (e) inmates unable to 
earn statutory remission but able to lose it, (f) difficulties 
of adjustment upon release, and (g) the degrading and 
humiliating nature of prison life in general. The pre- 
cipitating event was an attack on a guard by two inmates 
returning from the recreation hall. An anomic situation 
can occur in prisons when the main office usurps the 
authority that should remain with local management, 
when custody-treatment or other conflicts are not resolved, 
and when the head of the institution is disinclined to take 
action or provide clear policy and direction. Whatever 
the relationship between the institution and the head 
office might be, the social atmosphere of the institution 
is dependent upon the administrative relationship between 
the “front office’ making the decisions and the “line 
staff” implementing them. This requires consistent and 
clear rules and procedures and breaking down the fre- 
quently schismatic and polarized nature of the institution 
that prevents this information from being transmitted 
directly and clearly to each successive line staff shift. 
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“Fuel Debts and the Probation Service,” by Kevin Ward 
(December 1979). Rising fuel prices will present a special 
problem for low-income clients. Not all probation officers 
feel it is their place to become overly involved in helping 
probationers meet such material needs, and, in any event, 
a representative survey of some officers showed that 
they had insufficient knowledge of fuel issues and welfare 
rights to be of any effective help. Ward, a lecturer in 
Applied Social Sciences, proposes that fuel advisory/ 
welfare rights workers be assigned to probation offices 
as trainers and consultants to probation officers. Officers 
would then be in a position to “link-up” with others 
anxious to take a stance of advocacy on individual cases. 

Ward does not really deal with the problem of those 
probation officers who “ignore practical material issues” 
or do not see’the solving of these issues as “their role,” 
but this cannot be dismissed since there is legitimacy to 
the position that probation officers who wish to practice 
as “advocates” before other governmental bodies are 
moving outside their mandate. 

“The Families of Long-Term Prisoners,” by Philippa 
Merriman (December 1979). The observations and conclu- 
sions of this article are based on a 1976 study done by 
the author at Maine State Prison. Families faced with 
the adjustment that must be made when a member is 
removed to serve a long prison sentence experience social, 
psychological, and economic change and their relationship 
with the imprisoned member is characterized by phases. 
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There are, for instance, the phases of the early weeks, 
the early years, and the middle years. There is for some 
family members a chronic grief, but it is a conclusion 
of Merriman that practically no marital relationships 
survive a long imprisonment. The job of the probation 
officer is to try to preserve family relationships, and it 
seems to be the author’s view that this entails working 
with the entire family rather than the prisoner alone. 
Techniques and scope of the study are not provided. 


“Sharing Clinical Responsibility,” by Dorothy Tonak and 
Mannie Sher (December 1979). If a convicted arsonist 
suffering, for one thing, from a “fragmented personality” 
is placed on probation on condition he also undergoes 
psychiatric therapy, how can the probation officer and 
the therapist collaborate to avoid a “fragmentation of 
therapy”? According to Tonak and Sher, collaborative 
therapy may be the only economic way to work with such 
persons given that there is autonomy and authority to 
order programs of total institutionalization and a covenant 
based on the sharing of all information and the employ- 
ment of three-way treatment sessions. The article de- 
scribes a case in point and warns that collaborative 
casework is for a few cases and a few caseworkers 
only. References are included. 


“Alcoholism and Crime,” by “Neville” (December 1979). 
Alcohol abuse seems significantly correlated with some 
criminal behavior. Alcoholics Anonymous offers a success- 
ful program for the treatment of alcohol abuse but is 
not, in “Neville’s” view, used as much as it could be. 
Probation officers should not be deterred or discouraged 
by the seemingly aloof, “low profile” stance of Alcoholics 
Anonymous or the tendency of referred alcoholics to 
initially reject the program. Nonaffiliation with outside 


agencies is one of the tenants of Alcoholics Anonymous 
that gives it credence with alcoholics. Probation officers 
must be patient with alcoholics and realize that program 


acceptance only occurs with the awakening, in the 
alcoholic, that he actually has a problem. Better and 
earlier use of Alcoholics Anonymous by probation officers 
might keep some offenders from eventual imprisonment. 


“Responsibility for Staff Evaluation,” by John Tracey 
(December 1979). There seems to be some general agree- 
ment that performance evaluation schemes leading to 
employee “ratings” are necessary and useful, but there 
is continued and unresolved controversy as to their design 
and implementation. Those schemes now in use were 
designed to meet the management needs of a decade past. 
We have passed through successive periods of “benign 
paternalism” and “management by objective” and have 
now arrived in the era of “participatory management.” 
Thus, it is that there is now some consistency that 
“|, . the most promising approach to appraisal so far 
discovered is the evaluation of performance against pre- 
set targets jointly identified by superior and subordinate.” 
This means measuring performance of the task rather 
than the result and rests on a clear knowledge of the 
task as an objective. Tracey observes that Britain’s pro- 
bation system employs “. . a range of schemes in 
different places” and that there is uncertainty as to 
whom the responsibility for staff evaluation should ulti- 
mately fall. It must, proposes Tracey, fall to the im- 
mediate supervisor. It must be an accurate measurement 
of an agreed-upon task, nonsubjective, and rendered with- 
out collusion or abuse of power. References follow. 

“Sexuality and Social Work,” by Bruce Hugman (Decem- 
ber 1979). Hugman reports on the work of John Hart, 
“Social and Sexual Conduct,” which raises issues about 
the attitude of social workers and probation officers 


towards the sexuality of their clients. Should we be guided 
by what is natural or what is normal? Do we build 
privacy or encourage intimacy? Conclusions are appar- 
ently not reached by Hart or Hugman but there is a 
demand, agrees Hugman, that the issues be thoroughly 
explored and brought into the open. 


THE JOURNAL OF DRUG ISSUES 


Reviewed by GEORGE I. DIFFENBAUCHER 


“The Making of the Rolleston Report, 1908-1926,” by 
Virgina Berridge (Winter 1980). British narcotic policy 
had, until the drug “epidemic” of the 1960’s, a liberal 
reputation. The Rolleston Report on Morphine and Heroin 
Addiction of 1926 had established addiction as a medical 
matter. From 1916 until 1924 there was a consistent Home 
Office move to establish British policy on the American 
penal model. That attempt failed, and the “medical model,” 
as incorporated within government policy, remained dom- 
inant. There were two influential elite groups—the medical 
profession and career civil servants—with the subsidiary 
role of press and “public opinion.” 

Narcotic use and addiction (a term not in widespread 
usage until the first decade of the 19th century) were, by 
the 1900’s firmly established within a “medical model” of 
disease and treatment. Earlier views had envisaged the 
opium eater as simply the possessor of a bad habit, a per- 
sonal vice, or a minor form of moral failing. 

Britain also became committed to a more extensive sys- 
tem of domestic control as a result of her adherence, early 
in the 20th century, to the international narcotics control 
system—specifically through the Shanghai Opium Com- 
mission in 1909, and three Hague conferences in 1911- 
1912, 1918, and 1914. The moral basis of this policy was 
responsible for the initial moves to rid the Far East of 
opium smoking. The Far Eastern emphasis at Shanghai 
was transformed into a full-scale international system 
through British and German maneuvering at the 1912 
Hague Conference. Germany’s desire to protect her cocaine 
industry ensured that control become fully international. 
Control was to be an all-or-nothing affair. By 1914, how- 
ever, little had been achieved to bring the system nearer 
implementation. 

The impact of war changed the direction of narcotics 
policy. The perceived needs of the war effort allowed the 
passage of more stringent narcotics regulation and 
brought government into a central position. As in other 
areas of national life, alcohol most notably, war conditions 
aided incursions into individual liberty which might have 
been strongly resisted in peace-time. Smuggling of nar- 
cotics was not peculiarly a war-time concern, but under 
emergency conditions, the leakage of drugs became a 
serious matter, as well as a potential embarrassment for 
Britain. It was decided that the matter was indeed a police 
one. The use of cocaine in the army, especially by soldiers 
on leave in London, appeared in official eyes to be assuming 
epidemic proportions. In May 1916, the Army Council 
introduced an order forbidding the sale or supply of co- 
caine and other drugs (a wide range which included co- 
deine, heroin, Indian hemp, and morphine) to any member 
of the forces unless ordered by a doctor on a prescription 
marked “not to be repeated.” There is plenty of evidence 
that after the war, in the medical profession at least, many 
thought that further restriction was totally unnecessary; 
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and working-class consumers of laudanum and chlorodyne 
still found general acceptability in their communities. 
Nevertheless, the press reaction to recreational drug use 
helped emphasize the apparent need for a continuation of 
the wartime approach. Few papers were without a drug 
story: “Drugs Signs, Cocaine Eye and Morphine Twitch”; 
“Nights with the Drug Fiend.” The danger of the drug 
“epidemic” became a matter of public comment. There 
were links with vice, crime, and socially perverse behavior 
(emancipated women were regarded as particularly at 
risk from drugs). 

The established medical view of addiction and freedom 
of the profession itself was to be subordinated to the penal 
approach. Regulations passed in 1921 arqused a storm of 
professional protest, not the least for what the Pharma- 
ceutical Journal termed the “bureaucratic arbitrariness 
and exclusiveness” with which they were drafted and 
issued. The professional and medical control established 
over narcotic use was under attack. Cocaine was the “in” 
drug of the period, associated with living for kicks and 
the frenetic instability of society and theatrical circles 
in the post-war world. Chemists were warned to take 
extreme care in dispensing prescriptions (some, in fact 
even gave up dispensing dangerous drugs because of the 
danger of inadvertent offenses.) It was proposed to issue 
black-list of doctors and addicts to chemists. By 1923 it 
was indeed proving impossible to exclude the doctors from 
the structure of control. As early as 1922, the Home Office 
began to prepare the way for accommodation. Attention 
has most often concentrated on the report the Depart- 
mental Committee issued in 1926. Its results were impor- 
tant; but the manner of its formation and its composition 
were also significant. It entailed a recognition that nar- 
cotic policy could not simply remain a matter of increasing 
state and policy regulation, as had been the case since 
1916. It was henceforward to be based on some form of 
partnership between the professional ideals of doctors 
and the aims of government policy. The committee itself 
was overwhelmingly a medical one, symbolizing not simply 
the idea of professional control, but also the gradual 
incorporation of this influential elite within the policy 
structure. The Rolleston Committee symbolized the part- 
nership between profession and bureaucracy. The Home 
Office was no longer demanding absolutism, but seeking 
medical advice. The conclusions of the Committee were 
strikingly motivated not simply by a humanitarian desire 
to save the addict from the worst excesses of a penal 
policy, but also by a strong impulse toward medical control 
and the interest of the profession. The Rolleston Report 
attracted very little public attention; but it was from 
the start a potent force in defining policy. Almost all its 
major recommendations were accepted by the Home Office. 
The “British system” was thus formed with almost no 
political or public input. Drugs were not a political issue at 
all. 

“Causal and Dialectical Models of Deviance: The Case of 
Marijuana Use in The United States,” by William R. 
Faulker, Marvin Krohn, and Richard A. Mathers (Winter 
1980). This paper presents a historical model of deviant 
behavior focusing on what may be termed the dialectical 
relationship between ideology (including scientific ideol. 
ogy) and socially structured reality. Causal models of 
reality and corresponding research techniques appear, 
at present, to dominate American social science. We do not 
accept many of the empirical connections made in earlier 
(or more primitive) cultures. We label them “magic” and 
describe them as false or spurious. We believe owr empir- 
ical thought connections but disbelieve theirs. In short, 
the differentiation of magic from other forms of empir- 


icism is no more than ethnocentrism; our ideas are sen- 
sible, but theirs are not. Second, it is possible that very 
little of the reality with which scientists concern them- 
selves operates causally. “Nature” itself is not at all 
independent of human action. A historical dialectical model 
focuses on interactive processes of actions and reactions, 
as opposed to one-way relations between assumed cause 
and effect. 

Consider the following rather diverse assortment of 
beliefs about the causes and consequences of marijuana: 
(1) Marijuana causes violent crime; (2) marijuana pro- 
duces apathy (a motivational syndrone); (3) marijuana 
leads to psychological pathology; (4) marijuana use is a 
consequence of personality problems; (5) marijuana pro- 
duces mind expansion and cures psychological hangups; 
(6) marijuana leads to heroin addiction; (7) marijuana 
causes sexual promiscuity. Most of these beliefs were in 
fact “true” at least in the sense that they were temporarily 
consistent with the social reality from which empirical 
data on covariation were extracted. 

Certainly the statistical association between marijuana 
use and crime did exist in the 1930’s. Marijuana smokers 
and persons officially defined as criminals tended to be the 
same persons: the poor and minorities. The marijuana 
laws, of course, also defined marijuana use itself as a 
criminal offense. By the end of the 1930’s the dominant 
ideology and empirical social reality concerning marijuana 
were quite consistent and mutally reinforcing. 

The 1950’s represented a period of increased penalties 
for drug users: the Boggs Act in 1951, the Narcotics 
Control Act of 1956. Around 1950 Anslinger began to 
claim that marijuana was a stepping stone to heroin ad- 
diction. Since those who use marijuana, a nonaddictive 
stimulant, are also required to see themselves as furtive 
criminals in a marginal, quasicriminal culture, the inter- 
action of ideology and action in the 1930’s may have pro- 
duced an empirical connection between marijuana and 
heroin by 1950, and the image of the marijuana user 
became associated with the already established stereo- 
type of the opiate addict. Some members of the scientific 
community accepted and reinforced this aspect of the 
ideology. Also, the causal priority could be reversed. 
Marijuana, rather than causing psychological pathology, 
was viewed as its consequence. It is suggested, however, 
that the key to the association of the two variables lies 
in the social characteristics of the users. As one author 
observed, ‘“Characteristically the user comes from a 
poverty stricken home . . .” The poor are quite easily 
characterized as pathological. 

The 1960’s represent a most interesting period in the 
history of marijuana use in the United States middle 
classes: the movement of popular music in the 1960’s out 
of the jazz scene of the 1940’s and 1950’s; the publicity 
surrounding Leary and Alpert at Harvard in 1963. 

By 1973 survey data (National Commission on Mari- 
juana and Drug Use) showed that marijuana use was most 
provalent among higher educational and income groups, 
and among white youths rather than nonwhite. No one 
seriouslv claimed that marijuana was a cause of wealth or 
educational success. Users manifesting the “amotivational 
syndrome” were described as passive, apathetic and with- 
drawn rather than aggressive violent or hostile as they 
had been viewed during the 1930’s. During the 1960’s many 
young middle class users were processed as deviant and 
“dropped out” or were excluded from participation in 
conventional groups. This was in large part because the 
law had lagged behind the new social reality. 

Dominant culture or official ideology tends, for the most 
part, to be consistent with socially structured empirical 
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reality. In the case of marijuana, and perhaps deviance in 
general, there appear to be two reasons for this. First, 
deviant stereotypes tend to become more negative the 
lower the social class of the deviants, and the traits that 
make up deviant stereotypes are frequently class charac- 
teristics. This has certainly been true in the case of 
marijuana use in the United States. Deviant images have 
been most negative during periods when marijuana users 
were primarily lower class persons and were modified 
substantially as the class level of the typical user in- 
creased. Second, deviant definitions, and human action 
resulting from them, tend to produce self-fulfilling pro- 
phecies, molding deviant actors in their images. Users’ 
experiences tended to mirror their expectations. Thus, the 
ideology and reality of marijuana use interact. The find- 
ings of empiricist research tend to be consistent with offi- 
cial ideology since they reflect but do not account for the 
effects of human action on the reality that they described. 
Because scientific knowledge is respected in Western 
culture and because empiricist science tends to produce 
findings that are consistent with dominant interests, 
scientists make an important, if not indispensable, con- 
tribution to ruling class ideology. 

In a general sense, perhaps the ultimate test of any 
sociological model is its ability to predict and possibly 
avoid some of the more disastrous consequences of human 
action. At least it is worth considering the results of 
reliance on models that assume by their omission that 
human action is of no consequence. 


“New Careers for Moral Entrepreneurs: Teenage Drink- 
ing,’ by Robert L. Chauncey (Winter 1980). This article 
describes efforts by one government agency (National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism) to generate 
a social problem in the face of evidence which belies the 
inflammatory rhetoric. The possibility that social problems 
may be created in government towers and legitimated in 
public squares is added to the more familiar likelihood that 
some problems are also created in squares and legitimated 
in towers. 

The National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcohol- 
ism (NIAAA) began operating on May 6, 1971. Some 9 
months later, it claimed the preeminence of alcohol among 
abused drugs: “The switch is on... Youths are moving 
from a wide range of other drugs to the most devastating 
drug—the one most widely misused of all—alcohol.” As 
a result of this interest, NIAAA announced the develop- 
ment of a 5-year, 83 million dollar “National Teenage 
Alcohol Education Program.” Interestingly, this wave of 
alarm over youthful alcohol abuse has no precedent in 
United States history. Two possibilities emerge. Either 
the extent of the problems associated with teenage drink- 
ing had grown dramatically in recent years, and the 
diligence of the newly created NIAAA served to publicize 
this burgeoning problem heretofore clouded by misin- 
formation and blithe ignorance; or the NIAAA, in an 
effort to sustain itself, had seized on an emotionally 
charged topic certain to generate demands for a variety 
of educational and treatment programs. 

An exhaustive survey of the teenage drinking literature 
was recently completed by Blane and Hewitt (1977) at 
the behest of the NIAAA. After reviewing some 1,100 
documents, their conclusions were singularly critical of 
the view that teenage drinking has grown rapidly over 
the past few years and that problem drinking among this 
population has reached epidemic proportions. Briefly they 
found that (1) the prevalance of use among teenagers 
remained stable during the 1966-1975 period; (2) there 
was no demonstrable shift upward or downward in pre- 
valence of use for girls during this 10-year period; (3) 


the mean age of first drink had not changed significantly 
from the 1951-1965 period to the 1966-1975 period; (4) 
there appears to be no upward shift in frequency of use 
from 1966 to 1975; (5) lifetime prevalence of intoxication 
among teenagers remains the same during this period; 
(6) “limited evidence suggests that collegians today drink 
more often and become intoxicated more often than 
collegians of twenty-five years ago; the data, however, 
are sparse and open to varying interpretations’; (7) 
alcoholism, as medically defined, is a rarity among children, 
adolescents, and young adults; and (8) despite widespread 
belief, data on the drinking habits of children of alcoholics 
“are extremely limited.” 

While Blane and Hewitt are careful to add that many 
teenagers do drink to excess, and many of these suffer 
adverse consequences, there are no clear indications of 
a growing problem involving adolescents and alcohol. In 
1974, NIAAA Director Chafetz reversed his field by at- 
tempting to defuse the issue and blame the media for 
the uproar over teenage drinking. He was strangely silent 
concerning his own media presentation. This manipulation 
of teenage drinking as a public and political issue by the 
NIAAA offers self-preservation as a dominant motive 
behind the campaign. This is not to demean the agency or 
its employees, but merely to emphasize the entrepreneurial 
aspect of welfare organizations, especially ones as highly 
bureaucratized as the NIAAA. With regard to teenage 
drinking in particular, the legitimation efforts of alcohol- 
ism workers have been hindered by the ambiguity of the 
problematic behavior, the cultural cross currents sur- 
rounding the use of alcohol, the portrayal of alcohol 
addiction as a disease, the discrimination between the 
abuse of alcohol and the abuse of other drugs, and several 
resultant tendencies and situations which hamper the pro- 
duction of social action against this behavior. 

It would, of course, be highly reasonable to recommend 
the end of efforts to create a social problem from teenage 
drinking. The opposing argument, which suggests the need 
to exaggerate claims and expand problem areas to generate 
sufficient income for the beneficial work being done now by 
NIAAA and the need for additional programs in the 
future, is easily countered. First, the ceaseless creation 
of social problems dilutes Federal resources by transfer- 
ring them from problems already defined, resulting in less 
than adequate treatment of old and new alike. Second, 
many social programs tend to benefit not the target 
population but the various professional classes employed 
to aid them. Third, some programs may be “more dis- 
ruptive and costly than the actual deviant patterns 
themselves.” Finally, the regular production of unan- 
ticipated and purportedly devasting problems tend to 
produce (if it has not already produced) a lacx of public 
confidence in all social programs. 

“What Happened in Harlem? Analysis of a Decline in 
Heroin Use Among a Generation Unit of Urban Black 
Youth,” by John M. Boyle and Anne F. Brunswick (Winter 
1980). Reviewed by George I. Diffenbaucher. To what 
degree has governmental policy with regard to heroin 
use been successful? An analysis of a variety of indicators 
of heroin use through 1976 suggested a national decline, 
but reasons for that decline are still to be determined. 
Changes in the pattern of drug use may just as plausibly 
be related to social and/or economic changes as _ to 
direct government intervention. Which programs con- 
tributed to the achievement of policy objectives and what 
made them work? 

The initial sample was drawn in the late 1960’s in 
Central Harlem over two consecutive years with a 
sampling ratio, each year, of 1 in 25 households. A 
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restudy was conducted in 1975-1976, 6 to 8 years after 
initial study, when the sample was aged 18-23 years. It 
includes 536 youths, 80 percent of the entire initial 
sample, representing 89 percent of those who were still 
alive and not located outside the metropolitan New York 
City area. 

The primary focus was on the decline in heroin use 
generally, which occurred across both sexes. Heroin use 
among young black people in Harlem had declined sharply 
in 1975. Specifically, it had been more than halved since 
the early 1970’s. Nine percent of the sample was using 
heroin in 1972-1973, compared to less than 4 percent in 
1975. Eight percent of the female sample was using 
heroin in 1971, compared to less than 3 percent in 1975. 
Forty percent of the sample volunteered heroin as a drug 
which fewer young people were using currently (at time 
of interview). No similar decline was reported for any 
other drug. Other drugs, particularly marijuana and 
cocaine, were reported on the increase by substantial 
portions of the sample. Obviously, in any given year, 
the number of persons using heroin is a product of two 
factors: (1) the number of nonusers who initiate heroin 
use within that year and (2) the number of users who 
continue to use the drug in that year. Although some 
government programs are aimed at both objectives, a 
number are directed exclusively at one or the other. 
Treatment programs, for example, are aimed at the 
user population. Drug education and prevention programs 
should have their main effects on the nonuser population. 

Decline in heroin use in Harlem showed no close 
association with the supply of the drug. Arrests on 
opiate charges fell dramatically between 1971 and 1974, 
with relatively small increases since that time. If arrests 
had been rising in this period or slightly earlier, while 
prevalence was declining, it could be argued that law 
enforcement had an effect. When opiate arrests rates 
decline, however, during a period of declining heroin, use, 
it can be inferred that they are reflecting concurrent 
change in the drug use pattern, rather than causing it. 
The one exception occurred between 1973, when 9 percent 
of the male sample reported they were using heroin, and 
1974 when only 5 percent reported they were using it. 
This matched the time of the passage of the “Rockefeller” 
drug laws in September 1973, which carried heavy, 
mandatory sentences even for small time drug users. 
A relatively small number of users have been convicted 
under this law, and its impact at the street level has 
generally been considered to be negligible. Nevertheless, 
chronologically the passage of these new sanctions against 
the drug user coincided with the period of sharp decline 
in heroin use by young black males in the Harlem 
sample. Treatment per se did not increase the likelihood 
of terminating heroin use for the general user population. 
This is not to say that drug treatment is ineffective, 
but according to these data, drug treatment cannot be 
held responsible for either the high rate of user attrition 
or the general decline in heroin use in the study popula- 
tion. What these and other data do suggest is that 
some heroin users need treatment; a greater number 
can and do stop without it 

Of the three sets of variables related to direct govern- 
mental policy which were analyzed-—supply variables, 
leral sanctions. and treatment effects—all but the second 
needed to be ruled out as having any noticeable relation- 


ship to the reported calendar of decline in heroin use 
in Harlem. However, a substantial change did occur in 
the risk of heroin initiation across birth cohorts. The 
actual changes that had been noted in prevalence across 
the years 1970-1975 were a product of (1) a progressive 
decline in the rate of initiation of heroin use across all 
six cohorts and (2) a decline in the “normal” duration 
of heroin use among users in the two youngest cohorts. 
Are there any data that can help us identify which 
conditions changed that may have impacted most on 
successive cohorts of adolescents, in deterring them from 
initiating use and/or encouraging their cessation of drug 
use? The most commonly volunteered explanations for 
their own behavior were a general fear of the consequences 
(45%) and a desire to stay in control of themselves 
(40%). In all, the three themes which predominated 
were: awareness, through personal observation, of the 
consequences of drug use on others; a concern for self- 
control; and a concern about health consequences. Ap- 
parently, access does not have to be curtailed for termina- 
tion of drug use to take place. Second, users ceased to 
use the drug after a relatively short period of use (up 
to 4 years). Most of those who initiated heroin during 
adolescence, the peak risk period, had ceased to use it 
by their early twenties. For the majority of heroin users, 
treatment cannot be considered the primary cause of 
cessation. The most accepted reason for stopping drug 
use was having a bad experience with drugs (82% of 
male heroin users, 87% of female heroin users). The 
general young sample did not consider trouble with the 
law as an important reason for stopping drug use (59% 
of males, 49% of females). Heroin users, on the other 
hand, reported greater concern with legal sanctions 
(71% of male users, 64% of female users). 

Among male heroin users, trouble with the law was 
the second most often cited reason for stopping. It would 
seem that nonusers underestimated the importance of 
legal sanction in the user’s decision to terminate use. 
Examining data for what might help to explain the 
cohort shift in more rapid termination among younger 
people, there was an increase among younger men in the 
importance attributed to family (72% of younger men, 
52% of the older), but this may be a function of younger 
and consequently closer to their families; its effects on 
health (77%, 63%); and its effects on employment 
(59%, 45%). 

Policymakers all along have assumed that they were 
dealing with the model of the rational actor in relation 
to the heroin user or potential user. Governmental policy 
attempts to manipulate certain of the perceived costs 
and benefits, e.g., financial costs of buying, legal costs 
of being apprehended, etc. What this community case 
study of Harlem suggests is that behavior is a function 
of perceived costs and benefits. Those that changed were 
related to perceived consequences of drug use for health 
and employment. This change was effected through the 
changed content of the information environment in which 
decisions about heroin use were made. It is also possible 
that the enactment of the Rockefeller law with its 
attendant publicity on increased penalties and enforce- 
ment also altered the information environment. Notwith- 
standing this elaboration, the effects of direct observation 
and personal experience as deterrents remained the strong- 
est evidence in the data. 
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Offender Classification: An MMPI-Based Typology 


Classifying Criminal Offenders. By Edwin I. 
Megargee and Martin J. Bohn, Jr. Beverly Hills, 
California: Sage Publications, Inc., 1979. Pp. 
288. $16.00 (cloth) ; $7.95 (paperback). 


Crime within prison—murder, rape, robbery, and extor- 
tion—has been increasing steadily for over a decade. 
Isolating predatory inmates from their weaker prey is 
reason enough for an adequate offender classification 
system. Increasing populations, inflationary costs, limited 
resources and decreasing budgets make appropriate classi- 
fication essential to effective prison management. 

Classifying Criminal Offenders is a detailed description 
of the development of a new offender classification system. 
As such, it may weary the less empirical but should 
be of interest to those more research oriented. The new 
system is based on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI), a widely used and reliable personality 
assessment device which provides 10 clinical and four 
validity scales. The system was developed by analyzing 
the MMPI profiles of 300 inmates at the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution in Tallahassee, Florida. These of- 
fender profiles were found to separate into nine distinct 
groups. Operational rules for group membership were 
written with rules being revised and refined and a 10th 
group added as 1,214 additional offenders were classified. 
An exhaustive data collection and analysis effort then 
compared these 10 groups on over 100 variables including: 
criminal behavior patterns, social histories, institutional 
adjustment, propensity towards violence, educational and 
vocational achievement, and recidivism. The authors con- 
cluded that each of the 10 groups was qualitatively 
unique and not merely a point on a continuum of deviance. 

The major shortcoming of this new typology is the 
number and uniqueness of the offender groups. The 
description of the procedure used to identify 10 separate 
groups (Hierachical Profile Analysis) was both short 
and vague with the admission that “results of the 
analysis are simply descriptive and do not imply statis- 
tically significant differences between group or generaliz- 
ability of groups found in one sample to other samples.” 
MMPI profiles, verbal descriptions and implications for 
treatment of some groups were also markedly similar. 
Additionally, about 20 percent of scored MMPI inven- 
tories fell into the multiple classification category. They 
could be classified in more than one group. Considering 
the similarities between some groups in MMPI configura- 
tions, collateral data and implications for treatment, as 
well as the high rate of multiple classification, 10 offender 
types is excessive. Fewer groups would be both more 
practical and parsimonious. 

The new MMP!I-based typology does, however, have 
many advantages. It can be applied to adult and juvenile 
offenders, is quick, computer scored, and can categorize 
up to 96 percent of inmate populations. The typology 
is based on a widely used, reliable and valid personality 
assessment device (MMPI) and provides elaborate de- 
scriptions of offender groups as well as, implications 
for treatment. Aside from one study, the new offender 
typology is yet to be applied in a _ practical setting. 
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Further research is therefore necessary to assess its 
value in managing offenders. However, as an indepth 
depiction of the construction of an empirical assessment 
device, this book should prove valuable to students of 
criminal justice research. 


Carle Place, N.Y. STEPHEN MOREA 


How To Get a Job and Keep It 


Choosing To Work: An Action-Oriented Job 
Finding Book. First Edition. By Leonard Cohen. 
Reston, Virginia: Reston Publishing Company, 
Inc., A Prentice-Hall Company, 1979. Pp. 181. 
$8.95. 

In his preface, the author confidently informs the 
reader, ‘. .. I'll tell you a secret. If you do need a job, 
this book can help you. It can show you how to recognize 
your limitations and your good points and make them 
both work for you.” Mr. Cohen’s book is divided into 
two parts. Part One, “Looking for Work in the Real 
World,” has 18 two- to four-page chapters giving practical 
advice on preparing oneself for the job search, on effective 
ways of identifying job sources, and on creating a winning 
image with prospective employers. The author encourages 
a “hands-on” approach in that the chapters are generously 
laced with useful forms for collecting information, ex- 
ample cover letters, application forms, and resumes. One 
chapter is specifically devoted to the best way to fill 
out a U.S. Government Application Form 171. Mr. Cohen 
expects the reader to use the information, forms, and 
examples presented to make up a surefire job finding kit. 

Part Two of Mr. Cohen’s book is entitled “Overcoming 
Biases.” In this section, Mr. Cohen devotes individual 
chapters to the problems faced by minorities, physically 
handicapped persons, ex-offenders, veterans, the elderly, 
and those persons with little past work experience. Mr. 
Cohen frankly addresses the job seeking problems faced 
by each of these groups. His critiques are complemented 
by his suggestions on how one may overcome employer 
biases and, in some cases, use those biases to one’s 
advantage. In addition to his practical suggestions, Mr. 
Cohen includes example cover letters in each chapter, 
which can be used by the disadvantaged job seeker to 
present himself in a positive light. Throughout this part 
of the book, Mr. Cohen emphasizes that, “In overcoming 
biases, honesty is the best policy.” 

The rear portion of the text is an eight-page list of 
generally available community resources under the head- 
ing, “Bibliography.” The list is presented in general 
terms such as: The Newspaper, The Telephone Book, 
Community Action Agencies for Older Americans, For 
Women, For Veterans, etc. As a bonus, the author invites 
the reader to register for a special referral and counseling 
service by completing an application form printed on 
the last page of the book, and submitting it to the 
publisher. 

Choosing To Work is a handbook for job seekers. The 
charts and examples in the book are designed for day-to- 
day use. The book is suitable for use by a person with 
the ability to take some initiative in the job search since 
the author suggests that the reader indulge in self- 
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examination and self-improvement, in addition to making 
use of available resources. The author writes in a con- 
versational style using limited vocabulary. The pages 
are set up in a double column with a single column of 
printing on many pages accompanied by the author's 
handwritten parenthetical notes in the second column. 
A person who is looking for a job and has average 
reading ability can use this book effectively. The forms 
in the book, the job resource list, and the suggestions 
on self-development proved effective material when pre- 
sented to an employment readiness training group at the 
U.S. Probation Office in Baltimore, Maryland. I think 
the book would be useful to probation office employment 
teams as well as to the general office staff. 


Baltimore, Md. Davip E,. JOHNSON 


More on What Works in Corrections 


Beyond Probation: Juvenile Corrections and 
the Chronic Delinquent. By Charles A. Murray 
and Lewis A. Cox Jr. (Foreword by LaMar T. 
Empey). Beverly Hills, California: Sage Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1979. Pp. 235. Hardcover, $16.00; 
Softcover, $7.95. 


An earlier report of this study generated great con- 
troversy over its research methodology -because it claimed 
that the way to reduce recidivism of serious youthful 
offenders was to incarcerate them in conventional correc- 
tional settings—a claim that ran counter to other research, 
such as Empey and Erickson in the Provo Experiment. 
The present volume is the researchers’ answer to those 
criticisms. It is well written and systematically organized. 
However, as it now stands, the study does not settle 
the controversy, and it would be premature to view the 
results as justifying increased use of incarceration even 
for this class of offenders. 

The study began as a comparison of the effectiveness 
of the Unified Delinquency Intervention Services (UDIS) 
with that of conventional youth corrections. UDIS pro- 
vided a range of possible programming from secure 
settings through group homes and foster care to non- 
residential care. Since there was little difference found 
in recidivism rates the study was refocused to what 
corrections and UDIS had in common, the fact that 
youth had lower crime rates after the program than 
before. The controversy had to do with whether this 
“suppression effect” was an effect of incarceration, or 
a methodological artifact called the regression effect. 
The study was particularly vulnerable to these criticisms, 
since in its refocused version it was a before-after design, 
rather than a comparison between two groups with 
different experiences. 

The maturation hypothesis is that youth simply grow 
out of crime, at a particular age, after reaching a 
particular level of offense frequency, or after they have 
been involved in crime for a given period of time. Murray 
and Cox try to rule out age and level of offenses, but 
not length of delinquent career. 

The regression hypothesis is that if offense rates fluctu- 
ate randomly over time, and one selects people who have 
the highest possible offense rates at a particular time, 
then as time passes these offense rates will tend to fall, 
simply because of the random variation. The delinquents 
who were subjected to the most severe interventions 
were, of course, the most extreme at the time of incar- 
ceration. 

Murray and Cox chip away at these and other problems 
separately. They might have come closer to settling the 


issue if they had redesigned their regression equation 
analysis to model straight forwardly and simultaneously 
their own and the competing hypotheses. As it is, one 
is left with a feeling that the argument is piecemeal, 
despite the show of logical rigor in presentation. 

Murray and Cox point to the Empey studies of 
Silverlake and Provo as virtually the only studies in 
the literature that are comparable, and they admit that 
the Provo study differs from their finding that incar- 
ceration works best. While Murray and Cox treat their 
finding of reduced crime after incarceration as new and 
startling, in fact it is common knowledge that recidivism 
rates, which are generally less than 100 percent, mean 
that some offenders “get better.’ Bearing this in mind, 
incarceration has still been judged unsatisfactory in its 
ability to reduce crime, either inside or outside the prison 
walls. 

The book should be read as one side in a controversy 
that is crucial to the direction of correctional program# 
ming in the immediate future. It is to be hoped that 
future research will include better research designs, such 
as a comparison of the careers of serious delinquents © 
who do and do not get incarcerated, and more effort 
to model all relevant effects simultaneously in the same 
regression equation. 


Harvard Law School ALDEN D. MILLER 


A Criminology Classic Updated 


Theoretical Criminology. By George B. Vold. 
Second Edition by Thomas J. Bernard. New York, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1979. Pp. 
433. $14.95. 


The second edition of Theoretical Criminology provides 
the reader with a long overdue review and reassessment 
of major developments in the most important areas of 
criminological thought. By updating older materials and 
introducing completely new chapters, Bernard has gone 
a long way towards filling in the gaps left by Vold, 
making this book a must for the serious student of 
criminology. 

The historical approach utilized by Vold and preserved 
by Bernard, is a useful mechanism for introducing 
students to the origin and development of criminological 
thought. Noting that the explanation of crime is a 
function of one’s frame of reference, Bernard takes stock 
of changing historical frames of reference as regards 
the evolution of etiological perspectives on crime and, 
to a lesser extent, the evolution of perspectives on the 
criminal justice process. As with Vold, Bernard’s intro- 
ductory discussion focuses on the transition from the 
classical to the positive school. This classification has 
been and will continue to be a valuable heuristic device 
in that it allows the reader to think contextually about 
the problem of crime. 

Within his historical framework, Bernard divides ex- 
planations of criminal behavior into two camps: (1) 
those which claim that, on one dimension or another, 
criminals are somehow different from non-criminals, and 
(2) those which assert that “the explanation of criminal 
behavior is not independent of or different from the 
explanation of non-criminal behavior” (Vold, 1979:3-4). 

As regards the first half of this classification (the 
“kinds of people” half), the reader is introduced to 
theories related to physical appearance, mental deficiency, 
hereditary and biological deficiencies, and psychiatric 
theories in the explanation of crime. Although the 
presentation in this section (which includes chapters four 
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through seven) closely mirrors Vold’s, it is obvious that 
Bernard has made a serious attempt to provide a compre- 
hensive update and restatement of these materials. As 
a result, this section is superior to the first edition in 
many respects and stands on its own as a _ scholarly 
approach to the subject matter. 

As evidence of the second half of the above-mentioned 
classification, Bernard notes that “in sharp contrast to 
explanations of criminality that depend on demonstrating 
differences in traits or characteristics of individuals . . 
are theories that minimize or ignore entirely the signifi- 
cance of the individuals’ biological or psychological 
make-up” (Vold, 1979:161). From this perspective, in- 
dividuals and groups vary on social as opposed to in- 
dividual attributes. 

Theories in accordance with this general position are 
represented in parts three and four, which include chap- 
ters eight through fourteen. In these pages are found 
discussions of economic conditions, cultural or learning 
theories, and conflict theories. In addition, Bernard has 
included entirely new chapters on anomie and ecology 
as well as a welcome discussion of current trends in 
deviance and conflict theory. There are, however, two 
deficiencies worth noting; one serious, the other, perhaps, 
inevitable. 

Specifically, the absence of a chapter on control theory 
has to be regarded as a serious omission. The control 
perspective poses an interesting and important contrast 
to the above-mentioned models and should be included 
in any introductory textbook dealing with theoretical 
issues in criminology. The second reservation concerns 
the superficial and truncated discussion of Marxist crim- 
inology. In all fairness, however, this may have more 
to do with the state of the art than with Bernard’s 
discussion, for there certainly exists no coherent Marxian 
perspective on crime. 

The last two sections (chapters 15-20) are quasi- 
theoretical in that they attempt to illustrate theory as 
practice. Here the theoretical framework set in the 
preceding pages is discussed relative to specific types of 
crime (i.e., white collar, organized, and victimless crime) 
and to prevailing modes of correctional practice. Again, 
Bernard has done a thorough job of revising and updating 
Vold. 

Overall, one cannot help being impressed with Bernard’s 
revision of this well-known work. It stands as both an 
excellent overview and with its extensive footnoting 
and the annotated bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter, a useful guide to the literature. As an intro- 
ductory textbook, there is none other quite like it. 

State University of New York CASEY GROVES 

at Albany 


Changing Patterns of Prison Organization 


Prisons in Turmoil. By John Irwin. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1980. Pp. 277. 


John Irwin’s recent treatise, appearing precisely a 
decade after his book, The Felon, attempts to explicate 
what goes on in prisons from a historical perspective 
covering the last 40 years. He separates prisons into 
three ideal-types: the “big house,” the “correctional in- 
stitution,” and the “contemporary prison.” The stated 
goal is to examine what system of prisoner social order 
is germane to each. 

Surprisingly, Irwin minimally discusses the contempo- 
rary controversy between the “importation” and “depriva- 
tion” models of corrections which has produced much 


refined analysis in the last 5 years. The book, however, 
adds fresh insights in many neglected areas. 

In chapter 1, Irwin discusses “the big house,” which 
apparently has disappeared during the last 25 years, 
even as images and illusions germane to it linger on. 
Briefly, the inmate social organization pivoted around 
the “convict code,” the substance of which was an adapta- 
tion of the “thieves code” that was imported into the 
prison. Values that were focal concerns consisted of 
doing your own time, not snitching (rat), playing it 
cool, and leaving other prisoners alone. 

The second type of institution subsequently to evolve, 
the “correctional institution,’ which arose after WW II, 
had as a population a new type of prisoner. He was 
not a committed criminal, but was more likely a confused 
“fuck-up.” The “thieves’ code” was no longer overriding; 
the number of thieves had declined dramatically. Why, 
we’re not told. It was a time of optimism, however; 
inmates and guards were gradually embracing the 
rehabilitative-ideal as a cure-all. Irwin, himself a convict 
during this era, tells us that the inmates felt that they 
were indeed “sick” rather than responsible for their 
behavior, which in turn directed attention away from 
social and political circumstances (i.e., reduced life 
chances), to intrapsychic pathologies. Adjustment centers, 
euphemistically called, mushroomed everywhere. Gradu- 
ally, however, hope turned to cynicism which turned to 
bitterness. Disillusionment increased, as little evidence 
existed as to the efficacy of the rehabilitative-ideal. 

In the 1960’s, echoing activities occurring in the outside 
world, racial violence flared. The web of social order 
existing previous to this consisted of extended ties of 
clique membership many of which were integrated; racial 
disputes had been mediated through this network. With 
the rise of racial hostilities the clique network unraveled, 


and at the same time a new group of violatile and 


dangerous prisoners appeared, the “lowriders.’”? They were 
unskilled, more openly aggressive young urban toughs. 
Many inmates also began to discover the writings of 
radicals. Political activism began to spread. 

Irwin’s analysis is surprisingly devoid of a substantial 
discussion of the changing philosophy of the courts. 
Cases such as Johnson v. Avery, Wolf v. McDonnell, 
and Sostre v. Rockefellow had profound effects on prison 
organization. 

By 1975, many prison reform movements had lost their 
momentum; attention of citizens was now focused on 
crime in the streets, not on the war, civil rights, or the 
plight of the poor. Attendance at conferences focusing on 
prison reform diminished; public support wained. Irwin 
does note that during the prison reform movement of 
the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, many politically oriented 
organizations were beginning to become new sources of 
identification, activities, and means of conflict manage- 
ment. He hypothesizes that if they continued to develop 
they would have been the basis of a new more productive 
prisoner social order. However, correctional administrators 
saw political organization as dangerous. Incipient organi- 
zations were undermined, emerging leaders were trans- 
ferred. As Irwin points out: “The administrators are 
comfortable only with one type of control approach: 
classify, separate and isolate” (p. 228). 

The third type of institution, the “contemporary prison” 
which replaced the “correctional institution,” was marked 
by severe racial segregation and violence. “Lowriders” 
continued to increase in number. A new convict identity 
was formed as a consequence. The present-day convict 
“|, stands ready to kill to protect himself, maintain 
strong loyalties to small groups of other convicts (along 


racial lines), and he will rob and attack or at least 
tolerate his friends’ robbing and attacking other weak 
independents or their foes” (p. 195). 

Irwin concludes his book with a discussion of “trends 
and possibilities.” He rejects the argument that we can 
abolish prisons altogether, “we are stuck with prisons” 
(p. 239). The main purpose of imprisonment “should 
be punishment” (p. 238), and further he states “I 
accept prisons because they are punitive (p. 239). Short 
sentences, removal of some crimes from the category 
of serious offenses, and altering the social arrangements 
that promote serious crime are offered as solutions in 
minimizing the prison population. 

Positive functions, states Irwin, are served by prison: 
(1) “atonement” takes place in which prisoners can 
become “born again,” and (2) “respite” occurs in which 
inmates pull themselves together, and extricate themselves 
from destructive dynamics in preparation for a new 
life (p. 240). It does indeed seem somewhat surprising 
that Irwin slips into discussing ideals developed during 
the Pennsylvania system of corrections and which have 
since been put to rest. It was a failure then, and in all 
probability will be a failure in the future unless coupled 
with massive systemic changes focusing on inequality, 
repression, racism, sexism, and exploitation. It would 
seem that after careful reflection many prisoners would 
conclude crime may be a “rational” means of survival 
in a society where survival is not assured. 


Long Island University DRAGAN MILOVANOVIC 


Practical Guide for Criminal Justice Trainers 


Approaches to Criminal Justice Training. By 
John Fay. Athens, Georgia: Institute of Govern- 
ment, University of Georgia, 1979. Pp. 252. 
$12.00. 


At last there is a “nuts and bolts” book written 
specifically for trainers in the criminal justice setting. 
John Fay has molded the research-based concepts and 
principles of educational psychology into practical “how 
to” suggestions for criminal justice trainers. 

Part I of his book begins with a brief but concise 
description of traditional and scientific learning theories. 
He then focuses in chapter two upon fundamentals of 
the instructional process and motivational techniques. 

The third chapter contains an excellent description of 
12 different instructional approaches. The role of the 
instructor, method of instruction, and advantages of these 
approaches are presented. 

Chapter four provides information on programmed in- 
struction. Examples of linear and branching techniques 
are given. Easy-to-follow steps for writing programmed 
instruction modules are also contained in this chapter. 

In chapter five, the author gives detailed attention to 
the selection and proper utilization of training aids, 
ranging from the chalkboard to computer-assisted in- 
structional devices. 

Chapter six is devoted to the planning and development 
of the lesson plan. The author describes the elements of 
the plan and offers clear-cut guidelines for writing lesson 
plans. An example of a lesson plan is also included. 

The seventh chapter discusses practical exercises and 
provides helpful hints on how to develop them. Cognitive 
and psychomotor objectives are incorporated in the de- 
velopment of practical exercises. Important distinctions 
are made between training objectives and student per- 
formance objectives. A detailed example of a practical 
exercise handbook is included in this chapter. 
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Part II of Approaches to Criminal Justice Training 
consists of a chapter devoted to the various roles of 
the criminal justice instructor. The instructor is viewed 
as communicator, leader, motivator, counselor, and writer. 
The information in these four chapters would appear to 
be as pertinent to program managers as they are to 
trainers. 

The chapter on communication moves from an analysis 
of the general process of communication to a more specific 
discussion on techniques of improving the quality of 
speaker delivery. 

The section on leadership gives a brief description of 
democratic, authoritarian, and integrated styles of leader- 
ship. Approaches to handling leadership problems are 
discussed. 

In chapter 10, the author applies Abraham Maslow’s 
hierarchy of needs to explain the dynamics of student 
motivation. Other factors such as stress and informal 
group norms, which may be obstacles to positive motiva- 
tion, are covered. Suggestions for creating and maintain- 
ing a supportive climate for learning are also offered 
in this chapter. 

The next chapter on the counseling role of the instructor 
provides a brief discussion about directive, nondirective, 
and co-analytical approaches to counseling. This is fol- 
lowed by suggestions on how to make the counseling 
interview as helpful and least harmful as possible for 
the student. 

The final chapter centers around written communication. 
Some helpful hints are offered concerning outlining, com- 
posing, sentence and paragraph structure. This chapter 
concludes with some examples of how to compute read- 
ability by using Robert Gunning’s fog index. 

The book has a glossary, index, and an appendix 
which contains a recommended basic criminal justice 
curriculum. 

I highly recommend this book to any trainer as it 
contains information that would be applicable across a 
wide range of settings. 


Kansas City, Missouri CHARLES L. CLARK 


A Behaviorally Oriented Approach to Corrections 


Crime and Its Modification: A Social Learning 
Perspective. By Michael T. Nietzel. New York: 
Pergamon Press, 1979. Pp. 301. $27.50. 


Professor Nietzel has produced a scholarly as well as 
practical account of behavior modification approaches to 
correctional rehabilitation. By doing so he accomplishes 
the enviable position of meeting the needs of both scholars 
and researchers and the fie!d of correctional practitioners. 
The book is well organized moving from the theoretical 
to the practical utility of correctional behavior modifica- 
tion preferably in community settings. 

The primary focus of the book is to critically assess 
the state of the art of behavioral approaches to corrections 
as currently conceptualized and evaluated. Its strength 
lies in its attempt to evaluate in a critical way the 
accomplishments as well as the deficiencies inherent in 
social learning theory/behavior modification techniques 
and practices specifically relevant to the field of correc- 
tions. The author’s aim is to identify the more useful 
theoretical approaches to correctional behavior modifica- 
tion as well as the techniques which have generalizability 
to different treatment settings. He believes this will be 
useful for developing a “more systematized science of 
crime prevention and offender change while at the same 
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time replacing ineffectual, even harmful procedures with 
more productive alternatives.” 

Nietzel is an advocate for merging social learning 
theory principles with the newly emerging field of com- 
munity psychology. He believes change or intervention 
strategies should be focused on aiding offenders to acquire 
competence building skills rather than on aversive in- 
terventions designed to eliminate certain undesirable be- 
haviors, which, all too frequently, are short lived. Inter- 
ventions directed towards system-oriented change and 
prevention are also suggested as a means of effectively 
controlling crime. 

The first section of the book identifies various problems 
related to the measurement and etiology of crime. Chapter 
two describes the various methods for measuring crime 
and discusses their limitations. A review of various 
theories of crime (sociological, biological, and psycho- 
logical) are presented in chapter three and an evaluation 
of their strengths and weaknesses. Social-psychological 
theories are discussed in chapter four. I found his coverage 
and evaluation of control theories (Eysenck’s view on 
the ineffectiveness of instrumental learning in restraining 
antisocial conduct, Reckless’s containment theory) and 
direct learning theories of criminal behavior of particular 
value in understanding the nature of crime as a learned 
response. Professor Nietzel strongly endorses Feldman’s 
integrated learning theory as “an excellent framework 
from which to investigate the complimentary influences 
of genetically based personality predispositions, learning, 
and social labeling in producing criminal repertoires.” 

In viewing the applications of behavior modification 
principles to various correctional settings, Nietzel is 
effective in pointing out many of the problems in working 
with captive involuntary clients. He criticizes institutional 
behavior modification programs as intrusive and danger- 
ous as efforts to merely control inmate behavior via 
compliance. His discussion of community-based behavior 
modification will be of particular interest to the probation 
and parole field. Initial success of behavioral approaches 
to probation lead him to believe that other behavioral 
techniques could be applied to redefine other probation 
functions such as recordkeeping activities (definition 
and charting of target behavior and results). 

In the remaining sections of the book the author 
identifies six principles intended to “increase the con- 
ceptual adequacy of correctional behavior modification,” 
such as, substituting individualized treatment and assess- 
ment procedures for the uniformity of treatment approach 
which, in his view, fails to adequately address the 
conditions that maintain uniawful conduct. From _ the 
standpoint of treatment planning he has correctly identi- 
fied one of the fundamental problems in adult corrections 
—the failure to match offenders with various therapy 
alternatives after conducting a “careful delineation of a 
particular offender’s behavioral patterns and a functional 
analysis of the environmental and interpersonal situations 
in which the individual’s illegal conduct has been most 
likely.” 

Although the community psychology paradigm appears 
to be the guiding focus of Nietzel’s work, I found it some- 
what less sophisticated and clear in terms of how social 
learning theory and behavior modification principles could 
be adequately utilized to influence system oriented chance. 
For example, there are some external environmental forces 
that impinge on correctional organizations which limit 
their resources and program options. Resource denendency 
on the task environment is a fundamental aspect of 
organizational life. Behavior principles and social learning 
theory have not adequately addressed organization- 


environment relationships sufficiently to offer much in 
the way of help to the corrections field in learning how 
to secure resources more effectively from the community. 
I am much more satisfied with the points raised in this 
book with reference to direct work with offenders than 
with its value to system change problems. Nevertheless, 
Nietzel has provided us with a significant contribution and 
accomplished his stated objective in providing a fair 
appraisal of the current achievements of behavioral cor- 
rections. 


The American University RONALD I. WEINER 


An Organizational Concept of Criminology 


Criminology and Crime Policy. By Denis Szabo. 
Lexington, Massachusetts: Lexington Books, 
1979. Pp. 201. $25.95. 


The author’s purpose in writing this critical analysis 
concerning the present state of the art of criminology 
seems to revolve around his concern over the recent 
irrational resurgence of the punitive approach to crime 
control. He interprets this movement as a spurious notion 
clothed ostensibly in the intellectual guise of classicism. 
Regrettably this trend is occurring at a time when there 
is an insidious decrease of public trust in the expressed 
egalitarian social objectives as enunciated by criminal 
justice officials. Thus the academic criminologist finds 
his ideological position increasingly vulnerable to attack 
from diffuse sources. For this reason, the appropriateness 
of this treatise rests not only on the timeliness of its 
publication, but also on its value as a clarification of 
crime policy relative to existing criminological knowledge. 
Dr. Szabo has adapted his approach to the historical ad- 
mixture of philosophical trends and the demands of scien- 
tific traditions within which the issue of crime policy is 
addressed. This is done from his viewpoint as an action- 
oriented academic criminologist. At base is his premise 
that the social organism adapts to the exigencies of 
change inherent in the function of the social system 
(p. 28). 

Historically, Dr. Szabo sees the paradox of crime 
control policy as the sacrifice of humanitarianism in 
preference for repressive measures employed to thwart 
the predatory tendencies of the criminal man. The public’s 
ambivalence toward the criminal often emerges in the 
form of righteous indignation. This is attributed to our 
emotional revulsion toward his criminal acts, yet counter- 
balanced with our conscious realization that the criminal 
arose from our midst and hence we’re all potentially 
capable of similar behavior. Thus the desire to punish 
reposes in juxtaposition to the tendency to identify with 
the actor who so blatently indulges in the behavior we 
secretly desire but outwardly control. 

In order to clarify where the criminologist “fits” along 
the above continuum, the author initially poses two 
questions: “Who are the criminals?” and “What is 
Criminology?’’ His answers comprise Part I (four chap- 
ters) of this two-part book. This first part briefly deals 
with the etiology of criminality (psychologically, biologi- 
eally, legally and sociologically). The latter sociological 
perspective is interpreted as a triad of challenges ad- 
vanced from the epistemological, methodological, and po- 
litical arenas. Here his probing analysis consistently 
interrelates with—and reflects upon—-the consensual and 
conflict models of modern sociological thinking. These 
models subsequently become the focus of his more extended 
analysis of this subject in the following chapter. 

The strongest Part I, however, 


chapter in is his 
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scintillating examination of comparative criminology 
which comprises the intellectual core of this treatise. 
This chapter calls for the support of fellow scholars for 
a rational compilation of innovative criminological ideas 
acquired via scientific research to augment current macro- 
criminological theory. The author believ2s that this is 
necessary in order to gain access to new ideological 
conceptualizations in a manner similar to that used four 
decades ago in the application of econometrics to economic 
problems. The author then concludes this intriguing 
notion with a strategically designated macrocriminological 
paradigm which calls for data collection relative to (a) 
sociodemographic organizations, (b) chronological crimi- 
nality, and (c) an evolutionary analysis of the sociojudicial 
subsystem of human society. 

The remaining sector of the book (Part II) comprises 
75 percent of the total narrative. Here in nine chapters 
he suggests a set of new policies to pursue in processing 
identified lawbreakers. Criminology, he believes, can ad- 
vance such policy through that kind of research which 
seeks to understand the societal reaction to crime as 
manifested in modern criminal procedure. 

Dr. Szabo is critical of earlier academic apathy in 
the (then) conservative campuses of American and (es- 
pecially) European universities toward the development 
of criminology as a social science. But he acknowledges 
that the fundamental contribution made by these pioneer 
scholars was their liberal ideology which is presently 
under attack. 

A major problem encountered by the criminologist is 
the conflict evidenced by his combined role as a missionary- 
like critic, creator, and prophet within a_ sociopolitical 
milieu which is fundamentally resistant to change. The 
resulting contradictions and ambiguity in official policy- 
making produces public as well as professional disillusion- 
ment. This occurs when “intellectual turncoats” (his 
term) in political power attempt to neutralize thought 
reform through rebuttals reflective of the administrative 
paralysis in which the established order seems enmeshed. 
If true social progress is to advance over such mediocre 
officialism, then evaluative research must direct a _ re- 
formulated social policy in crime control. To date, how- 
ever, these tenacious bureaucracies have evidenced a 
remarkable ability to ignore such findings, even where 
the scientifically determined findings were irrefutable. 
The resulting institutionalized status quo can best be 
successfully challenged by committed researchers of high 
integrity who adhere to a rigid scientific methodology 
impenetrable to the decadent attacks by those missiles 
launched from the platform of encrusted bureaupathology. 

The remainder of this extraordinary text reaffirms the 
author’s stance as reflected above. He now applies his 
ideas to the reduction of the schism presently evidenced 
between government and academe (using in part his 
experiences in Quebec as an illustration). He prognosti- 
cates trends in deviance and crime in_ postindustrial 
society with special attention to the emerging political 
criminal. His conclusion involves a fascinating discussion 
of proposed remedies for the present dilemma in establish- 
ing crime policy phrased in terms of (1) the role of law, 
(2) the administration of criminal justice, (3) the goals 
of sanctions, and (4) the social prevention of crime. 

The author’s anchoring perspective is fundamentally 
utilitarian in the sense that he seeks to apply the concepts 
of social science to man’s basic need for freedom and 
justice. In this he was influenced by the writings of 
Ancel and Pinatel, and hence to some degree this work 
carries a European flavor which may help to broaden 
the intellectual horizons of some American readers. The 


book itself, while maintaining its primary focus on the 
common denominator of social policy in crime control, 
appears (in Part I) as a series of essays as if perhaps 
written at different times for publication in various 
professional journals. Hence they don’t meld together 
with the facility one would expect from such a talented 
writer as Dr. Szabo. However the internal structure of 
each chapter is very well organized for the edification 
of the serious reader. 

The tone of this treatise is highly intellectual and 
presupposes the reader’s knowledge relative to crimi- 
nology, social policy, philosophy and general knowledge 
accumulated from the assorted social sciences. However 
the immediate focus is upon conventional crime and to 
a lesser degree on political crime while organized crime 
and white collar crime receive scant attention. For this 
reason, it was not intended to serve as a textbook in a 
generic course in undergraduate criminology. However, 
in selected graduate seminars designed around crimi- 
nological theory and its application to social policy, no 
better text could be found. It is, therefore, highly recom- 
mended for this specific purpose and to augment the 
criminological knowledge of the academic criminologist 
who desires a new and different view of this fascinating 
subject. 

While the book is intellectually captivating, it is not 
above criticism. One notes (e.g.) several spelling errors 
and the mislabeling of Figure 2-2 in the narrative describ- 
ing the conflict and consensus model. The absence of a 
title in this illustration implies that only the conflict 
model is being presented when in fact both are represented. 
This can confuse the reader, particularly since the 
narrative which accompanies the illustration is admittedly 
oversimplified. 

It’s also somewhat misleading to refer to the 1967 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice as the “Katzenbach Commission of 
1967” (pp. 85; 98; 192) and erroneous to call the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association “the American Society of 
Criminology” (p. 166). Furthermore the author implies 
that academic criminology in North America began in 
Quebec (pp. 176-180). He takes no note of the fact that 
the School of Criminology was established at the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) a decade before the 
Department of Criminology was founded at the University 
of Montreal. Neither does he acknowledge the analogy of 
training pilots in submarines (p. 164) as having origi- 
nated with Mattick and subsequently reiterated by 
Wilson. 

The criticisms are trivial, however, when compared to 
the overall contribution of this thoughtful discourse. The 
book itself was originally published in French a year 
earlier by the University of Montreal and benefits from 
an admirable translation. The clarity of thought and the 
intriguing nuances advanced by Dr. Szabo should propel 
this treatise to the bookshelves of every criminologist 
concerned with bridging the gap between theory and 
practice. 


Western Michigan University LLoyD BRAITHWAITE 


A New Undergraduate Textbook on Criminology 


Crime in American Society. By Charles H. 
McCaghy. New York: Macmillan Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1980. Pp. 368. $16.95. 

Anyone who has written a textbook knows that it is 
hard work. This reviewer has written several and can 
testify that each was a labor of immense proportions. 
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A good textbook on any subject should meet a number 
of criteria: (1) It should make students think; (2) it 
should be clearly written and well organized; (3) it 
should be sharply in focus on the heart of the subject 
matter; and (4) it should inspire the student to dig 
more deeply into the subject. 

Charles H. McCaghy of Bowling Green State University 
has met these criteria in this superb volume, Crime in 
American Society. Instructors and students now have 
the text for the basic introductory course in criminology. 
In nine carefully composed chapters Professor McCaghy 
takes the reader through: (1) The Nature of Law and 
Crime; (2) Researching Crime; (3) Social Theories of 
Criminal Behavior; (4) Index Crime: Interpersonal Vio- 
lence; (5) Index Crime: Offenses Against Property; (6) 
Career Crime: Professional and Organized; (7) Crimes 
Violating Trust: Frauds by Individuals and Workplace 
Crime; (8) Abuses of Power: Graft and Organizational 
Crime; (9) “Immoral” and “Victimless” Crimes. Although 
one may disagree with this particular chapter classifica- 
tion system, to this reviewer it is logical, helpful and 
compactly complete. While it is always foolish for anyone 
to generaiize about “crime” as a single phenomenon, 
this book, better than any to date, spells out how varied, 
complicated, wide-ranging is crime in American society. 

Any instructor who has been in the classroom for a 
while soon discovers that the semester is never quite 
long enough! So McCaghy quite wisely deliberately omits 
consideration of the police, courts, and corrections. Also 
he devotes little space to broad theoretical issues and 
refrains advocating a specific theoretical framework of 
his own. This reviewer applauds the approach taken 
because the book allows instructors who adopt it to use 
the factual material presented (there are hundreds of 
authoritative notes and references given in the book) 
to help students understand the complexity of the problem 
of crime and avoid the fallacious notion that any one 
theory of causation can possibly account for the wide 
variety of behaviors judged to be criminal. 

The amount of research that the author has put into 
this comprehensive but specifically focused text is monu- 
mental. For example in the first three chapters totaling 
only 87 pages there are 132 notes gathered at the end 
of the chapters. But the number of notes is not the 
point. The fact is that the range of material reviewed 
and used to support the pros and cons of differing points 
of view is masterful. If the educator believes that his 
or her job is to help the student to think, this approach 
certainly encourages it. 

From chapter 4 onward readers are given detailed 
material on more than 20 identifiable “types” of crimes 
starting with homicide and ending with “immoral” and 
“victimless” crimes. This reviewer knows of no other 
book as complete, fact-filled, and up-to-date as this one. 
In addition to being an excellent classroom text it is a 
fine reference book for use as collateral resource reading 
in general social studies curriculums. 

Throughout the book the author makes wise use of 
figures, usually charts, tables, and a teaching device 
new to this reviewer—“The Box” or a boxed in carefu'ly 
chosen short illustration of a particular incident or en 
excerpt from a piece of research. These ‘‘boxes” help to 
move the student along and inject a feeling of con- 
temporary reality. Another useful teaching aid is the 
Conclusion section at the end of each chapter. It is 
always brief and never tells the reader what to think 
but how to summarize thoughts. A lengthy Index is of 
great help and it surely took hours to compile it. This 
reviewer knows! 


This reviewer likes so much in this book. Certainly 
the material on Abuses of Power: Graft and Organiza- 
tional Crime is landmark material. (Look at the Index 
and spot some well known names—no fear or favor from 
Professor McCaghy!) The crime of rape, so often left 
out of other books ‘s thoroughly discussed. The material on 
Career Crime—Professional and Organizational—is the 
best discussion of this matter available. 

By now readers know that this reviewer thinks Crime 
in America is a super text. Fortunately instructors and 
students now have the benefit of this systematic yet 
powerful presentation. It is a job well done. It is a book 
much needed. 


Sanford, Fla. HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 


Introductory Criminology Text ’ 


Foundations of Criminal Justice. By William 
Mathias, Richard C. Rescoria, and Eugene 
Stephens. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1980. Pp. 575. $16.95. 


This introductory overview presents the core subject 
matter and information of the corrections and criminal 
justice system. It is comprehensive and integrates the 
issues, practice, and developments of the last decade and 
the re-examination of policy within the field forced by 
the events of recent years. The authors clarify issues 
and place in context the fundamental processes, data, 
and developments of institutions and agencies. 

Mathias and Stephens are associated with the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina and Rescoria with the Bank 
Administration Institute. They write clearly and effec- 
tively and the book offers study questions for each 
section as well as an excellent bibliography. The approach 
is multidisciplinary, manages to avoid the parochialism 
of any single discipline, yet avoids a shallow eclecticism. 
The text is well suited for undergraduate students offered 
their first exposure to the field and interested in voca- 
tional as well as civic orientations to the tasks of police, 
probation, parole, and correctional roles. 

The text conveys the sense that progress, though 
slow, is being achieved and communicates current concerns 
with new roles for inmates, staff and citizens: It looks 
at new staffing patterns, innovations in training, shifting 
attitudes to the ex-offender and participation of staff 
and clients in the decisionmaking process. 

We have come through a period in which “liberals” 
and “conservatives” have changed hats and in which 
group and individual foci have changed. Concepts of re- 
habilitation are challenged and deemed to be less credit- 
able. The indeterminate sentence, once seen as progressive, 
is now frequently repudiated. Missing in this book, is 
an effort to account for these historic oscillations between 
repressive punitive modalities and open rehabilitative sys- 
tems, and to clarify the conditions that determine the 
movement from one to the other pole. 

What works is not merely a pragmatic functional 
issue. Lacking in this text, despite its many virtues, is 
one further step, encompassing the information in a 
historical and paradigmatic context. Probation, parole, 
police, and judicial personnel could be sensitized to the 
idea that values and institutions are constructs and that 
practice is enmeshed in belief systems which shape social 
reality. This text is vocational and operational in approach 
and what seems to be missing, despite the reporting of 
current concerns, is such a critical examination and the 
sense that the field or a social service can be hobbled by a 
paradigm. 


The authors are committed to a functional pragmatic 
orientation which they presume to be the “nature” of 
reality and fail to perceive their paradigm as only one 
model. As a consequence they fail to examine alternative 
models for shaping the data of the field in ways which 
might reveal why old solutions have failed or new 
practices might be developed. They make no reference, 
for example, to the developments in structuralist theory 
and especially to the work of Foucault on mental illness, 
discipline, and punishment which could provide an alterna- 
tive contextual orientation. 


Berkeley, Calif. NATHAN ADLER 


A Manual for Counselors in Leadership Roles 


Counselor Supervision. By John Boyd. Muncie, 
Indiana: Accelerated Development, Inc., 1978. 
Pp. 552. $12.45. 


This text is endorsed by the Association for Counselor 
Education and Supervision. It should prove to be a 
useful manual for counselors in leadership roles. Super- 
vision has been called “The reluctant profession” because 
it includes evaluation of “near-peers,” popularly perceived 
as critizing others. Counselors, too, are loath to supervise/ 
evaluate other counselors, possibly because they are not 
trained in such leadership prerogatives. University train- 
ing tends to make counselors reactors rather than actors 
(i.e., leaders). But, in the course of their careers, most 
counselors will be promoted into supervisory positions. 
For such persons, Boyd’s book provides very handy 
self-instruction, or O/T. A counselor who suddenly needs 
to supervise others in an agency setting would consult 
chapter 11; a counselor in civil service could glean 
useful guidelines from chapter 10. Furthermore, Boyd 
provides even more refined directions. He demonstrates 
a behavioral approach to supervision for the director 
who must create evaluative standards for a Skinnerean 
staff; psychotherapeutic models for overseeing analyti- 
cally oriented therapists; as well as integrative and 
systems approaches. Ethically, however, one should not 
evaluate another counselor who uses a different form 
of therapy. 

For the agency director who must employ supervision 
from within the maze of grants, lay boards, public 
pressure, and conflicting State and Federal regulations, 
Boyd provides help by addressing “accountability.” Good 
supervision/evaluation helps the agency demonstrate effec- 
tiveness in helping clients which is necessary for con- 
tinued funding and public trust. “Supervision applied to 
a staff of counselors involved in program development, 
management, and evaluation is a route to program 
accountability” (p. 17). 

The book provides solace for counselors who find them- 
selves dumped into mandated settings, where they must 
generate their own role, need, and clientele. Chapter 
eight includes a realistic appraisal of the painful struggle 
of counseling to maintain its own identity in the hostile 
world of the schools. Principals will not relinquish their 
authority and autonomy to any person functioning in 
a guidance staff relationship. Most counselor supervisors 
are placed in an inferior role when dealing with school 
superintendents in regard to upgrading and developing 
guidance. The tenured counselor, friendly with the princi- 
pal, is free to ignore and/or sabotage even the noblest 
attempts to improve helping services. Yet, Boyd boldly 
attacks such problems with common-sense suggestions 
for “resolving inter-staff conflict and increasing delivery 
systems” (p. 322). 
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An appendix provides critical references to 24 instru- 
ments for the analysis and assessment of counselor 
performance. The book is well-illustrated with complete 
competency evaluation forms and checklists. 

Throughout this lengthy and technical manual, Boyd 
never loses sight of the purpose of counseling—to help 
clients. Supervision, evaluation, and accountability are 
only means to improve the process that promotes in- 
dividual welfare. 


Hackettstown, N.J. JOHN W. DELONAS 


Understanding Justice in Cities 


Crime and Justice in Urban America. By 
Herbert Jacob. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1980. Pp. 198. $7.95. 


This is a brief, clear, and realistic discussion of the 
present state of justice, both criminal and civil, in Ameri- 
can cities. How well the urban citizen is served by the 
justice systems depends, says Professor Jacob, on the 
political structure of the particular city and on the 
citizen’s economic status. The volume contains no original 
research but is a useful presentation of information from 
other sources. It is a readable treatment, useful as part 
of a general course in political science, as a practical 
introduction to American jurisprudence, or as a guide 
for civic groups and other concerned citizens. 

After an introductory chapter, five chapters are devoted 
to criminal justice. Chapter 2, “Victims of Crime,” 
reviews victimization statistics and other crime rates 
chronologically, geographically, and sociologically. The 
leading victims, perhaps surprisingly, are the young, the 
black, the city dwellers. Chapter 3, “Crime as an Urban 
Occupation,” ventures briefly into criminological theory: 
causes of crime and characteristics and motivations of 
offenders. The treatment is oversimple for most readers 
of this journal, but the author warns of complexities 
not discussed. He turns then to the police (chapter 4): 
their duties, selection, pay and supervision, and why 
they cannot be realistically expected to stop crime. The 
functions and participants of criminal courts are then 
taken up (chapter 5), with emphasis on the realities 
of plea bargaining and the problems of disparate outcomes 
for comparable cases. A final chapter (6) in this part 
compares the politics, economics, and sociology of criminal 
justice in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and “Prairie 
City” (a smaller city studied by social scientists). 

Moving on to civil justice, Jacob discusses (chapter 
7) “Conflict, the Law, and City Politics,” particularly 
focusing on the work of government agencies and of the 
bar. He stresses that “[O]rdinary people are often 
screened out of the legal process .. .” “Dispute Processing 
in American Cities,” chapter 8, analyzes avoidance, ne- 
gotiation, mediation, and arbitration before coming to 
adjudication. After looking at small claims disputes and 
landlord-tenant cases he finds that “the poor are effec- 
tively shut out of the adjudicatory process. They can 
rarely win: they generally lose.” The final civil justice 
chapter (9, “Variations in Concluding Civil Conflicts: 
A Closer Look at Four Wisconsin Cities,’’) is essentially 
a reprint of Jacob’s mid-1960’s work on insolvency and 
bankruptcy processes. It is able work and relevant to 
the theme of this book, but the material is stale now, 
and the author’s points would not have been weakened 
by the chapter’s omission. The final chapter (10) ably 
and concisely summarizes earlier conclusions. 


Vienna, Va. Davip T. STANLEY 
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Reports Received 


A Chance to Change. The Howard League for Penal 
Reform, 169 Clapham Road, London, S.W. 9, O.P.U., 1980. 
Pp. 74. The subject of this pamphlet is the expansion of 
day care and training centres for offenders. The content 
consists of several chapters which define the purpose of 
day care centres, describe the different types of centres, 
problems of funding, staffing, and management, and the 
relationship of centres to the courts and the probation 
service. 

Evaluation and Change. Minneapolis Medical Research 
Foundation, Inc., 501 South Park Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55415, 1980. Pp. 148. This publication is an experi- 
mental magazine published as a trial research project by 
the Program Evaluation Research Center affiliated with 
the Minneapolis Medical Research Foundation. As a 
Special Issue, a group of experts provide an array of 
perspectives on victimization whether by personal violence, 
natural disaster, terrorism, or war, with special emphasis 
on the development of policies and goals related to mental 
health and other services to victims. 

The Impact of Increased Population on Disciplinary 
Incidents. Connecticut Department of Corrections, Re- 
search Division, 340 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
06106 (no date). Pp. 5, app. 16. A basic correctional belief 
is that an increase in institutional population causes a 
proportional increase in the number of inmate disciplinary 
incidents. This study of reports written at the three large 
metropolitan correctional centers in each of the three 
summer months of 1976-79 does not support this belief. 

Institutional Violence Reduction Project: The Impact 
of Changes in Living Unit Size and Staffing. California 
Youth Authority, Division of Research, Sacramento, Calif., 
January 1980. Pp. 77. The project results indicate that 
reduced living unit size and reduced population size is 
conducive to less negative and violent behavior among the 
wards and fewer escapes. The project did not determine 
optimum ward population size or staffing. 

Non-Institutional Treatment and Rehabilitation. The 
National Swedish Council for Crime Prevention, Brot- 
tsforebyggande radet, Box 12070, Stockholm, Sweden, 1980. 
Pp. 95. This publication is a shortened version of a more 
extensive evaluation of an experiment which began in 
Jwy 1972 in the Sundsvall probation district. It also gives 
some information on how a major correctional reorgani- 
zation has functioned in Sweden as a whole. Among the 
conclusions and recommendations listed in this publication 
is the following statement: “This evaluation of the 
Sundsvali experiment has led to one consistent result: 
The increased resources in Sundsvall did not promote 
better client rehabilitation.” 

An Organizational Approach to Correctional Effec- 
tiveness. The Pilgrimage Press, Jonesboro, Tennessee, 
1979. Pp. 83. In this monograph, Dr. Kevin Wright of the 
Department of Criminal Justice, University of Tennessee 
at Chattanooga, proposes a radically different approach to 
the evaluation studies of correctional program effectiveness 
in reducing recidivism. He faults both those who reject 
the “rehabilitative goal” of corrections and those who 
have limited their evaluative research to program effec- 
tiveness only and have overlooked the importance of the 
influence of correctional organizations. 

Prison Law Monitor. Institutional Educational Services, 
Inc., 1806 T Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Vol. 2, 
Nos. 8, 9, and 10. February, March, and April 1980. Each 
of these issues is devoted a specific area of concern to 
correctional law in addition to the regular features of the 


Prison Law Monitor. The February issue focuses on juve- 
nile circumvention of legislative reform; the March issue 
features several articles on offender classification; and the 
April issue has a lead article on Enforcing Compliance 
With Judicial Court Orders. 


Probation and Parole. The Prison Journal, 311 S. 
Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. Autumn-Winter 
Issue 1979. Pp. 78. This issue of the Prison Journal is 
devoted to a series of articles dealing with current critical 
issues in probation and parole. Three of the articles are 
concerned with problems of supervision of offenders; one 
discusses the elderly offender and parole; and a third 
reviews the issues of “just deserts and determinate senten- 
cing and their impact on the rehabilitation ideal.” 

Program Models: Unification of Community Corrections. 
U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 20531, 
April 1980. Pp. 164. The preface to this document states 
that “the purpose of the project conducted by the Amer- 
ican Justice Institute was to synthesize the best research, 
operational experience, and expert opinion concerning 
correctional reorganization, with an emphasis on con- 
solidation and unification of related functions.” 

Remembering Forgotten Victims. Crime Prevention 
Center, Office of the Attorney General, 555 Capitol Mall, 
Sacramento, California 95814, April 1980. Pp. 21. Begin- 
ning in 1977, the California Legislature has adopted a 
resolution proclaiming the last week in April as “Cali- 
fornia’s Forgotten Victims Week.” This publication is in 
recognition of that resclution and contains a discussion of 
other efforts to give prominence to victims of crime, such 
as victims’ rights litigation, child abuse, violence in schools, 
recidivism, and other related problems. 

The Squires of San Quentin. Department of the Youth 
Authority, Division of Research, Sacramento, California, 
November 1979. Pp. 136. This report publishes the pre- 
liminary findings on an experimental study of juvenile 
visitation at San Quentin. The purpose of the study was 
to determine the impact of visitation by male, youthful 
probationers to San Quentin on the attitudes of the 
participants toward crime and police. The next phase of 
the study will focus on behavior-change, the number and 
rate of official arrests. 

Understanding and Dealing With Alcoholism. Public 
Affairs Committee, 381 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y. 10016, 1980. Pp. 24. This release is No. 580 in the 
Public Affairs Pamphlet Series. It describes briefly what 
alcoholista is, possible causes, and methods of treatment. 
All pamphlets are available at a cost of 50 cents each. 


Books Received 


Corrections: Problems and Prospects, Second Edition. 
Edited by David M. Petersen and Charles W. Thomas. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1980. Pp. 360. 

Crime and Deviance: A Comparative Perspective. Edited 
by Graeme R. Newman. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publi- 
cations, Inc., 1980. Pp. 335. $9.95 (softcover). 

The Criminal Justice and Mental Health Systems: Con- 
flict and Collusion. By Kent S. Miller. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Oelgeschlager, Gunn & Hain, Inc., 1980. Pp. 131. $17.50. 

Criminology Review Yearbook, Volume 2. Edited by 
Egon Bittner and Sheldon L. Messinger. Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications, Inc., 1980. Pp. 733. $35.00. 

Effective Correctional Treatment. Compiled and edited 
by Robert R. Ross and Paul Gendreau. Scarborough, 
Ontario: Butterworths, 1980. Pp. 464. $21.95 (softcover). 


The Failure of Imprisonment. By Roman Tomasic and 


Ian Dobinson. Allen & Unwin, Inc., 1979. Pp. 157. $8.50 
(paper). 

Homicide: Perspectives on Prevention. By Nancy H. 
Allen. New York: Human Sciences Press, 1980. Pp. 192. 
$8.95 (paper). 

Introduction to the Administration of Justice: An Over- 
view of the Justice System and Its Components. By 
Thomas F. Adams. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1980. Pp. 341. $14.95. 


The Keepers: Prison Guards and Contemporary Cor- 
rections. Edited by Ben M. Crouch, Ph.D. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1980. Pp. 354. $22.50. 

The Legal Aspects of Prisons and Jails. By Penelope 
D. Clute. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
1980. Pp. 226. $21.75. 

The Mask of Love: Corrections in America—Toward a 
Mutual Aid Alternative. By Dennis Sullivan. Port Wash- 
ington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press Corp., 1980. Pp. 181. $17.50. 

Murder, America: Homicide in the United States From 
the Revolution to the Present. By Jay Robert Nash. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1980. Pp. 479. $16.95. 


Nonviolent Action and Social Change. Edited by 
Severyn T. Bruyn ard Paula M. Rayman. Somerset, New 


Professor Manuel Lopez-Rey y Arrojo, member of the 
United Nations Committee for the Prevention of Crime 
and for Penal Justice, and a frequent contributor to 
FEDERAL PROBATION, was presented on June 19, during a 
solemn session at the University of Complutense, Madrid, 
the Plaque and award of Alfonso X, The Wise. The 
honor was in recognition of his “notable contribution in 
the investigation and study of crime and penal reform on 
an international level.” 


Joseph P. Hurley, U.S. probation officer in the South- 
ern District of New York, was the first recipient (in 
March 1980) of the 1979 Charles L. Chute Award pre- 
sented by the Federal Probation Officer’s Association to 
the outstanding probation officer in the Northeast Region. 
He was chosen because “he has given unselfishly of his 
time, talent, expertise and energy to causes which enrich 
the lives of his fellow officers.” 

W.H. Pearce, chief probation officer of the Inner Lon- 
don Probation and After-Care Service, London, England, 
has been appointed Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Pris- 
ons. He will take up his new post on January 1, 1981. 

The 10th Annual National Forum on Volunteers in 
Criminal Justice (theme: “A New Decade—Let’s Do It 
Better’) was scheduled to be held October 12 to 15 in 
Minneapolis. For information about the Forum contact 
Mark Thornhill, P. O. Box 6365, University, Alabama 
35486. 

“Standards for Psychology Services in Adult Jails and 
Prisons” were published in the March 1980 issue of 
Criminal Justice and Behavior, quarterly journal of the 
American Association of Correctional Psychologists. Re- 
prints of the standards are available, at $2 each, by 
sending a check payable to “AACP” to S.W. (Sally) 
Wing, Ph.D., AACP President, Legal Offender Unit, 
Western State Hospital, Fort Steilacoom, Wash. 98494. 
Robert C. Cushman has been elected president of the 
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Prisons Education and Work. By John Braithwaite. 
Queensland, Australia: Queensland University Press, 1980. 
Pp. 240. $10.95. 

Psychology and Psychiatry in Courts & Corrections: 
Controversy and Change. By Ellsworth A. Fersch, Jr. 
Somerset, New Jersey: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1980. Pp. 
370. $23.95. 

The Role of the Forensic Psychologist. Edited by Gerald 
Cooke, Ph.D. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 1980. Pp. 409. $26.50. 

Therapeutic Communities in Corrections. Edited by 
Hans Toch. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1980. Pp. 216. 

Toward a Just Correctional System. By Joseph E. 
Hickey and Peter L. Scharf. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
Inc., Publishers, 1980. Pp. 202. $13.95. 

When Mothers Go to Jail. By Ann M. Stanton. Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts: D.C. Heath and Company, 1980. Pp. 
206. $22.95. 

Who Is the Client?—The Ethics of Psychological In- 
tervention in the Criminal Justice System. Edited by John 
Monahan. Washington, D.C.: American Psychological 
Association, 1980. Pp. 168. $7.50. 


Our Attention 


American Justice Institute, a national juvenile justice 
and criminal justice research organization headquartered 
in Sacramento, Calif. He has served as executive director 
of the National Task Force to Develop Standards and 
Goals for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
and directed the first of eight Pilot City Programs as 
part of a national research and demonstration program 
funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion. 


The University of Alabama has developed a way to pro- 
vide an opportunity for people employed in criminal jus- 
tice with minimal time away from the job. Reading and 
writing assignments are completed at home with peri- 
odic visits to the Tuscaloosa campus for short, intense 
classroom sessions. Further information can be obtained 
by writing Criminal Justice Program, P.O. Box 6365, 
University, Alabama 35486, or call (205) 348-7795. 

The Center for Responsive Psychology announces the 
publication of a newsletter entitled Social Action and the 
Law. It translates and compiles social science research 
for use by people in the legal, correctional, and judicial 
field. For subscription information write to Professor 
Robert Buckhout, Center for Responsive Psychology, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11210. 

California Justice Under Determinate Sentencing: A 
Review and Agenda for Research, by Albert J. Lipson 
and Mark A. Peterson, June 1980 (R-2497-CRB) is avail- 
able at $5 a copy from: Publications Department, The 
Rand Corporation, 1700 Main Street, Santa Monica, 
Calif. 90406. 

Public Information Materials for Language Minorities 
is the title of a new U.S. Department of Justice pamph- 
let prepared by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service under the sponsorship of the National Institute 
of Justice. It points out that Hispanics and members of 
other language groups face major language problems 
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when they come into contact with the criminal justice 
system and lists steps that public and private organi- 
zations can take to resolve these problems. Single copies 
may be ordered free of charge, from the National Crimi- 
nal Justice Reference Service, Box 6000, Rockville, Md. 
20850. 

Creation of a new Ph.D. program in criminal justice 
at the John Jay College of Criminal Justice in New 
York City has been approved and classes were sched- 
uled to begin in the fall of 1981. The program is the only 
criminal justice doctoral degree in New York City, which 
has more law enforcement personnel than any other city 
in the United States. The program has been designed 
to meet the special problems of crime and delinquency in 
an urban society. For further information, contact Dean 
Stead, John Jay College of Criminal Justice, 444 West 
56th Street, New York, N.J. 10010. (212) 489-3967. 

A call for papers has been made by the Correctional 
Education Association for their 1981 annual conference 
in Los Angeles July 5 to 8, 1981. Papers should address 
theoretical and practical issues in correctional education, 
including academic, vocational, post-secondary, special 
community, and other related educational topics. Abstracts 
(maximum length two pages) will be acccepted until 
January 15, 1981. Accepted participants will be notified 
by February 15, 1981. Papers in final form will be due 
May 15. Address all materials and inquiries to: Bruce 
Wolford, Department of Correctional Services, Eastern 
Kentucky University, 103 Stratton Building, Richmond, 
Ky. 40475. (606) 622-1394. 

The Fifth Annual Institute of the American Probation 
and Parole Association was held at the Town and Country 
Hotel in San Diego, Calif., August 16 and 17. The Insti- 
tute theme was “Probation and Parole: The ‘Can-Do’ Pro- 
fession for the 1980’s.” 

Agencies which have recently received 3-year accredi- 
tation awards from the Commission on Accreditation for 
Corrections (6110 Executive Boulevard, Suite 750, Rock- 
ville, Md. 20852) include the following: Adult Probation 
and Parole Services, Utah Division of Corrections; Divi- 
sion of Adult Field Services, Vermont Department of Cor- 
rections; Logan Correctional Center and Menard Correc- 
tional Center, Illinois Department of Corrections; New 
Haven Community Correctional Center, Connecticut De- 
partment of Corrections; Connecticut Correctional Insti- 
tution at Enfield; New Jersey Adult Diagnostic and Treat- 
ment Center in Avenel; New Jersey Bureau of Parole; 
Federal Community Treatment Center, Oakland, Calif.; 
Federal Community Treatment Center, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Colorado Women’s Correctional Facility in Canon City; 
California Men’s Colony at San Luis Obispo; Joseph Harp 
Correctidnal Center and Lexington Assessment and Recep- 
tion Center (both administered by the Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Corrections); Maryland Parole Commission; Min- 
nesota Corrections Board; Minnesota Correctional Facility 
at St. Cloud; and Federal Community Treatment Center, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Assaults on Women: Rape and Wife Beating, by Natalie 
Jaffe, is No. 579 in the Public Affairs Pamphlet series. It 
is available for 50 cents from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 381 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

A defendant should have the right to request a change 
of judge if he believes the judge will not afford him a 
fair trial, the American Bar Association told Congress 
in June. At House Judiciary subcommittee hearings, ABA 
spokesperson John J. Cleary called on Congress to amend 
the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure to permit a 
one-time defense challenge to a Federal judge in a crim- 


inal ease. The procedure would be limited to districts in 
which there are three or more judges. 

Chief Probation Officer Robert E. Long of the Pima 
County (Arizona) Adult Probation Department reported 
in June that budget restrictions—which caused the loss of 
13 probation personnel—produced a significant increase in 
the investigation and supervision caseloads during 1979. 
In spite of only a 1.46 percent increase in cases assigned 
the Supervision Unit, the total caseload increased by 17.9 
percent, Long said. There were 2,292 persons under pro- 
bation supervision, which is an average caseload of 104 
probationers per officer (almost three times greater than 
the nationally recommended caseload of 35). The Investi- 
gation Unit experienced a 5 percent increase in its pre- 
sentence investigation caseload, even though the num- 
ber of cases investigated decreased by 1 percent. 

Ruth L. Rushen became director of the California De- 
partment of Corrections in April. Former vice chair- 
person of the Board of Prison Terms, she succeeded Jerry 
Enomoto who had served since 1975. Director Rushen has 
announced the following three appointments in the De- 
partment: Samuel Yockey, executive director of Atasca- 
dero State Hospital, has been named chief deputy di- 
rector; Bob Fugina, chief of staff services for the De- 
partment of Social Services, has been appointed deputy 
director heading the newly formed management services 
division; and Richard L. Camilli, former director of the 
State Employment Development Department and a for- 
mer executive officer of the State Personnel Board, has 
been selected as chief of personnel services. 

The Organized bar must take a leadership role in help- 
ing modernize the juvenile courts, according to American 
Bar Association President Leonard Janofsky. Speaking at 
an Institute of Judicial Administration breakfast meet- 
ing on June 10, he said that substantial changes are 
needed in the juvenile justice system to ensure fair- 
ness and due process and he called on the legal com- 
munity to actively support and work for implementation 
of the IJA-ABA approved Juvenile Justice Standards. For 
information on the standards, contact the Criminal Jus- 
tice Section, American Bar Association, 1800 M Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. (202) 331-2260. 

The number of prisoners on death row increased by 
103 during 1979 and reached a near record total of 567 
men and women, the Bureau of Justice Statistics an- 
nounced in June. The execution of one prisoner each in 
Florida and Nevada during 1979 marked the second and 
third times that the death penalty has been carried out 
in the United States since 1967. Three women were con- 
demned to death during 1979, according to the advance 
report on capital punishment for 1979, and one was re- 
moved from death row, bringing to seven the total num- 
ber of women under sentence oi death at the year’s end. 
Single copies of “Capital Punishment 1979: Advance Re- 
port” are available free of charge from the National 
Criminal Justice Reference Service, Box 6000, Rockville, 
Md. 20850, as are detailed finding in the report “Capital 
Punishment 1978.” 

John C. Klotter, dean of the School of Justice Admin- 
istration at the University of Louisville since 1971, will 
retire as dean effective June 30, 1981. Klotter’s career 
with the University, which began 23 years ago, will con- 
tinue as he retains his professorship within the School. 
“Dean Klotter’s leadership has given the School of Jus- 
tice Administration a reputation as one of this coun- 
try’s finest schools for law enforcement and corrections 
students,” said Dr. Herbert Garfinkel, vice president of 
academic affairs. “The University has been fortunate to 
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have John Klotter as dean, and will be equally fortunate 
to have him remain as a faculty member after he leaves 
the deanship.” y 

Edward S.G. Dennis, Jr., a deputy chief in the crimi- 
nal division of the U.S. attorney’s office in Philadelphia, 
has been appointed chief of the Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drug Section of the Department of Justice Criminal 
Division, Philip B. Heymann, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Division, announced in June. Dennis 
succeeds Alexander H. Williams, III, who has become chief 
assistant U.S. attorney in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Thefts of personal and household property show strong 
seasonal patterns, in contrast to violent crime such as 
assault and robbery, according to a recent Bureau of 
Justice Statistical report. The most common pattern is 
a peak in the summer and decline in the winter. The re- 
port, “Crime and Seasonality,” is the first attempt to 
analyze the issue employing the large National Crime 
Survey sample. Its principal findings are that seasonal 
influences are particularly evident in household larceny, 
thefts of less than $50, and unlawful-entry burglary. 
Other crimes with less pronounced seasonal patterns are 
thefts of more than $50, forcible-entry burglary, assault, 
and motor vehicle theft, the report noted, adding, “per- 
sonal robbery showed no evidence of seasonality.” In- 
dividual copies of the report, which was written for BJS 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, may be obtained 
from the National Criminal Justice Reference Service, 
Box 6000, Rockville, Md. 20850, as are more detailed 
findings from the National Crime Survey: “Criminal Vic- 
timization in the U.S.: A Description of Trends From 
1973-77” and “Criminal Victimization in the U.S.: 1977.” 

The 1981 annual meeting of the Academy of Criminal 
Justice Sciences (ACJS) will be held March 18 to 21 at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia. The theme 
of the conference, “Contemporary Issues in Criminal Jus- 
tice: Problems and Prospects” is the basis for the pro- 
gram which will include plenary sessions, colloquia, work- 
shops, roundtables, and panels relating to contemporary 
issues in the field. Inquiries should be directed to Roy R. 
Roberg, Program Chairperson, Administration of Justice 
Department, San Jose State University, San Jose, Calif. 
95192. (408) 277-2993. 

The Criminal Justice Center at Sam Houston State Uni- 
versity in Huntsville, Texas, is the recipient of a $500,000 
award from Houston Endowment, Inc., a philanthropy 
endowed by Mr. and Mrs. Jesse H. Jones to establish 
the George J. Beto Chair of Criminal Justice. The endow- 
ment will be invested and its income used for salary of 
outstanding criminal justice academic professionals ap- 
pointed to visiting professorships. The endowed chair 
was named in honor of Dr. George J. Beto, former direc- 
tor of the Texas Department of Corrections who, since 
his retirement from TDC in 1972, has served as a dis- 
tinguished professor in criminal justice at the Criminal 
Justice Center, and for a year as interim director of the 
Center. 

The American Medical Association, with the coopera- 
tion of the American Correctional Health Services Assoc- 
iation, is holding its Fourth National Conference on Medi- 
cal Care and Health Services in Correctional Institutions 
in Chicago at the Radisson Hotel on October 24 to 25. 
Conference theme is “Health Care in Correctional Insti- 
tution—Directions for the Eighties.” 


Three experimental Neighborhood Justice Centers have 
been largely succcessful in resolving minor disputes and 
“appear to handle most interpersonal cases more effic- 
iently than the courts, 


” 


according to a report released in 


July by the National Institute of Justice. The final 
evaluation report, done by the Institute for Social Anal- 
ysis, Reston, Va., under contract to NIJ, reviewed the 
results of 15 months of operations at the centers in At- 
lanta, Ga., Kansas City, Mo., and Los Angeles, Calif. The 
centers provide a speedy, low-cost alternative to the 
courts to settle relatively minor citizen disputes through 
mediation and arbitration. Typical cases include domestic 
assault and harassment, family quarrels, neighborhood 
nuisances, landlord-tenant disputes, consumer-merchant 
disagreements, and employee-employer disputes. The re- 
port said the centers handled a “sizable” number of cases 
(3,947), and that nearly half of them were resolved. Six 
months later, the evaluation found, “the large majority 
of disputants reported that the agreements still held and 
that they were satisfied with the process.” Single copies 
of the report, “Neighborhood Justice Centers Field Test, 
Final Evaluation Report,” are available free from the Na- 
tional Criminal Justice Reference Service, Box 6000, Rock- 
ville, Md. 20850. 

The Social Action Research Center has been awarded 
l-year grants from the National Institute of Corrections 
to conduct two studies—one dealing with offender partic- 
ipation in correctional roles and the other dealing with 
correctional programs for women. The first study will 
survey programs that utilize offenders as a correctional 
resource, both in institutions and community-based 
agencies. Examples include the use of offenders as pro- 
bation aides, peer counselors in prerelease programs and 
halfway houses, and the participation of inmate advisory 
councils in prison management. The second project will 
survey the level and variety of correctional programming 
for women. Issues to be explored include equal access 
for women to programs and services in the criminal jus- 
tice system and correctional needs unique to the female 
offender. This project updates and expands upon an earlier 
study by Ruth M. Glick and Virginia V. Neto, National 
Study of Women’s Correctional Programs (Washington, 
D.C., NILECJ, 1977). Inquiries should be directed to Vir- 
ginia V. Neto, Projects Director, Social Action Research 
Center, 18 Professional Center Parkway, San Rafael, 
Calif. 94903. (415) 472-2800. 

Who Is the Client? The Ethics of Psychological Inter- 
vention in the Criminal Justice System is the complete 
report of the American Psychological Association Task 
Force on the Role of Psychology in the Criminal Jus- 
tice System. It addresses both the questions of loyalty 
and competence while focusing specifically on the ethical 
issues that arise from work with the police, courts, cor- 
rections, and the juvenile justice system. The book in- 
cludes the originally commissioned background papers, as 
well as data from a national survey of psychologists 
working in the criminal justice system. Copies of Who 
Is the Client? are available at $7.50 each from the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, Order Department, 1200 
Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Deputy Attorney General Charles B. Renfrew lead a 
United States delegation to the Sixth United Nations Con- 
gress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders, August 25 to September 5 in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. The delegation was composed of 26 U.S. Govern- 
ment officials and other criminal justice experts. Topics 
scheduled to be considered at the Congress were: crime 
prevention, juvenile justice, crime and the abuse of power, 
deinstitutionalizing convicted offenders, and U.N. guide- 
lines in criminal justice. The Congress has convened every 
5 years since 1955 to consider matters of common inter- 
national interest and to guide the U.N.’s worldwide ac- 
tivities. 
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Legislation authorizing compensation of crime victims 
has passed in 29 states and more than a dozen foreign 
countries, and, according to a new study financed by the 
National Institute of Justice, the concept is expanding. 
The study, “Crime Victim Compensation,” by Abt Asso- 
ciates of Cambridge, Mass., encompasses indepth field 
studies at the New York Crime Victims’ Compensation 
Board, Maryland Criminal Injuries Compensation Board, 


Delaware Violent Crimes Compensation Board, and Wash- ° 


ington (State) Crime Victims Compensation Division. Ex- 
tensive information was taken from 19 other program 
sites. The report covers the policies of victim compensa- 
tion programs, their structures and operations, claims 
procedures, costs, sources of funding, and such matters 
as interagency agreements and public awareness and edu- 
cation programs. Copies of “Crime Victim Compensation” 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
stock number is 027-000-00889-5. The price is $6 per copy, 
prepaid. 


The 1980-81 edition of The Law Officer’s Pocket Manual 


which is specifically designed to provide law enforcement 
officers with an operational knowledge of current consti- 
tutional law requirements, was scheduled for publica- 
tion on October 1 by BNA Education Systems, a di- 
vision of The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. Written 
and updated annually by lawyer-editors with extensive 
experience as law enforcement instructors at the Federal, 
state, and local levels, the Manual is based primarily on 
the decisions of the United States Supreme Court. It is 
available from BNA Education Systems, 1231 25th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, at $5 a copy. 

The Bureau of Justice Statistics has published a 
“Sourcebook of Criminal Justice Statistics, 1979.” The 
book is an 850-page compilation of data, such as the 
nature and distribution of criminal offenses, the charac- 
teristics of arrested persons, the court processing of de- 
fendants, and a description of correctional system in- 
mates. The report may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. The price is $13 a copy, pre- 
paid. The stock number is 027-000-00834-8. 
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